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§ milliseconds in the life of “Power Piston“ wad. 


in a Remington Express plastic shell) looks like from 


] This is what the “Power Piston” one-piece wad (loaded 
the time it leaves the factory until you pull the trigger. 


ington “Power Piston” opens up to seal the barrel and 


3 Halfway down the gun barrel. The back end of the Rem- 
keep the expanding gas from leaking past and losing power. 


back and drops away, but the shot column is on its way at 


5 A few feet past the muzzle. The “Power Piston” now peels 
full power, with no flattened pellets to spoil the pattern. 


“Power Piston” compresses and absorbs the initial impact 


2 Right after firing. The built-in shock absorber in the 
of the explosion, so the shot won’t be crunched together. 


speed, the sides of the Remington “Power Piston” have” ~ ~ 


4 At the muzzle. Though the shot column is moving at top 
kept it from touching the barrel and flattening the pellets. 


For some time we’ve been telling you that Remington and 
Peters shells with “Power Piston” wads shoot harder, keep 
your barrel clean longer and put up to 10% more shot in the 
pattern. But let’s face it—you were taking our word for some- 
thing you couldn’t see. And while you may 
have noticed an improvement in your shoot- 
ing, it was just as easy to give the credit to 
your new shotgun or just plain luck. 

That’s why this little demonstration. We 
feel that if we can show you what a “Power 
Piston” does you’ll have more confidence in 
our shells. Also we can clear up a common 
misunderstanding. The “Power Piston” does 
notmake the pattern smaller. It just putsmore 
pellets into it by eliminating “flyers”—flatten- 
ed shot that goes wild. No matter what gauge 
you shoot—12, 16, 20 or 28. And that’s a fact. 


Remington, aw PETERS 


Try Remington/Peters shells with 
“Power Piston” wads —high or low base. 
See how good a shot you really are. 


**Remington,'’ ‘‘Peters,’' ‘Power Piston’’ and ‘‘Shur Shot’’ are Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. and '‘Express’’ is a trademark of Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. In Canada: Remington Arms of Canada Limited. 
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Which four of these 
36 valuable new books 
do you want...all for $1? 


Norwile: fein 


/ Py 7 (udes 
by JP / Lire oy 


As your introduction 
to the Literary Guild, choose 


ANY FOUR 


of these books—costing up to $66.25 
in the publishers’ editions— 


$ if you join the Guild now 
and agree to accept only 
f 1 four selections or alternates 
or during the coming year 


388. THE MAKING OF 150. PORTNOY’S 378, THE GODFATHER 


THE PRESIDENT® 1968 COMPLAINT, Philip Roth Mario Puzo Noel Behn 


37. THE SHADOWBOXER 206. CHOSEN PEOPLE 


415. SLAUGHTERHOUSE- 
FIVE, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


270. NORMA JEAN 
Fred Lawrence 


401. ADA, Viadimir 


Bernice Rubens Nabokoy (Publisher's 


Theodore H, White 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 


177. BETWEEN PARENT 
& TEENAGER 

Dr. Haim G. Ginott 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


36. THE STRAWBERRY 
STATEMENT, James 
Simon Kunen (Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95) 


262. AIRPORT 


(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


104. THE CENTER OF 
THE ACTION 

Jerome Weidman 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


55. John Steinbeck: 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH, 
THE WINTER OF OUR Dis- 
CONTENT, THE SHORT 


(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


372, SUNDAY THE 
RABBI STAYED HOME 
Harry Kemelman 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


124, THE FRENCH 
CHEF COOKBOOK 


NOVELS, 3 volumes count Julia Child 


as 1 choice. (Publish- 
er’s editions, $18.50) 


(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


35. SONS 
Evan Hunter 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $6.95) 


2. HAMMOND CONTEM- 
PORARY WORLD ATLAS 
(Publisher’s 

edition, $9.95) 


34, THE DEATH 


(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

2 volumes count as 
1 choice. 


374. PICTURES OF 
FIDELMAN 

An Exhibition 
Bernard Malamud 
(Publisher’s 


(Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


324. A SMALL TOWN IN 
GERMANY, John le Carré 
(Publisher's 

edition, $6.95) 


407. THE O'HARA GENER- 
ATION, John O'Hara 
(Publisher's 

edition, $6.95) 


Guiles 
(Publisher's 
edition, $8.95) 


284. THE SEXUAL 
WILDERNESS 
Vance Packard 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


153. THE STORY 
OF PAINTING 
H. W. Janson 


edition, $8.95) 


26. THE ARMS OF 
KRUPP 1587-1968 
William Manchester 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $12.50) 


180, THE BIRTH OF GOD 
James Kavanaugh 
(Publisher's 

edition, $4.95) 


Arthur Hailey 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


18. THE GREAT Novers COMMITTEE 

367. Saul Bellow OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY Noah Gordon 

THE ADVENTURES OF The Sun Also Rises, A (Pub: edition, 36.95) 
AUGIE MARCH, HENDERSON Farewell to Arms, For 
THE RAIN KING, HERZOG =Whom the Bell Tolls. 
3 volumes count as 1 3 volumes count as 1 
choice, (Publisher’s choice. (Publisher’s 
editions, $17.75) editions, $13.95) 


260. EXCEPT FOR 

ME AND THEE 
Jessamyn West 
(Pub. edition, $5.95) 


291. THE VALACHI 
PAPERS, Peter Maas 
(Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


F YOU WANT to save most on the books you want most, the Literary 

Guild is for you. No other book club guarantees such big savings 
on brand-new best-sellers and other just-published books. 

When you join, you save immediately through the Guild's gener- 
ous introductory offer. Then, as a member, you keep on saving on 
every book you buy. In fact, the Guild guarantees that savings on 
the books it offers will average at least 40%. 

In recent months, for example, Literary Guild members were of- 
fered Portnoy’s Complaint for $3.50 instead of $6.95 in the publish- 
er’s edition, Ada for $4.95 instead of $8.95. 

These are typical savings. And, time after time, Literary Guild 
books are tops on the best-seller lists. Because selections are chosen 
so far in advance, they can be described before publication in the 
Literary Guild magazine, sent free to members each month. And 
members who want them receive them as soon as published. 

Always, you have freedom of choice. You need take only four 
books in the coming year out of about 40 offered each month. And 
for every book you buy—beginning with the very first—you may 
choose a valuable bonus book for as little as $1. 

Try membership now while you can choose from so many out- 
standing new titles. Send no money; just mail the coupon today. 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y¥. 11530 


402. MANAGAINSTCANCER & Dora Jane Janson 4§, FLASHMAN, George 
Bernard Glemser (Publisher's MacDonald Fraser 
(Publisher's edition, $15.00) (Publisher’s 

edition, $7.95) edition, $5.95) 


edition, $5.95) 


326. INSTANT REPLAY 
The Green Bay Diary 
of Jerry Kramer 139. THE COLUMBIA- 
Edited by Dick Schaap VIKING DESK ENCYCLO- 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95) 


297. THE RICH AND 

THE SUPER-RICH 345. THE MONEY GAME 
Ferdinand Lundberg ‘Adam Smith’ 
PEDIA. 2 vols. count as 1 (Publisher’s (Publisher's 

choice. (Pub. ed., $9.95) edition, $15.00) edition, $6,95) 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. 99-TDA, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for a trial membership in the Literary Guild 
and send me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
four boxes at right. Bill me any $1 plus shipping and handling for all four. 
If wer ce 1 may return them in 10 days and this membership will be 
canceled, 
| do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a year— = 

and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
alternates will be described to me in advance in ‘‘the Literary Guild maga- 
zine,"" sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill 
me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will average at least 
40% below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge is added for 
shipping and handling.) For each monthly selection (or alternate selection) 
| accept, | may choose a bonus book, from the special catalog, at a fraction 


of the already low Guild price—often for as little as $1. 


Mr. 
ee 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address, 
City & State 


If under 18, have parent siga here: 


Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from our Canadian office, 
Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only, 11-G8138 


TRUELY YOURS 


tell it to TRUE 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10036 


CHEERS 
Enjoyed Charles Barnard’s blast to the 
American citizen about censorship (July 
This Is True). 1 never felt more like 
standing up and giving a hearty cheer for 
a human being who feels like saying what 
he means. Even though True is a man’s 
magazine, I’m a female, 19 years old, who 
enjoys reading True right along with the 
men. You certainly don't inconvenience 
me by what articles you put in TRUE. 
—Sharon Hall 
Rimrock, Ariz. 


No, TRUE magazine is not pornographic, 
In it you can travel through a house of 
ill repute, but you can also go hunting or 
fishing or play baseball and it is most cer- 
tainly not the kind of a publication that | 
would object to having around the house. 
The picture of the girl’s fanny in the July 
issue, which caused the magazine to be 
kicked off the newsstand in some cases is 
not offensive and would not be even if 
she were facing the other way. 

But I think that your question is a good 
one (This Is True, July). That is, who in 
the hell are the censors and who appoints 
them? I am pretty sick and tired of being 
told what 1 can do or not do, and what is 
demanded of me by other people when it 
suits their convenience. It is not a question 
of whether the picture is offensive or not. 
People who believe that it is do not have 
to buy True. But if this girl has no ob- 
jection to displaying herself and if any- 
body wants to look at it, it is not an im- 
portant enough thing to put TRUE to the 
expense and inconvenience of taking the 
magazine off the stands. 

—W. £. Cunningham 
Baltimore, Md. 


HAIR, HAIR! 

Re:Reprint of True article What Will 
Your Employer Say About Your Hair? in 
Men's Hairstylist & Barber Journal, June, 
1969. 

Congratulations on a concise, specific 
article which addresses itself to a valid 
premise with conclusions based clearly on 
fact and not opinion. We, naturally, ap- 
plaud the subject matter because it spe- 
cifically agrees with our industry's credo 
(Look Better—Feel Better—Get a Haircut) . 
But that isn’t our only point of comment, 


2 


As parents, and something of middle- 
aged conservatives, we, the management of 
Park Square, heartily support such a direct 
appeal to the unwitting folly of rebellious 
youth in the area of personal appearance. 
Your point in the article is a profound ob- 
ject lesson for the “freak-out” generation, 
who are so foolishly throwing away ex- 
ploitation of their often unique capabili- 
ties and potential in the name of offbeat 
appearance. For this we not only applaud 
you, we thank you. 

—Charles Runk 
Park Square Beauty & Barber 
Supply Co. 
Clinton, Md, 


COINCIDENCE 
I saw this cartoon 
TRUE: 


in a back issue of 


Pode aa 


“Personally, I wish the whole world 
were Jewish.'' 


The cartoon made me laugh, but what 
made me laugh even more was the car- 
toonist’s name in the lower right hand 
corner: Schochet. Is it for real or is it a 
put-on? In Jewish, the word “schochet" 
means slaughterer—one who kills animals 
according to the ritual laws of the Jews. 

—Jack T. Cohen 
Venice, Calif. 

Its no put-on—just coincidence. The 

cartoonist’s name is Bob Schochet. 


RENEWED AC QUAINTANCE : 

Sir Edmund Hillary has written an in- 
teresting article relating to the adventures 
of his jet-boat trip up the Sun Kosi River 
(June) . The references he made to weather 
conditions, locations of the rivers, moun- 
tains and villages and the descriptions of 
the attitudes of the people are those of a 
man who not only loves the people of 
Nepal, but is loved by those people. The 
little hospital he built in Kumjung is the 
only source of medical care for the Tibetan 
refugees for miles around. The schools he 
built are partly staffed by teachers trom 
the villages who were educated by means 
of scholarships arranged through the ef- 
forts of Hillary. 

As a Peace Corps volunteer I was located 
in Okhaldhunga, Nepal. This is the district 
bordering on the Sun Kosi and the Dudh 
Kosi. I met Hillary in Kumjung when he 
was building the hospital mentioned in 
his article. The article was a long time 
coming. I hope there will be more like it 
in the near future. 

—John Koprowski 
Winona, Minn. 


SECOND CHANCE 

Having read Marvin Elkoff’s The 2nd 
Act, | have some idea as to how these men 
felt when they made their occupational 
change. 

True, I don’t have the responsibilities 
of these men (being a single man), low- 
ever, it did take many sleepless nights and 
nervous days to convince myself to leave 
my well-paying salesman’s position for the 
art field. ... 

—Stanley Eskin 
Studio City, Calif. 
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TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


ICS 


Take your first step . 


Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr. (Please print) __ 
Address __ 


te ——————_ 


Occupation_ 
ACCOUNTING 


C) Cost Accounting 

| General Accounting 
~] Practical Accounting 
Public Accounting 


ARCHITECTURE and 
UILDING TRADES 
Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Maint. 
Architecture 
Arch, Drawing & Design 
Building Contractor 
Carpenter-Builder 
Carpentry & Millwork 
OC Heating 
with Drawing 


0 


[ 


oD 


6 Plumbing , 

(] Plumbing & Heating _ 

Cj Reading Arch. Blueprints 
C] Refrigeration 


ART and DESIGN 
[) Commercial Art 
() Commercial Cartooning 


Air Conditioning 5 


o 
© House Planning, Int. Design > 


. mail this coupon today. 
\'m interested ina program of independent study. Send me your free 3-booklet Success Kit: (1) ‘How to eeeeeas "30 pages 
of valuable job tips, (2) Sample text demonstrating famous [CS method, (3) Catalog for subject checked below . 


IT TAKES A REAL 
MAN TO WIN AN 
.C.S. DIPLOMA! 


the man who can take it 
fancy trimmings. 


Here’s training for 
“straight” —without the 


With I.C.S., your “classroom” is your home 
Your “laboratory” or “shop” is the place you 
) I 


work. Every minute you spend is productive—no 
commuting, no long-winded discussion groups, 
no waiting for slower students to catch up. 

You gauge your progress not by marks and 
grades alone but by pay boosts and promotions. 
And these are likely to come fast. 

This is the most demanding kind of training. 
You select your own subjects, set your own pace, 
apply what you learn to your own specific needs 
—all while holding down a full-time job and 
possibly supporting a family. 


Is it any wonder that men who can win I.C.S. 


diplomas often turn out to be leaders 
I.C.S. has more of its former students 


fields? 


in their 


now in supervisory and management positions 
than any other school. 


It takes a real man to win an I.C.S. diploma. 


And the first step is mailing the coupon. 
a simple act sounds easy. 
thing that separates the 
If you’re the man we think you are, 


“nlodders.” 
you'll mail th 


- ICS, Scranton, Pa, 18515. 


Such 


Actually, it’s the one 
“planners” 


from the 


e coupon NOW, 


International Correspondence Schools 
Division of Intext 


Age. 


State 


Employed by = 


C) Interior Decorating 


“| Accounting (U.S. or Can.) £) Sign Painting & Design 


C2 Sketching & Painting 


AUTOMOTIVE 

(© Auto Body Rebuilding 
& Refinishing 

1 Auto Mechanic-Techn. 

Diesel-Gas-Motor 

Vehicle Engines 

0) Auto. Electrical Techn. 

LC) Engine Tune-Up 

() Transmission Specialist 


BUSINESS 

(2 Advertising 

| Business Administration 
| Industrial Psychology 
Managing a Small Store 
Personnel-Lab. Rel'ns 
Purchasing Agent 

Retail Business Mgmt. 
Traffic Management 
BUSINESS: SALES 

Cj Creative Salesmanship 
) Real Estate Sales 

D Sales & Sales Mgmt. 


Oo 
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CHEMICAL 

(© Analytical Chemistry 

[) Chemical Engineering 

(1) Chem. Lab. Technician 

| General Chemistry 

© Plastics Technician 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

C) Civil Engineering 

(2) Highway Eng. Tech. 

CL) Sewer Plant Operator 

C) Surveying & Mapping 

() Water-Works Operator 

COLLEGE COURSES 

() American History 

O Calculus Economics 

COMPUTERS 

(C) COBOL Programming 
Fortran Programming 
_] Programming for 
Digital Computers 

C Programming the 360 

©) Programming the 1401 

DRAFTING 

0 Aircraft Drafting 

O Architectural Drafting 


Working Hours 


C) Blueprint Reading 

C) Design Drafting 

() Drafting Technology 

C) Electrical and Electronic 
C) Mechanical 

C) Structural 


ELECTRICAL 
C) Electrical Engineering 
L. Appliance Servicing 
} Elec. Eng. Technician 
o Industrial Elec. Technician = 
-] Motor Repairman 
C) Practical Electrician 
J Practical Lineman 


ENGINEERING 
(Refresher Courses for 
Graduate Engineers) 


Chemical - Civil 
[) Electrical () industrial 
C Mechanical 
C] Sanitary © Structural 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(© High School Business 
Cj High School General 


Zip Code 


A.M. to — FM: 


© High School Math. 

(2 High School Secretarial 

C) High School Vocational 

C) College Preparatory 

Ci Preparatory Course for 
H.S. Equivalency Test 


MACH. SHOP PRACTICE 
o Machine Shop Practice 
(] Maintenance Mechanic 
(] Reading Shop Prints 

© Tool & Die Maker 

Cl] Welding, Gas & Elec. 
MECHANICAL 
Mechanical Engineering 
Aircraft Mechanic 
Hydraulic, Pneumatic 
Power 

CF Industrial Engineering 


000 


() Machine Design 

CD Power Plant Engineering 
C) Quality Control 

O Refrig., Air Conditioning 
O Tool Design 


CL) Industrial Instrumentation 


ICS, Scranton, Pa, 18515 
Canadian residents use this 
address for service from 
ICS Canadian, Ltd. 

In Hawaii: P.O. Box 418, 
Honolulu. 


Approved for veterans. 


Accredited member, 
Nat'l Home Study Council. 


Convenient payment plan. 


Special rates to members 
U.S. Armed Forces. 


K1764H 
0 Vibration Analysis 
and Control 
SECRETARIAL 


(CO Clerk-Typist 

C) Secretary, Legal 

() Secretary, Medical 

C) Secretary, Professional 
(© Shorthand 
(J Stenographic © Typist 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 

(Ci Color TV Servicing 

() Electronics Fundamentals 

() Electronic Technician 

(] General Electronics 

C Indust. Electronics Tech. 

( Practical Telephony 

() Radio Telephone License 

CTV and Radio Servicing 
C with Equip. Training 

WRITING 

{"] English and Writing 

C) Free-Lance Writing 

[) Other (Please specify) 
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TAIS IS TRUE 


Joe Namath doesn’t usually suit up in his New York Jets uniform at 10:30 at night, 
but that’s what he did for Trur one evening last May. (It was a couple of weeks before 
Joe Willie’s now-famous retirement scene at his restaurant, Bachelors II.) Having spared 
no expense to outbid a couple of rival magazines for the rights to Joe’s long-awaited auto- 
biography (see J] Can't Wait Until Tomorrow, page 48), we then told Joe we had this 
idea for a groovy cover. He'd be sitting on the bench, see, all muddy and tired after a 
game, and tucked away in the locker behind him would be some of the symbols of his 
swinging private life. There'd be a small piece of white Ilama-skin rug. some mod clothes. 
champagne in a bucket—and there'd also be this broad. see. and she wouldn’t have any 
clothes on. Not a stitch. Joe nodded and said. “Yeah. Okay. I'll be there.” 
Photographer Carl Fischer is famous for covers he has done for other magazines. We 
thought it was time to make him famous for doing one for us. His studio on Manhattan's 
fast Side is an elegantly converted old carriage house. all high ceilings and original tile 
walls and elaborate lighting equipment. When we arrived for the shooting with Joe, the 
locker-room scene shown on our coyer had heen as carefully staged as for a play. Namath’s 


famous #12 uniform had been sent over by the Jets equipment manager that afternoon. 
Two buckets of mud waited to be slobbered on Broadway Joe (unhappily for authenticity, 
it did not come from the turf of Shea Stadium). And pretty redheaded model Barbara 
Nelson, wearing a discreetly buttoned smock for the moment, waited in the wings. 

Namath is a slow undresser. He is also a slow dresser. This is partly because he takes 
his time. It is also partly because there are a lot of things that can’t be done while you're 
holding a glass in your hand. And. in fairness to Joe. what the hell, we were asking him to 
do everything just like for a game, including the black stuff under the eyes, but in a photo 
studio not a locker room. He skipped some of the pads and all the tape, but he wore regular 
shoes with cleats and he went up and down stairs very carefully, like it would be a 
helluva shame if he should fall and twist a $400,000 knee while making a cover for this 
here magazine that wasn’t even paying him anything to pose. 

In front of the camera. the innate showman in Namath came out. Also the innate man. 
He kept turning around to kid with Miss Nelson, who was by now totally in the buff and 
doing her best to maintain professional standards while one of the country’s leading sex 


symbols gave her a good-humored hard time. 

TOO NUDE OR NOT TOO NUDE... So. say you, how come the girl on our cover is now wearing whatever that thing is? Well, 
BHAT IS THE QUESTION friends. it’s like the Vatican Museum where a lot of the nude statues now wear fig leaves 

which certain popes ordered put in place. Down through the ages. good. clean. honest 

nudity has had a tough fight against the censor. But it’s okay. In your heart. you know 


Miss Nelson is nude. So does she. So does Namath. 


We venture no opinions about Abe Fortas. We don’t know the man. Like Joe Namath, 
he may be only the victim of guilt by association. Joe couldn’t be expected to know every- 
one who came into his restaurant to buy a drink. Likewise, maybe Fortas didn’t know 
Louis Wolfson would end up being an “undesirable character.” But all this made us wonder 
whether similar scandals might not be potential in the many powerful law firms which 
operate in the nation’s capital. To provide an insider’s view of the situation, we asked 
Robert Donovan. chief of the Los Angeles Times Washington bureau and author of the 
best seller, P.T. 109, John F. Kennedy in World War Two, and David Wise, coauthor of 
The U-2 Affair, The Espionage Establishment. The Invisible Government, to collaborate 
on our lead story. (See Where To Look for Another Fortas Scandal, page 29.) 


Afew months ago, we went to the Virgin Islands to see four aquanauts begin a 60- 
day experiment in solitary confinement beneath the Caribbean (see Man Finds A Home 
on the Ocean Bottom, page 37). We dove 50 feet to their science-fiction habitat ourselves, 
chased spiny lobsters into their cayes and kept a sharp watch for curious sharks. The big 
difference: we came up when we sucked our first scuba tank dry. The real divers stayed 
WE GO DIVING WITH AQUANAUTS down a couple of months longer. 


| Slats t) Crane 


The Norelco Tripleheader is for guys like 
Bernie. For guys who are proud of their 
beards. Who think their beards are as tough 
as they come. 

Of course, Bernie had some pretty stiff 
arguments against electric shaving at first. 

He'd show you his beard. Tell you there 
was obviously only one way to shave a beard 
like his. With a blade. 

You could tell him that an independent 
lab proved the Norelco shaves as close as 
a leading stainless blade in 2 out of 3 
shaves. But he had an answer ready: “Sure, 


We shave Bernie. 
; We can Shave you. | | 


maybe... but not on a really tough beard 
like mine.” 

Well, we finally got Bernie to face up to 
the Norelco Tripleheader. Instead of just 
talking big. 

When it was over, Bernie took it pretty 
hard. But he was man enough to admit that 
the Tripleheader could match shaves with 
a blade on any beard—even a beard like his. 

You see, the Norelco Tripleheader’s got 
floating heads that fit the curves of a man’s 
face. And inside those floating heads are 
18 self-sharpening blades that shave 


Even on a beard like yours. 


close and smooth every day. The Norelco 
unique rotary action keeps the blades 
sharp while it strokes off whiskers. Every 
time you shave. 
And besides that, the Tripleheader has 
a pop-out trimmer. Plus flip-top cleaning. 
Bernie’s beard was tough. 
As tough as they come. 
But so’s Norelco. It's ¢ 
even tough enough 
for a beard 
like yours. 


Norelco 


©1969 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.¥. 10017. Other Products: Rembrandt Square Lotions, Instant-Hairsetters, Mini-Saunas, Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio-Video Tape Recorders, Dictating 
Machines, Electronic Educational Kits, Training & Educational Products, Medical-Dental X-Ray, Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV, TV Studio, Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Equipment. 


oan Daly says she likes it 
when guys wear Old Spice. 


Girls like it. Is there a better reason to wear Old Spice? 


Old Spice Cologne, After Shave and Gift-Sets--also available in Lime. 
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BEGIND TRE VVHEEL 


WITH RALPH STEIN 


REASONABLE FACSIMILES? 


It’s almost worse than lusting after 
women, all this heavy breathing over 
the great classic cars of the past. 
Trouble is, that unlike females, there 
aren't nearly enough old honest-to-God 


Bugattis, Mercedes-Benzes, Bentleys, 
Stutz’s and other such four-wheeled 


jewels to go around. 

Pondering over this sad shortage, some 
canny gentry have decided: “If people 
are happy to lay out wads of dough for 
rare old cars, we'll hammer some to- 
gether.” This they have done with vary- 
ing results—mostly bad. 

The latest of these “replicars” is down- 
right laughable. This one is claimed to 
be a reincarnation of the 1914 Stutz 
Bearcat. The illegitimate child of one 
Howard Williams, a Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
politician, the so-called “Bearcat” con- 
sists of fiber-glass moldings pasted on 
top of the chassis of that fine little 
mountain goat—the International Scout. 
But the proportions are most odd, 
with the engine too far up front. The 
whole car is too short, the wheels too 
small and fat. The steering box pro- 
trudes nakedly ahead of the radiator (the 
configuration of which could cause 
Harry C. Stutz to arise from his grave 
to haunt Mr. Williams). The sealed- 
heam headlights are mounted in what 
look like painted lard pails set atop 
pipes. The bucket seats are strictly 
Hollywood speed shop. I must add two 
more crimes to this grisly list: the fur 
rug and the painted-on hood louvres. 

Mr. Williams states that, “The Bear- 
cat is capable of racing, but its appeal 
is hardly restricted to the competitive 
racing crowd.” He’s asking $4,995. 

Not only Oklahomans think they can 
revive early cars; some bemused Ital- 
ians, in love with the superb Zagato- 
hodied 1750cc. Alfa Romeo of the early 
*30's, tried it, too. They started with a 
modern 1600cc. Alfa Romeo Giulia and 
attempted to clothe it with a modern 
version of the 1750's Zagato body. It 
didn’t work out too well. The propor- 


tions weren't right. The radiator was 
too far forward, the passengers’ com- 
partment too big, the tail too long. 

The most successful replicar, thus far. 
is industrial-designer Brooks Steven's 
Excalibur SS. This hybrid mixes a 
Studebaker chassis, a 327 cu. in. Cheyro- 
let engine and Mr. Steven’s version of 
1929 Mercedes-Benz bodywork (mostly 
fiber glass) complete mit kompressor- 
type outside exhaust pipes but mitout 
the kompressor. 

There is a lot of power under that 
fake Mercedes-Benz hood. The Excal- 
ibur, it is claimed, can move from zero 
to 60 mph. in some five seconds. And, 
phony or not, it sells very well indeed: 
the businessmen and show-biz types 
(Phyllis Diller is one owner) who buy 
150 Excaliburs each year at $10,000 a 
copy couldn’t care Jess about authen- 
ticity. 

There is, however, one replicar, the 
Ruger Sports Tourer, over which purists 
can enthuse. Although this sporting four- 
seater looks like a 1929 41% liter Van 
den Plas-bodied Bentley, its builder, 
William Ruger of Sturm-Ruger, Inc. 
(the gunmaking firm), says that he has 
no intention of making a Chinese copy 
of a Bentley. His car, he says, is a com- 
pletely modern machine, with up-to-date 
powerful engine, first-class brakes and 
a four-speed synchro-mesh transmission. 

Unlike other replicars, the Ruger has 
an all new chassis, especially designed 
for it by Erwin Weiss who designed the 
Packard chassis. 

The Ruger’s body is fiber glass coy- 


The Ruger, a replica to admire. 


ered with Naugahyde, the doors are 
aluminum castings, the simple, well in- 
strumented dashboard is solid walnut, 
the seats genuine leather. 

In spite of being a big car (130-inch 
wheelbase) the Ruger is not heayy at 
3,480 pounds and its 427 cu. in, Ford 
V-8 engine moves it along effortlessly. 
At 100 mph., it revs at a mere 3,700. If 
the car goes into production (Ruger 
hasn’t quite made up his mind), it will 
cost about $13,000. 


FASTEST GAS PIPE? 


Let’s say you take a length of gas pipe, 
seal it at one end and fit a valve at the 
other. Then you fill the pipe with natural 
gas under pressure. Next, if you open 
the valve and put a match to the escap- 
ing gas, the pipe would blast down your 
driveway like a mad thing. [Hf it doesn’t 
blow up first. (Don’t try it.) 

Some scientific types at a company 
called Reaction Dynamics, Inc., are 
going to try something like this experi- 
ment with a very big pointy-nosed gas 
pipe on three wheels. What's more, 
they’re going to put a man aboard it— 
Don Garlits, the dragster king. They 
hope he'll go faster than Craig Breed- 
love who holds the world land-speed rec- 
ord of 600.601 mph, Garlits will make his 
run at the Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah 
during the second week of September. 

The car is called the Blue Flame. In 
its tail it carries a gas-fed rocket engine 
designed to deliver 13,000 pounds of 
thrust. Tests at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Research Institute’s wind tunnel in- 
dicate that a speed of Mach 1.2—over 
900 mph.—is “feasible.” The American 
Gas Association is backing the project 
to show that liquid natural gas is “safe 
and versatile.” 


HINT AND TIP DEPT. 


Are your car’s brake lines, wheel cyl- 
inders or master cylinder leaking fluid? 
Here’s an easy way to find out. Push the 
brake pedal down hard and hold it down 
for 30 to 60 seconds. If the pedal keeps 
going down, you've got a leak. @ 
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LET’S STOP OVERPAYING TEACHERS By C. C. Chance 


WANTED: MEN, WOMEN, AGE 22 To 60. 
ANY REASONABLE DEGREE OF BRIGHTNESS: 
C-AVERAGE COLLEGE STUDENTS AND DROP- 
OUTS FROM HARDER PROFESSIONS PER- 
FECTLY ACCEPTABLE. INTERESTING WORK; 
PRESTIGE POSITIONS; HIGH STARTING PAY 
AND GUARANTEED RAISES, NOT DEPENDENT 
ON COMPETENCE. PROMOTIONS ASSURED: 
NO AMBITION OR INITIATIVE REQUIRED. 
IRONBOUND SECURITY; OUR EMPLOYEES 
CANNOT BE FIRED. RIDICULOUSLY GENER- 
OUS PENSION PLAN. MINIMUM 10 WEEKS’ 
VACATION A YEAR... 


Sound like a good job? It is. It’s one 
of the best berths in the career catalogue 
of the 20th century. Its the job of class- 
room teacher in our typical school. 

For two decades now—and ever more 


shrilly in the past few years—teachers 


have been complaining about how badly 
they’re treated. In my hometown, as in 
more than 21,000 other school districts 
across the nation, well-meaning and 
gullible citizens have dug into their 
rapidly shrinking bank accounts to pro- 
vide teachers with ever higher salaries, 
better benefits, more automation and 
other work-load easing gimmicks: more 
this, more that. We've given to teachers 
until it hurts. For this particular citi- 
zen, the pain has finally become un- 
bearable. 

I'm tired of hearing teachers bleat. 
I plan to listen no longer. It’s time every- 
body stopped listening. It’s time we all 
looked at a few facts instead. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes a Monthly Labor Review in 
which it periodically assesses the eco- 
nomic welfare of people in various pro- 
fessions. Not long ago, BLS wage and 
salary expert Arthur Sackley studied 
the changes in teachers’ salaries from 
1941 to 1965. His findings indicate that 
teachers have little, if anything, to com- 
plain about. During that 24-year period, 
the salary of an average schoolteacher 
in Baltimore went up 233 percent, while 
the consumer price index in that city 
rose only 86 percent. Washington, D.C.: 
teachers’ salaries up 210 percent, prices 
up 79 percent. Minneapolis: salaries up 
256 percent, prices 76 percent, 
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People in other professions have had 
a lot more to bellyache about. In the 
14-year period, 1951-65, Sackley found 
the pay of all American classroom teach- 
ers rose by an average 105 percent. By 
contrast, factory production workers’ 
pay in the same period rose only 69 
percent. Federal employees: 90 percent. 
Police and firemen in large cities: 86 
percent. 

The National Education Association 
runs a salary survey every two years. 
Last year’s survey showed that the ay- 
erage classroom teacher earned 11 per- 
cent more than in the previous survey, 
while school nurses’ pay was up only 
7.2 percent and school librarians’ a 
paltry 4.2 percent. 

A teacher who sits around long 
enough in a typical suburban or city 
school district can rapidly work his way 
up to $15,000 a year, whether he’s com- 
petent or not. Nobody knows whether 
he’s competent; there are no other adults 
in his classroom to assess his work. He 
doesn’t compete with anybody for his 
raises. He doesn’t have to show any re- 
sults. All he has te do is make sure the 
kids in his classroom grow nine months 
older from September to June. In June 
he indicates on the kids’ report cards 
that they are eligible to move up to the 
next grade. Having accomplished this 
feat, he wins an automatic raise and 10 
weeks off. 

Maybe he works hard for his pay; 
maybe he doesn’t, His workday ends 
some time in the middle of the afternoon. 
At 3 p.m. some teachers are conscien- 
tiously correcting test and homework 
papers, some are home with a bottle of 
beer. No matter, they all get their raises 
anyway. 

And consider the fringe benefits! A 
teacher not only gets at least 10 weeks’ 
summer vacation: he also gets a week or 
more off at Christmas, a week or more 
in the spring, nearly a dozen holidays 
such as Washington’s Birthday, and 
usually seyeral special days off for what 
are vaguely called “teacher confer- 
ences.” (Nobody outside the schools 
really knows what teachers do at teacher 
conferences—or whether, in fact, most 


of them go anywhere or confer about 
anything.) In addition, teachers enjoy 
probably the most complete retirement 
benefits of any industry. Virtually all 
teachers are coyered, against only about 
half of the people in private business. 
And then there’s the benefit of “tenure,” 
almost unique to the teaching business. 
No matter how colossally inept he might 
be, how dense, how obviously a candi- 
date for psychiatric care, a teacher who 
has sat in his job for a few years can’t 
thereafter be canned except for some 
gross breach of conduct such as com- 
mitting a felony. 

Who's being treated badly? Not teach- 
ers, certainly. And yet, to hear them talk, 
to hear them rant at school-board meet- 
ings, to hear them weep before news- 
men, you'd think they were the forgotten 
stepchildren of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, Last year there were some 300 
strikes and work stoppages by teachers 
in U.S. public schools, up from about 
100 in 1967 and up from 107 in the 
whole period 1941-65. 

“You're trampling on us!” howl these 
people whose salary base has just about 
tripled in three decades. “We're the 
backbone of the nation, we educate the 
youth, you couldn’t live without us, and 
look how shamefully you treat us!” In 
another recent NEA survey. 73 percent 
of all of the teachers queried sobbed that 
they were underpaid by an average 
$1,607 a year. 

And, oddly, the nation keeps listening. 
The reason why we listen, I think, is that 
we stand in awe of teachers. We were all 
taught by schoolteachers when we were 
kids. We were trained from kindergarten 
onward to respect this towering author- 
ity figure who, with our parents, gov- 
erned our small world. To rebel against 
teacherhood, as against motherhood, was 
unthinkable and nearly blasphemous. We 
were too young to recognize that this 
teacher was in fact just a man or woman 
like any other, maybe somebody of sub- 
stance, maybe a jackass. We had teacher 
worship pummeled into our heads for 
years, and it has stayed with us as adults, 
just as we carry our mother and father 

[Continued on page 14] 
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IN THIS CORNER 


| Continued from page 12| 


hang-ups with us throughout adulthood. 

It always makes me uneasy when I 
hear someone as prominent as a U.S. 
President utter the standard eulogy for 
the great but unsung teacher he had 
when he was a kid in the boondocks. You 
know how the speech goes: “She taught 
me about life... . I will always carry 
the finest memories. . . . At the critical 
junctures of my career, the words she 
spoke in that little classroom... .”” And 
so on. Thus does the President express 
our national reyerence for teachers. 

The teacher so eulogized may indeed 
have been a dear old soul. Seen through 
a child’s eyes she may haye been god- 
like. But adults ought to know she was 
merely human after all. She cannot have 
had any special wisdom beyond what the 
rest of us have. She may actually have 
had less. Her advantage was that her 
only critics were children. 

Until a few years ago I, too, carried 
fond memories of a certain teacher. I 
used to go around telling people she 
taught me about life, influenced my crit- 
ical junctures and all that. Now that I’ve 
thought about her more carefully, how- 
ever, I realize that she did nothing of the 
kind. It is dificult to see her plainly now 
—to make an adult’s reassessment on 
the basis of a boy’s observation—but 
I'm tempted to conclude she was in fact 
quite dumb. She gave us silly pieces of 
adyice like, “When you trust somebody, 
you make him honest.” Such a statement 
sounds like a great truth and is the kind 
of thing Presidents repeat in their stand- 
ard teacher speeches. But it is, in fact, 
patently not true. Following advice like 
that in a critical juncture could lead to 
disaster. 

More important, I realize ever more 
clearly as I think about this teacher how 
little work she actually did for her pay. 
Once in a while she’d say, “Now, chil- 
dren, 'm going to give you a special 
treat today,” and she’d give us some nit- 
wil assignment like cutting pictures out 
of magazines (something that would 
take all afternoon) and then she'd leave 
the room. Silence and order would be 
maintained by the class monitor, an un- 
usually bright and somewhat cynical girl 
who. I now suspect, was the only one 
among us who knew what was really go- 


ing on. We all worshipped onr heloved 
teacher for giving us this special treat. 
The joke was on us, however. Instead of 
educating us as she was paid to do, she 
was down in the school basement read- 
ing some schlock novel. 

Children can be expected to worship 
teachers, but the nonsense should stop 
when we become adults. Teachers don’t 
deserve special consideration any more 
than plumbers or journalists or steam- 
ship captains or any other professionals 
do. If teachers complain about certain 
hardships in their profession—a favorite 
complaint deals with long hours correct- 
ing test papers, for instance—we can 
properly reply, “All right, then why the 
hell don’t you get another job?” Every 
profession has its peculiar hardships, but 
the rest of us don’t ask the world to feel 
sorry for us. Except in the case of teach- 
ers, it’s assumed that a man accepts the 
hardships along with what he conceives 
to be the benefits; he takes the whole 
package or he gets out. I’m a journalist 
and [| often work a 14-hour day. but I 
don’t carry picket signs saying how un- 
fair it is. | grump at my wife, that’s all 

True, teaching isn’t a “glamour” pro- 
fession. Some professions offer huge sal 
aries: others offer different advantages. 
and teaching is among the latter. If your 
aim in life is to get rich, you don’t nor- 
mally go into teaching (or, for that mat- 
ter, journalism). But, once having chosen 
a particular profession, you haye no 
right to gripe because the array of 
goodies offered by this profession doesn’t 
include certain goodies offered hy an- 
other. That’s like a kid on Christmas 
morning, loaded down with toys, weep- 
ing because the kid next door received 
different toys. 

So Lhereby plug my ears, publicly and 
forever, to the complaints of teachers. 
As far as I have any control over the 
situation, ll work to see that my tax 
dollars go to support worthier causes. 


Cc. C. CHANCE IS THE PSEUDONYM OF A WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR WHO CONFIBES IN US THAT 
SOME OF HIS BEST FRIENDS ARE TEACHERS AND 
WHO HAS ASKED US NOT TO USE HIS REAL 
NAME, 
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True Views 


THE LIVELY ARTS 


HOW TO WRITE A BEST SELLER -AND WHY NOT? 


My books are water: those of 
the great geniuses are wine. Every- 
body drinks water. 

—Marx Twain 


gm What are the rules for writing a best- 
selling novel worth a wild amount of 
money? To find out I read The God- 
father, all 466 pages of it, one after the 
other, because that book currently is 
making about one million dollars. To 
help me in my search for best-selling 
secrets, I also read The Love Machine, 
by Jacqueline (Valley of the Dolls) 
Susann, all 511 pages of it, one and 
sometimes two pages at a time, because 
that lady’s latest effort to enshrine emo- 
tional rape will reap her about 244 
million bucks. Not bad for doe-eyed 
Susann. 

I did this thing because I published 
one poorly selling novel and because I 
had heard that Mario Puzo, who wrote 
The Godfather, had studied best sellers 
after failing to make a dime with two 
earlier good-field, no-hit and 
noting that his five uncooperative chil- 
dren refused to be nourished by glowing 
literary reviews. Jacqueline (“I write to 
entertain”) Susann’s first book had been 
about the sex life of her yirgin poodle. 
Then she studied best sellers to write 


novels 


Valley, which she then read in order to 
Machine. That's incest. 
Worry not, avid reader, because nothing 
was born of it, except money, and best- 
selling rules, and a con game all of us 
seem to need called Playing God. 

The Godfather is about the Cosa 
Nostra, “Our Thing,” 
nized multi-big-business crime and, look- 
ing at recent FBI bug transcripts, we 
feel Puzo knows his subject. He presents 
a gang war between families. The god- 
father, Don Vito, must win the war yet 
keep it contained, that is, out of the 
headlines. The results make what Valachi 
sang seem like sweet altar-boy humming. 
(First Money- Writing Law: Know What 
You're Talking About.) 

There is for example the chopping off 
of a champion horse’s head and the si- 
lent placing of it on the bed of a sleeping 
producer who was not going to give god- 
son Frank Sinatra that career-saving 
acting job in From Here To Eternity. 
Sinatra is called Johnny Fontane and he 
has a buddy who drinks and sings called 
Nino. (Second Law: Write About 
Famous People Inyolved with Awful 


write called 


the Mafia, orga- 


Things. Miss Susann spreads the word 
her main character, Robin Stone, is not 
the former program boss of CBS. Sure 
he’s not, Jacqueline. ) 

There is also in Godfather the chop- 
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ping off of first the feet and then the legs 
of a rival “button man” in front of his 
buddy who is so frightened by the fact 
that the same thing is going to happen 
to him that he swallows a bath towel 
while watching. Both events are highly 
improbable but it doesn’t really matter 
since the explicit detailed reporting of 
them makes other repetitious events— 
murders galore, endless beatings, eternal 
bribery and interminable moralizing— 
seem all the more real. 

That’s another rule: Present Inside 
Dope (the Mafia fuss is over control of 
drugs, see) and present so much of it 
that the browbeaten reader will agree 
that it is or at least should be true. 
Jacqueline (“Sex is everything”) Sus- 
ann knows this. Her inside view comes 
from a series of bed tableaux disguised 
as a TV network. 

The Love Machine to you idiots, and 
Miss Susann considers you idiots, is the 
boobtube, your TV set. The hottest TV 
exec of them all has so much trouble 
laying big-breasted brunettes that flat- 
chested blondes fall all over their false 
eyelashes trying to get into bed with him 
only to be humiliated. We know he must 
be some kind of bastard who is sure to 
get his lumps, which is just what hap- 
pens, like at a hoked-up wrestling match. 
(Rule: Plan and Execute Revenge.) A 
side issue is control of the TV network 
which seems in and out of the grasp of 
our hero, Robin Stone. (Another Rule: 
Offer and Solve Riddles.) 
got the two books confused hecause Puzo, 
in describing the Mafia, constantly sug- 


I sometimes 


gests they are a bunch of hoods, yes, but 
Robin Hoods—he actually uses the name. 
As you ean see I had much to learn. 

I learned from both books the same 
thing: our culture in America is run 
underworld and over by the worst col- 
lection of foulmouthed 
Nero had Amazons skewer dwarfs. They 
are all, however, if you get to know them, 
quite nice, Don Vito is soft-spoken, 
adores children and grows flowers. Robin 
Hood, | mean Stone, whimpers like a 


humans since 


By H.E. F. Donohue 


little boy in bed. Women in both books 
exist only to be laid, abused, ignored, 
betrayed and abandoned. It seems to do 
wonders for their skin tone and poise. 
Finally both books say that the way to 
get along in this world is to locate the 
elite and seduce or murder them. 

Both authors believe our country is 
not run by the democratic process— 
that’s fiddle-faddle, fit thought for only 
you unsophisticated boobs—but by the 
elite, the same elite in the gangster- 
political world as in the communications- 
entertainment world—the monied, sex- 
ual, strong-armed, law-breaking, exploit- 
ing elite. For Puzo the organized out- 
laws who never pick on anyone their own 
size are simply family-loving business- 
men manly enough to obey only their 
own laws. The fact that each one will 
commit any crime merely if told to by a 
higher-up—this contradiction does not 
bother Puzo. For Miss Susann the show- 
biz world is the only reality. It is run 
for and by a primarily matriarchal, 
when it is not homosexual, ethos. The 
only “happy” types in her book are two 
homosexuals. The fact that this show- 
biz world, like the best-seller world, de- 
pends on the whims of that same mass 
public, you boobs, which elite-loying 
show-biz folk fervently despise—this 
contradiction does not bother our rough, 
tough Jacqueline. 

I mushed on through the combined 
957 pages, gradually realizing that Puzo 
and Susann are the same person, called 
Herman Wouk, when they are not being 
Budd Schulberg, or, in a bad season, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. But that dis- 
covery did not matter because both books 
are well-written. They bully you along 
with their narrative force. You want to 
find out what is going to happen next. 
Both books tell you things you do not 
know, including some grisly things you 
may not want to know. Both books are 
laced with sex—Mr. Puzo has the old- 
fashioned male-dominated kind and he 
seems to like lovemaking. Miss Susann 
seems to have a problem—sex in her 
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book is mostly foul. She must hate sex. 
She must hate being a woman. 

Stylistically Puzo can write beauti- 
fully. The 30 lines on the death of Don 
Vito in his garden are some of the best 
to be seen in any book recently pub- 
lished. But he prefers to take the cash 
and let the credit go. Stylistically Miss 
Susann (as A.J. Liebling once said about 
another author) cannot write for free 
seeds. It does not matter. 

What matters is that these authors 
both have the knack of involving you 
with the projections of yourself as lover, 
killer, boss, good guy, bad guy and— 
since along with the author you are om- 
niscient and omnipotent—God. Besides 
both books end on the upbeat with man- 
boy Robin getting mummylike girl and 
nice old murderer surely going to heaven. 
What’s the matter with that, huh, hey? 

Nothing much. Except that when you 
put the book down you realize you’ve 
been had. Playing God is okay. But God 
of what? Of whom? The multitude of 
characters fades even before the last 
page of each book has been turned. 
Gone, they were all gone. They were not 
alive. Here then is the greatest money- 
writing law of them all: Do Not Create 
Living People. Robin who? Don what? 
In the end I am confused and frustrated. 
My projections into the lives of “beauti- 
ful people” leave me alone and abused. 
For this I should pay $6.95? 

But as a novel writer | now have the 
whole picture of how to write a best- 
selling book, particularly with that last 
and greatest Law to help me. But my 
new knowledge makes it a little easier 
for me to put off writing my million- 
dollar-novel until next year, or the year 
after, because I must liye with my char- 
acters, right? And [ am not quite ready 
to have my head become a fine and dandy 
morgue. It does funny things to my hair. 

As for Puzo and Susann, they are help- 
ing the economy if they spend some of 
their money. So, good luck, Mario. .. . 
Fare thee well, Jacqueline. . . . And 
thanks, for nothing.... @ 
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MAN AND HIS HEALTH 


CHILDHOOD DISEASES—A THREAT TO GROWN MEN? 


g@ More vaccines are becoming available 
to ward off the infectious diseases of 
childhood—the latest is the vaccine 
against rubella, or “German measles’’— 
so most American youngsters should 
escape these traditional scourges. But 
if you missed one or more of the familiar 
childhood fevers, and if you should be- 
come infected now. your illness is likely 
to be far more severe than a child’s. It 
might also be a threat to a child of your 
own, not yet born or even not yet con- 
ceived. 

There used to be a simple and irre- 
futable maxim: “The time to get child- 
hood diseases is in childhood.” If a man 
missed any of them then and was 
stricken later. there wasn’t much that 
he or his doctor could do about it. be- 
cause the infections are caused by 
viruses for which there aré no cures. 
Bed rest and lots of fluids helped Na- 
ture effect its own cure, 

Today the situation is both more com- 
plex and far more hopeful. Let’s take 
rubella—“German” or “three-day” 
measles, not to be confused with com- 
mon or “seven-day” measles. Rubella is. 
for child and adult, the least threatening 
of the classical diseases. In the child it 
usually causes only a mild rash. low 
fever. a moderate headache and perhaps 
a few gland pains. If you or your wile 
get rubella, you may suffer pains in 
your joints, like a mild arthritis. for 
three to four weeks, but nothing lasting 
or serious. 

Proyided—and this is the vital 
point—that your wife isn’! pregnant 
when there's rubella in the family, and 
doesn’t get pregnant for a couple of 
months afterward. For rubella is a crip- 
pling and deadly disease for the unborn, 
through their first six months of life in 
the womb. (Doctors used to think that 
the danger was limited to the first three 
months; only this year have they learned 
that it persists twice as long.) Theoreti- 
cally, if your wife had rubella as a girl. 
her natural immunity will now pass on 
to. and protect, her unborn child. But 
most adults can’t remember for certain 
whether they had rubella as kids—and 
a relative’s memories aren’t worth a 
nickel on this score. 

If there is a possibility that your wife 
may have another child, you should: 1) 
Have your children, aged from one year 
to puberty, vaccinated against rubella 
as soon as your doctor or your school 
system can get the vaccine; 2) have your 
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wife take a blood test for immunity. 
through your own doctor or the local 
health department: 3) if the test shows 
that she hasnt immunity. arrange with 
your doctor to get the vaccine for her, 
But she cannot have it if she’s already 
pregnant, and after she’s vaccinated she 
must not become pregnant for two to 
three months. This is because no one 
knows yet whether the weakened virus 
in the yaecine may have a harmful effect 
on the fetus. 

Its important to do these things 
now, because a major rubella epidemic 
is forecast for 1970 or 1971, unless the 
vaccination campaign just beginning can 
head it off. Five years from now. if we 
get 40 to 50 million kids vaccinated. we 
should be able to relax about rubella. 
But don't relax too soon, just because 
the vaccine is available: it can’t knock 
out a disease simply by its availability. 
but has to be used intensively. The last 
big rubella epidemic (1964-65) killed 
20.000 or more American babies in the 
womb. and left an equal number par- 
tially or totally deaf or blind. or with 
damaged hearts or malformed limbs. It 
was the most neglected disaster in recent 
medical history—far worse in the U.S. 
alone than was the thalidomide disaster 
worldwide. 

For the unborn, the next most threat- 
ening disease is mumps, whose virus al- 
tacks the fetus in roughly the same way 
as does rubella’s. But mumps is also a 
threat to you. Not only will it make you 
sicker than it makes a child: it also may 
inflame one or both testicles. causing 
painful swelling and possibly impairing 
fertility. If only one testicle is affected 
(often the case). the other should he 
undamaged and you won't have to worry 
about your fertility. (Remember. this i- 
only fertility we're talking about: 
potency is not affected.) 

Your wife and a recently conceived 
baby are also highly vulnerable. Ii 
your wife had mumps as a child (maybe 
her father took a picture of her lopsided 
swelling), you can relax. But if she isn’t 
certain. and you or one of your children 
should contract mumps, see your doctor. 
There are two types of vaccine. one 
made with killed and the other with 
“live” but weakened virus. and the 
doctor can advise one of these. or per- 
haps gamma globulin. With today’s 
vaccines and good medical advice, you 
can certainly enormously reduce, even if 
you can’t totally eliminate, the risk of 


having your child deformed by mumps. 

Paradoxically—and the viral diseases 
are full of paradoxes—common or “red” 
measles is far less of a threat to the un- 
born than rubella. but it’s as dangerous 
to adults as mumps. It makes them 
especially susceptible to strep infections 
and pneumonia. and can cause encepha- 
litis which sometimes leaves permanent 
brain damage. Fortunately this kind of 
measles is already on the way out. 
thanks to the massive vaccination pro- 
vrams begun three years ago. But it is 
nol yet as rare as polio. and some parts 
of the country may still have outbreaks. 
If one erupts in your area, and you aren't 
sure that you've ever had measles, see 
your doctor for advice about possible 
vaccination. 

The last of the familiar childhood 
fevers. chicken pox. is often more 
amusingly than seriously regarded. But, 
in fact, it isn’t funny even for kids, be- 
cause of its severe itching and the 
erusts that form when the blister spots 
are healing. It seldom does children 
permanent harm. but grown-ups are 
likely to become more seriously ill and. 
again. they run aé_ higher risk of 
pneumonia. 

The virus of chicken pox. which 
doctors call varicella, is indistinguish- 
able from the virus of another, seem- 
ingly quite different. disease important 
to adults: herpes zoster or “shingles.” 
This is a painful inflammation of nerve 
tissue near the spinal cord, usually in 
the neck or upper trunk, accompanied 
by a skin eruption where the nerves 
reach the surface. Young adults gener- 
ally make a full and fairly prompt re- 
covery: older people may have a 
neuralgia that lingers for years. 

Research doctors still don’t know 
how one virus can have such different 
effects. Since shingles may appear after 
pneumonia or other illnesses, or after 
metal or monoxide poisoning, some sus- 
pect that the virus of childhood chicken 
pox, after lying dormant for years, is 
suddenly reactivated. Or perhaps the 
shingles victim is reinfected with the 
virus. There is, as yet. no vaccine against 
chicken pox or shingles. But at the rate 
virologists are going, the development 
of such a vaccine may be the next step 
in the conquest of those childhood 
fevers that used to be considered in- 
evitable, And these conquests may help 
you as much as, or more than. your 
kids. @ 
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MAN AND FIS MONEY 


HOW TO CASH IN ON THE FOREIGN-LAND BOOM By John Quirt 


w Chances are you've had the urge at 
one time or another to own an island of 
your own in the South Pacific. Or maybe 
a chateau in Europe or a stretch of sandy 
beach lined with palm trees in the Ca- 
ribbean. 

If so, you are hardly alone. More 
Americans than eyer before have the 
same urge and are doing something 
about it. Real-estate agents the world 
over report that interest in foreign prop- 
erty is at a new peak, and that it is push- 
ing prices sky-high. 

Some examples: 
> In the English countryside a visiting 
American college professor in 1966 
bought a four-bedroom two-garage home, 
the sort of idyllic country retreat many 
Americans dream of, for $33,800. This 
vear he resold it for $48,000—a 40-per- 
cent profit in three years. 
® In the Dordogne Valley in southwest- 
ern France a vacationing Chicago doctor 
last year bought a three-bedroom cha- 
teau for $26,500. He resold it this sum- 
mer for $31,900, a 20-percent gain in 
only 15 months. 
> In the Bahamas a group of middle- 
income Americans in 1967 purchased a 
stretch of sandy beach front that has shot 
up 50 percent in value in two years. 

In all probability anyone who has 
traveled abroad of late can cite similar 
examples that suggest the boom in for- 
eign property is not going to let up. In- 
deed, there is no reason why it should. 

One man who possibly knows more 
than almost anyone else in the world 
about what's behind the boom is Robert 
Troop, editor in chief of the Lendon 
Property Letter, which regularly sur- 
veys world real-estate investments. “It’s 
directly related,” says Troop, “to the 
worsening of inflation. 

“The London businessman who rushes 
his spare sterling out to Malta, in the 
Mediterranean, to buy raw acreage, or 
the American who withdraws heavily 
from his sayings account to purchase a 
condominium apartment as an inyest- 
ment. These are the people who fuel the 
boom. As long as they remain concerned 
about the buying power of their cur- 
rency, they are likely to continue rushing 
into property nearly everywhere in the 
world.” 

The question, then, is should you con- 
sider joining the rush? On the face of it, 
there would certainly seem to be ample 
reason to withdraw some sayings, per- 
haps borrow some money, and join in. 
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But before you conclude that the answer 
is yes, you might do well to study a few 
of the pitfalls and problems. 

To begin with, it is hardly a cheap 
game to play. Where you can invest in, 
say, a stock for only a few dollars, you 
generally need a few thousand to begin 
dabbling seriously in property abroad. 

Then there are often important local 
governmental restrictions you need to be 
aware of. These vary widely from one 
country to another, change constantly, 
and generally are aimed at preventing 
you from buying up choice land and 
simply holding it in the hope of a very 
long-term capital gain. 

In Mexico, for example, the constitu- 
tion forbids foreigners to buy most bor- 
der and seacoast property. In Aruba 
government land is available only for 
long-term lease. Summer cottage sites in 
parts of Quebec, if located on a lake, 
must also be leased. 

In Brazil buying by Americans ill in- 
formed about local laws has prompted 
the U.S. Commerce Department to issue 
a special bulletin. In part. it warns: 

“Because of widespread interest in 
purchasing rural land in Brazil, fraudu- 
lent sales brought to the attention of the 
department, and recent Brazilian gov- 
ernment regulations concerning the sale 
of land, the following information is pre- 
sented for the guidance of those inter- 
ested: 

“Experience dictates extreme caution 
in buying . . . the same parcel of land 
has been known to have been sold two 
or three times by the same company. It 
is highly advisable to consult an ex- 
perienced attorney, able to provide pre- 
cise information on the specific land 
laws and regulations which are continu- 
ally issued by Brazilian authorities.” 

Along with the red tape and the threat 
of fraud, another obstacle to be con- 
tended with in many locations is the 
prospect of political upheaval. 

On a tiny Caribbean island not long 
ago, for example, an airline captain in 
the habit of making small investments in 
island property showed up to inspect his 
beach-front holdings. He was confronted 
by a band of armed rebels informing him 
that the island had been “liberated.” 
The pilot was paid off in worthless local 
currency, at roughly half a penny to the 
dollar. 

Still, despite such pitfalls, it is un- 
deniably true that there is a lot of money 


to be made in foreign property. If you 
are intent on going after it, the experts 
offer a few bits of advice. 

First, in considering the Caribbean, 
Mediterranean, South Pacific and other 
locations where a warm sunny climate 
seems likely to attract more tourists and 
residents in the years ahead, one tip is 
to keep your eye on beach front in outer 
islands where the airlines are expanding 
flight frequencies or inaugurating jet 
service. 

Unhappily there hasn't been much 
really cheap beach front or other desir- 
able property available in sun-belt areas 
for a decade. But locations that are prob- 
ably worth scouring for under-valued 
land right now include St. Martin’s, a 
good bet to become the next big Carib- 
bean tourist haven, and St. Lucia, the 
idyllic Windward island near Martinique 
chosen as the site for filming Dr. Doo- 
little. 

Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula and Am- 
bergris Cay, below Yucatan, are two 
other places where prices have not 
reached Bahamas-Virgin Islands hoom 
levels. Moorea, Raiatea and other even 
farther out islands in the French Poly- 
nesian chain also offer attractive values, 
There, government authorities have 
adopted a new policy of encouraging 
rather than discouraging purchases hy 
foreigners who intend using the land in 
a way that will stimulate tourism. 

If the Mideast interests you, the State 
of Israel Investment Authority says that 
quarter acre plots near Tel Ayiy can 
still be bought for $7,000 to $11,000, 
with no restrictions. 

Before you start wandering around 
and wasting time searching, write to the 
consulates or trade bureaus maintained 
in the U.S. by foreign countries in which 
you are interested. Many of them will 
provide pamphlets covering buying reg- 
ulations and perhaps furnish a list of 
local realtors with whom you can corre- 
spond. 

Once you have done all you can 
through the mail, your next move may 
he to turn your upcoming vacation trip 
into a property-hunting expedition. In 
fact, touring with a knowledgeable real- 
tor is not a bad way to see a country, for 
free. But don’t try to see too much at 
once. And remember—an easygoing and 
courteous manner usually pays off when 
dealing with a real-estate man who has 
probably grown weary of loud-talking, 
tude Americans. © 
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THE WORN-OUT BACK WHO KEPT ON RUNNING By Ron Smith 
ee 


@ Texas A&M didn’t win many football games until 
Paul (Bear) Bryant became coach in 1954. After 
that the Aggies didn’t lose many games. 

The first thing the Bear did was take his team to 
a remote spot in the hill country of Junction, Texas, 
for intensive training. He quartered the players in 
barracks and mustered them at dawn. He ordered 
backbreaking drills. He scrimmaged them in sting- 
ing dust and broiling sun. Each day found another 
empty bunk, another missing player who had 
slipped away home. Bear needed two buses to carry 
the team to Junction but only one to bring it back. 

Critics roasted Bryant. They pointed out that only 
27 players, most of them sophomores, had survived 
training camp. One writer wrote that Dracula 
wouldn’t have lasted a week. The Bear growled and 
insisted his system would pay off. 

It did, too. A&M rose swiftly from patsy to power- 
house. But Bryant never heard the last of Junction. 
Not until November 13, 1955, in a game against 
archrival Rice. 

Rice was the defending Cotton Bowl champion, 
and Bear wanted badly to win. But for three quar- 
ters the Owls pushed A&M around something awful. 
There was only 3:40 left in the game. with Rice 
leading 12-0, when John David Crow. A&M’s AIl- 
America halfback, was carried off the field with 
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an injury. The fans started heading for the exits. 

Into the game for A&M came Loyd Taylor, a little 
known halfback. Taylor was small and slow and 
hadn’t played much. He took the ball on his first 
play and ran 55 yards, zigging and zagging, to the 
Rice three-yard line. Then he dived into the end 
zone and A&M was behind by only 12-7. 

On the field Taylor was huffing and puffing from 
his long run. On the sidelines Bryant was trying des- 
perately to get Bobby Joe Conrad, faster and 
fresher, into the game. But the Aggies were out of 
time outs and couldn’t stop the clock. Taylor had to 
stay at halfback. 

The Aggies tried an onside kick and recovered 
the ball on the Rice 43. Next play Taylor chugged 
along the sidelines with his head down. When he 
looked up the ball was spiraling toward him. Taylor 
took the pass and wobbled into the end zone, pant- 
ing and gasping. A&M was ahead, 14-12. 

Rice was ruined. A&M went on to win, 20-12. All 
the Aggies did was score three touchdowns in less 
than three minutes and put together one of the great- 
est comebacks in Southwest Conference history. 

Afterward somebody asked Bryant why he had 
kept Taylor in the game so long. “Waaalll,” fibbed 
the Bear, “Taylor was one of the boys at Junction. 
Heck, he can run all day and never get tired.” = 
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TSAMANS WORLD 


and here’s a man’s way of looking at it 


REASON FIGHTS BACK 


We've been reading a poll published 
in London which shows that England’s 
young people, particularly those ap- 
proaching their first vote, are thinking 
of going Conservative. Five out of 10 
would vote Tory, while three would 
continue to support the Labor Party 
now in power. The Sunday Times, 
which took the survey, came to the 
conclusion that the young are just us 
radical as before, but now “they want 
a more efficient society; a more opti- 
mistic society...a self-confident 
society.” 

We think we sense something of the 
same attitude in the young speakers 
who told the graduating class of Har- 
lem Prep what to pay attention to in 
college: studies—so they may help 
their people. Harlem Prep helps high- 
school dropouts prepare for demanding 
college life in and out of the classrooms. 

“Stay away from campus politics,” 
Jamil Hassan told his former school- 
mates. “The black man’s struggle is not 
to be found on the college campus, but 
in his own community.” 

If that is not a man asking to be able 
to help himself, we don’t know what 
is. But who is listening? 


NOW, ABOUT THAT 
SUBMARINE... 


Our fantastic Apollo flights to the 
moon have caused new rumblings for 
television in South Africa, the only 
large industrial nation to prohibit TV. 
Word is that they may get a highly con- 
trolled form of TY by 1971. Thus the 
forces of communications show they 
will not be stopped .. . except from one 
end of an American submarine to the 
other. 

By now most of us know that our 
nuclear sub, Guittaro. sank bow-first 
while tied to her San Francisco Bay 
Nayal Shipyard pier. We know, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, that there were two 
construction crews aboard, one in the 
bow, the other in the stern, neither one 
knowing the other was there. Each one 
tried to trim the ship by pumping in 
water. First the bow crew would pump 
in water, then the stern crew would no- 
tice they were riding high so they 
would pump water into the stern tanks, 
then the bow crew would. . . . But you 
can fill it in. It went on for about four 
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hours. When the bow crew knocked off 
for lunch, the stern crew blew five tons 
of water out of the stern. There is no 
report as to what the bow crew had for 
lunch, but we would suggest crow, 


THE GRAPES OF PEACE 

All connoisseurs should be made 
aware that the first. rare-wine auction 
has just been held in the United States. 
Highest bid was for a single case of 
Chateau Mouton-Rothschild — $580 for 
the 12 bottles, or $48.33 per—quite a 
stiff tab for a few glasses of wine. 

But that does not show the complete 
price, for the vintage year was 1945 and 
the grapes were grown near the town 
of Pauillac, in the southwest corner of 
France called Bordelais. Germans were 
all over the place until the middle of 
August, 1944, when American troops 
swooped down so fast from the Nor- 
mandy beachheads and up from Mar- 
seilles that there was very little fighting 
around the town of Pauillac. By the 
middle of September the war had 
swept east; perhaps that is why the 
harvest was so good that next year, the 
year the war ended. 

The wine was purchased by a private 
citizen of Nashville, Tennessee, for his 
own use. Ke wish him well in his en- 


joyment of it and join him in toasting 
the 25th anniversary of the liberations 
of the fields that produced the wine, 
and to the American soldiers who made 
it all possible. 


IRISH AYES? 

With much of the world in what Sean 
O'Casey’s character would call “a ter- 
rible state of chassis.” it does our heart 
good to consider the ramifications of a 
bill up before the Irish Parliament or 
Dial. The finance minister of Ireland, 
no less, has proposed that “painters, 
sculptors, writers and composers living 
and working in Ireland will be free of 
tax on all earnings from work of cultural 
merit.” 

Firstly: The whole government will 
haye to turn into a bunch of art critics. 
which may not be such a bad idea. 

Secondly: With most of the artists in 
Ireland being men, as they are all over 
this small globe, the additional money 
in the pockets of gentlemen may be the 
beginning of a reversal to natural form 
wherein the man is the one to hold the 
purse strings, 

Third: We wait to see the whole idea 
since all 
course, are artists “of cultural merit.” 


cover the earth, editors, of 


UNI-WHAT? 


It is alleged by some types who should know better that if you complain about 
the looks of the two characters above, you are in some doubt about your own 
sexuality. We know that it is merely an attempt by a clothes designer—in this case 


Parisian Jacques Esterel 


to sell more clothes using more material. The style itself 


is called Unisex, similar clothes for both men and women. With long hair and 


single standards 


in more than one way—it’s hard to tell the pigeons from the crows. 


But all of our concern about this watering down of essential and. we think, beauti- 
ful differences between the sexes, was lessened lately when a beautiful redheaded 


Temple University girl from Denver brightened our jaded eyes by declaring “No 
matter what anyone wears. a real man will still recognize a real woman. Wouldn't 
you know me anywhere?” Steady, men. We got here first. 
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“Mossberg 
-when you want 
to talk turkey.” 


Robert Stack, famous American sportsman and international film star, 
hunting wild turkey near Homosassa Springs, Florida. 
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WHERE TO LOOK 
FOR ANOTHER 
FORTAS SCANDAL 


Washington's well-connected lawyers can 
arrange almost anything—for a price 


BY ROBERT J. DONOVAN 
AND DAVID WISE 
ILLUSTRATED BY ED SOREL 


On the influence pipeline 
are such current and former 
officeholders as Everett 
Dirksen, Dean Acheson, 
Richard Kleindienst, George 
Smathers, Clark Clifford. . 
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Key Washington law firms comprise another, but not separate, 


hen Abe Fortas resigned from 

the U.S. Supreme Court, ad- 

mitting a $20.000-a-year life- 
time agreement with convicted stock- 
manipulator Louis Wolfson, Washing- 
ton was as incredulous as if the black- 
robed justices had, in Marx Brothers 
fashion, suddenly started heaving cus- 
tard pies at one another on Decision 
Monday. 

Insiders were amazed that one of 
the smartest lawyers in Washington 
could have been so dumb. In a capital 
inured to deep freezers, mink coats, 
vicuna coats, stereo sets and recurring 
political scandal, it had long been an 
axiom—now shattered—that Wash- 
ington lawyers, of all people, never get 
caught. 

One reason for this is that, by and 
large, everything they do is perfectly 
legal. The Washington lawyers—and 
Fortas. until he was elevated to the 
high court by his best client, Lyndon 
Johnson. was a prime example—are a 
unique breed of men who specialize 
in treading softly but surefootedly 
along the corridors of power. They ad- 
vise Presidents. They also, for large 
fees, minister Lo corporate giants who 
are either in trouble with, or try- 
ing to get fat contracts from, the fed- 
eral government. 

Money flows freely in the capital 
and the high priests of the Washington 
legal temples make it in large amounts. 
Regardless of which party wins, they 
remain the power brokers, the indis- 
pensable middlemen between big busi- 
ness and big government. 

Their actions are not against the 
law. or even necessarily bad. Citizens 
write to their congressmen when they 
have a complaint or want something; 
businessmen hire lawyers or lobbyists. 
But the Washington lawyer can do 
much more than the lobbyist. 

Of course, the first requirement for 
success as a Washington lawyer is that 
one be in Washington. Accordingly 


there was little surprise in certain 
circles when a graying, round-faced 
and rather reticent ex-clarinetist for 
Woody Herman moved to the capital 
shortly after the election of Richard 
Nixon, Leonard Garment’s arrival 
from New York did not rate big head- 
lines or a brass band, for his name is 
virtually unknown to the general pub- 
lic. But to Washington lawyers the 
coming of Garment was a significant 
event, carefully noted. 

It confirmed what they had already 
assumed: the Manhattan-based law 
firm of Nixon. Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, 
Alexander & Mitchell could be ex- 
pected to expand its Washington op- 
eration and prosper in the next four 
or eight years. Garment. the law firm’s 
chief of litigation, had directed adver- 
tising and television for Nixon during 
the campaign. The widespread con- 
clusion in Washington was that he 
had come to town to join the Nixon 
“kitchen cabinet”—and to help handle 
any new clients who might happen to 
find their way to the Washington of- 
fice of the President’s former law firm. 

Garment performed this dual role 
for several months, but after the For- 
tas affair. the Nixon administration 
may have become alarmed that Gar- 
ment’s activities could be attacked as 
a conflict of interest. At any rate, in 
June, the White House announced his 
appointment as a $42,500-a-year “spe- 
cial consultant” to the President on 
human rights, minorities and the arts. 
Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler an- 
nounced that in his new capacity, Gar- 
ment was leaving the law firm. 

As legal ethics require, Nixon’s 
name was dropped from the firm after 
his election; when he appointed his 
law partner and campaign manager, 
John N. Mitchell. to be Attorney 
General, the firm lost another name. 
(Because the Washington telephone 
directory is not published until Octo- 
ber. however, an airline or corporate 


giant in need of legal advice can still 
look up “Nixon, Mudge,” etc., on 
page 391 :298-5970.) 

In any event, the Washington 
branch of what is now Mudge, Rose, 
Guthrie & Alexander is not hard to 
find. It occupies space on the fourth 
floor of 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
across the street from the White 
House and a block away. (It could 
not be any closer, since there are no 
commercial buildings directly oppo- 
site the Executive Mansion.) If a visi- 
tor to Suite 400 looks closely. he can 
even make out a faint impression of 
the name “Nixon.” left behind when 
the name was removed from the oiled- 
walnut door, 

When a new administration comes 
to power. Washington lawyers wheel 
and scramble like the starlings over 
the White House at dusk. Some, like 
Garment, arrive for the first time. 
Others leave. And still others, like 
Clark Clifford, Dean and 
Paul Porter, flow on like the Potomac. 
so much a part of the Washington 
landscape that they are impervious to 


Acheson 


political change. 

If you are board chairman of a 
multimillion-dollar industry and you 
need an airline route across the Pa- 
cific, approval to build a natural-gas 
pipeline. or a favorable ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Service. which 
Washington lawyer can help you the 
most during the Nixon administra- 
tion? Who will have the easiest access 
to the White House and Capitol Hill, 
the most “clout”—to use one of Wash- 
ington’s favorite synonyms for influ- 
ence and power? 

Obviously. one major possibility 
would be to start with the law firm 
which the President had 
headed. But there are other options. to 
use another favorite Washington 
word. For example. Deputy Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst’s 


former law firm in Phoenix now has 


himself 
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branch of federal government 


a convenient branch in Washington. 
The firm insists that it had contem- 
plated expansion before the change 
from a Democratic to a Republican 
administration. 

Brice Bishop, senior partner of the 
Kleindienst firm, which is now known 
as Shimmel, Hill & Bishop, says it 
specializes in administrative law be- 
fore the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and similar agencies in 
the capital. It has done work for Gen- 
eral Dynamics, one of the biggest con- 
tractors for the Defense Department. 
The office opened for business on 
January 1, three weeks before Presi- 
dent Nixon’s inauguration. Klein- 
dienst resigned on January 20 and 
was named number two man at the 
Justice Department the next day. 

A top strategist for Sen. Barry Gold- 
water in the 1964 Presidential cam- 
paign. Kleindienst worked for Nixon 
in 1968. Clients of his old firm must be 
getting their money’s worth: at Justice. 
Kleindienst ordered department attor- 
neys to clock their work, at 12-minute 
intervals, on a fantastically detailed 
time sheet. The order touched off 
howls of protest. He said it was cus- 
tomary procedure in private practice. 

The company, foreign government 
or international association in search 
of a Washington attorney might de- 
cide its needs could best be met by the 
former law firm of Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, still listed in the 
phone book (which does not immedi- 
ately respond to the election returns) 
as Royall, Koegel & Rogers. Among 
rival Washington attorneys. reports 
are circulating that the firm is showing 
new strength in the international field. 

A really knowledgeable client in 
search of an attorney might spurn the 
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obvious and pick a Democrat, former 
Sen. George A. Smathers of Florida. 


who has hung out his shingle in Wash- Presidents Truman, Kennedy and Johnson also had 
ington as Smathers. Merrigan & "kitchen cabinets” of D.C. lawyers. 
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All Clifford asks, said President Kennedy, “ 


Abe Fortas and President Nixon, under the 
critical scrutiny of Ralph Nader. 


O'Keefe. Smathers, tall and handsome 
in the manner of a Las Vegas croupier, 
was an usher at President Kennedy’s 
wedding. But he is also a very close 
friend of President Nixon. He intro- 
duced Nixon to millionaire developer 
Charles Gregory (Bebe) Rebozo in 
1951, and the former Smathers and 
Rebozo homes are now part of the 
Nixon compound at Key Biscayne. 
(Smathers sold his bay-front house to 
Nixon for about $127,000 after the 
election. ) 

Of vital importance to Washington 
lawyers since January is an auto- 
graphed picture of President Nixon 
on the office wall. Smathers goes one 
better—he displays a photograph of 
himself with Mr. Nixon and The Rev. 
Billy Graham. 

Thomas H. Kuchel, who failed to 
win renomination as a Republican 
senator from California. is another 
prominent ex-senator to join the ranks 
of the Washington lawyers. He has 
opened a handsomely paneled office 
with thick beige carpeting in a brand- 
new building at 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue. As a partner in the Beverly 
Hills law firm of Wyman. Bautzer, 
Finell, Rothman & Kuchel, the former 
Senate whip will look after the Wash- 
ington interests of an impressive list 
of clients: the Hughes Tool Company, 
Warner Brothers and the Flying Tiger 
Line, among others. 

“Word is already around.” said one 
big Democratic lawyer, a trifle sourly, 
“that Mudge; Royall, Koegel; and 
Shimmel, Hill are the ‘in’ firms. If 
you want to get into the White House, 
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they’re the ones to see.” 

The Clark Cliffords, the Dean Ache- 
sons, the Paul Porters and even new- 
comers like Smathers and Kuchel 
are often hired by clients who be- 
lieve they are buying influence. 
In most cases, what the high-powered 
Washington lawyers actually have to 
offer is judzment—plus expert knowl- 
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that we advertise his 


edge of how to thread one’s way 
through the federal bureaucracy and 
the legislative mills. 

“Influence.” says one of Washing- 
ton’s shrewdest legal hands, “is the 
phoniest commodity in Washington. 
At times it’s sold for an exorbitant 
price. What a solid law firm offers is 
hard work and careful preparation.” 

Nevertheless, clout is what the cli- 
ents seek. Charles Horsky, former 
White House aide now with Covington 
& Burling, the General Motors of the 
Washington legal establishment, has 
noted that “Washington is an irre- 
sistible lure” to influence peddlers. 
“Of course. this does not mean that 
everyone who peddles influence has 
it.” With 105 lawyers, including for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who looks and sounds like a British 
peer, Covington & Burling (or “Covey 
Bubbles,” as the firm is known in the 
trade) is the biggest of the distin- 
euished old-line law firms in town. It 
has its own printing press, the biggest 
private law library in America and 
can, and has, handled anything from 
a border dispute between Cambodia 
and Thailand over an ancient temple 
to the extradition of former dictator 
Marcos Perez Jimenez for the govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 

There are some 13,000 practicing 
lawyers in Washington, but the vast 
majority are like lawyers in Duluth 
or Boston—they handle wills. estates, 
local business interests and the routine 
legal work of the community. The 
Washington lawyers who make the 
wheels go round and comprise what 
some have considered another branch 
of government number no more than 
4,000. And of these, the absolutely top 
power brokers could easily fit (and 
often do) into the bar of the exclusive 
Metropolitan Club. 

The demands for the talents of such 
men is as vast as the bureaucracy. The 
decision of a minor government offi- 


law firm on the backs of one-dollar bills” 


cial toiling in a back room can mean 
millions to a corporation; without a 
Washington lawyer to guide him to 
that decision, the businessman may 
sink slowly out of sight in a bog of 
red tape while trying to find it. 
Washington lawyers are in a much 
better position than outsiders to find 
out where an application is hung up 
and how best to break the logjams. 
This is especially true because of 
the “revolving door” character of 
many Washington legal careers. Often 
lawyers start out working for the gov- 
ernment and then move on to private 
firms, frequently specializing in prac- 
tice before the very agencies they have 
just left. They thus know who to see 
and where to go. And. of course, they 
have friends in the right places. 
President Kennedy was 
aware of the subtleties of the Wash- 
ington law business. When Clark Clif- 
ford, who is first among equals in the 
capital’s legal hierarchy. helped Ken- 
nedy organize the new administration 
in 1961. the President quipped that. 
while other men sought political re- 
wards, “you don’t hear Clark clamor- 
ing. All he asks in return is that we 
advertise his law firm on the backs of 
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himself 


one-dollar bills.’ 

Clifford personally orchestrated the 
legal work throughout a broad spec- 
trum of government agencies that 
saved du Pont $2 billion in taxes when 
it was forced to divest itself of its 
General Motors stock. He report- 
edly received between $750.000 and 
$2,000,000 as his fee. 

Tall, handsome, distinguished. with 
a mellow voice and stage manner. 
Clifford has been a powerful figure in 
both the White House and the execu- 
tive suite for 20 years. He has repre- 
sented not only du Pont. but General 
Electric; IT&T; American Broadcast- 
ing Co.; Time, Inc., and President 
Kennedy personally. As an adviser. 
attorney. confidant and cabinet mem- 


ber, he has played an important role 
in the lives of the last three Democratic 
Presidents. 

As special counsel to Harry S Tru- 
man, he was perhaps the chief archi- 
tect of the miraculous 1948 “whistle- 
stop” campaign. 

As a friend and personal lawyer to 
President Kennedy, he handled the 
transfer of power between the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administrations. 
And when after his election, Kennedy 
sold his Georgetown house to Perry 
Ausbrook, a wealthy young govern- 
ment attorney. Clifford handled the 
sale for the President: Dean Acheson 
of Covington & Burling batted for the 
Ausbrooks. (The reported sale price 
was $105,000.) For lawyers of their 
immense prestige, a real-estate closing 
was something of a comedown. “Per- 
haps,” Acheson told Clifford, “our 
next confrontation will be over a traf- 
fic ticket.” 

After the disastrous CIA invasion 
of Cuba at the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy 
called in Clifford to help clean up the 
mess. He named him to the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
with supervisory duties over the CIA 
and other U.S. intelligence agencies. 
In April, 1963, Kennedy chose Clif- 
ford as head of the panel. The board’s 
work has never been much publicized. 
Clifford 


though a private attorney—had access 


but as al- 


its chairman, 


to the innermost secrets of American 
intelligence. 

In January, 1968, President John- 
son named Clifford Secretary of De- 
fense. succeeding Robert 5S. McNa- 
mara. To nearly everyone’s surprise. 
Clifford became a formidable voice in 
persuading President Johnson to de- 
escalate the war in Viet Nam and halt 
the bombing of the North. When 
Johnson stepped down, Clifford re- 
turned to his law office across Lafay- 
ette Park near the White House. 
Formerly [Continued on page 102} 
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BY MAX GUNTHER 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BURT SHAVITZ 


m “It’s nice to have money,” said Charles C. Johnson, “but 
money brings problems. One is that a two-cent deposit on a 
soda bottle doesn’t mean enough any more. The hell with it. 
You just throw the bottle away.” 

Johnson, known to friends as C. C., is a tall, erudite Negro 
who heads the U.S. government’s new Consumer Protection 
and Environmental Health Service. He was talking about a 
potentially ghastly problem that has suddenly loomed up to 
scare federal, state and local planners: the problem of gar- 
bage disposal. 

This affluent nation abruptly finds itself half-buried in 
refuse. The enormous national trash pile has been growing 
for a long time, but in the past two boom decades—while 
nobody was really looking—its rate of growth speeded up 
exponentially. Now it has reached a critical and frightening 
size. It overflows from municipal dumps. Existing inciner- 
ators can barely make a dent in it. We'll dump a staggering 
31% billion tons more onto the pile this year and even bigger 
loads in the next decade. 

“The time has finally come when we’ve got to apply some 
science and money to our solid-waste problems,” says Leo 
Weaver, general manager of the American Public Works 
Association’s Institute for Solid Wastes. Until the mid-20th 
century, there was enough room in this country, and the 
yearly loads of refuse were small enough, that we could dis- 
pose of the stuff in the cheapest, most primitive ways without 
getting ourselves in trouble. We could dump it or—next 
cheapest method—bury it. But affluence and population 
growth have finally caught up with us. From now on, we've 
got to use more modern and more costly ways of handling 
garbage—because they are the only ways left. 

The money will come out of taxpayers’ pockets, of course. 
Over the next decade or two, increasingly large portions of 
your tax dollar are going to go for waste disposal. “It may be 
painful,” says C, C. Johnson, “but the nation will do it be- 
cause we have to. There is no other choice.” 

Earlier in this nation’s history, we were presented with a 
similar ultimatum in the case of sewage. Towns and cities 
elected to pay for expensive underground piping systems, 
cesspools and treatment plants. Taxpayers grumbled but paid 
up. They had to. There was no other choice. 

“What makes the situation particularly bad today in the 
case of solid wastes,” says Johnson gloomily, “is that people 
should have started modernizing the nation’s waste-disposal 
methods 25 years ago. But, of course, they didn’t. Garbage isn’t 
something people get excited about, as long as it isn’t piling up 
in their own backyards. It isn’t a thing that makes great polit- 
ical rhetoric. Everybody said, ‘Don’t lecture me about it, just 
take the garbage away.’ What only a few realized was that we 
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America’s garbage 


were rapidly running out of places to take the garbage to.” 

The men running our towns and cities a quarter 
century ago didn’t look ahead astutely enough. This 
wasn’t altogether their fault, of course. Many aspects of 
life today would have been virtually impossible for them 
to imagine. They foresaw the explosive growth in U.S. 
population, at least to some extent. But they didn’t fore- 
see the fantastic rise in national wealth. Nor the fact 
that our wealth would make us a nation of throwers- 
away—more inclined to toss out a worn tire than retread 
it, junk a middle-aged car or a broken toy than fix it, 
discard a ripped pair of pants than sew them up. Nor 
the fact that manufacturers would cater to this throw- 
away mood with nonreturnable bottles, disposable dia- 
pers and dresses, paper towels. Nor, indeed, did they 
fully foresee the sheer volume of thing’ that would be 
manufactured in this country—manufactured. sold, used 
and eventually tossed out. 

They also failed to think hard enough about land. 
Each year in this country, roughly a million acres of 
virgin land are gobbled up for industrial plants, sub- 
urbs, highways, parking lots. Hundreds of isolated ra- 
vines and swamps out in the boondocks, once acceptable 
as dumps or incinerator sites, are no longer acceptable. 
Towns have spread out and surrounded them. Such a 
waste-disposal area can’t expand; the local citizens 
would scream with rage if it did. Yet, if it can’t expand, 
how can it swallow the increasingly huge loads of refuse 
that the citizens generate ? 

Ah, that is the question. By failing to ask it soon 
enough or seriously enough, yesterday’s planners cre- 
ated nightmares for the planners of the 1960’s. 

They created, for example, the Kenilworth Dump in 
Washington, D.C. It was officially established early in 
the 1940’s, in a bleak, deserted area about five miles 
from the White House. Some refuse-collection agencies 
grumbled that it was too far from the center of the city. 
but various Keep-Washington-Beautiful groups pointed 
out that, as the nation’s chief showcase city, Washington 
could not afford to have anything so unsightly as a dump 
any where near its attractive central area. 

Fine. For a number of years the Kenilworth Dump 
operated quietly in its obscure corner of the District of 
Columbia. The dumping area expanded from year to 
year, but the expansion at first seemed so gradual and 
the available space (125 acres) so big that hardly any- 
body worried. 

Trouble developed slowly in the 1950’s and intensified 
to a crisis in the 1960's. The city’s population and its 
citizens’ affluence were both growing, About 250,000 
tons of solid waste were generated in the District of 
Columbia in 1950. By 1965 the load had more than 


tripled, to over 800,000 tons a year. (This didn’t include 
most offices or installations of the federal government, 
which hauls its own wastes to its own disposal sites.) 
The dump was rapidly filling up. Desperately trying to 
make more room, municipal officials had the garbage 
bulldozed into enormous hills and burned daily. The 
noxious ginger-colored smoke drifted over the nation’s 
showcase city, Citizens coughed, wheezed and howled 
with indignation. Yet the burning had to continue. 
“What else are we supposed to do with the stuff?” 
shouted one harassed official to a protest committee. 
“Dump it on the White House lawn? Into the Potomac? 
I tell you the Kenilworth Dump is at the very limit of 
its capacity!” 

And the frustrating fact was that not even daily burn- 
ing promised to solye the problem for long. About one- 
third of each day’s load hauled in by refuse trucks con- 
sisted of materials that wouldn’t burn: metal, glass, 
plastic. Some of this nonburnable junk—glass bottles, 
for instance—could be pulverized by bulldozer tracks 
and thus reduced in volume. Old bed frames, broken 
roller skates and tin cans could be counted on to rust 
and disintegrate eventually. But included in the daily 
load were increasingly large amounts of materials that 
would not burn, rust, rot, disintegrate or go away in any 
other sense. There were space-age plastics, aluminum 
beer and soda cans. strange new metal alloys: things 
that would simply sit there on the dump, virtually un- 
changed, for decades or centuries—or, as far as anybody 
knew. for all eternity. 

The hills of garbage piled higher and higher. The fires 
grew bigger, the smoke thicker. Sen. Joseph Tydings 
of Maryland, a leader in the fight to douse the fires, 
visited the dump one day in 1966 and gazed horrified at 
“a hell on earth, a modern version of Hades.” He saw 
125 acres of refuse piled high over his head. Between 
the hills were muddy, narrow dirt tracks used by collec- 
tion trucks that poured into the area in a steady stream 
every day. In some places the refuse burned furiously ; 
in other places it smoldered, giving off smoke of various 
colors and odors, all of them bad. Contributing to the 
fumes were old mattresses, tires, dead dogs and cats, 
shoes, automobile seats, paint buckets: all the leavings 
of a great and wealthy civilization. 

It was, indeed, a Hades, But what could be done about 
it? The dump could not expand, for the city had spread 
and surrounded it. There were now homes and indus- 
tries in the area, screened from the view of the dump 
(but not the smell) by hills and trees. Yet there was no- 
where else to take the city’s garbage. A few incinerators 
were taking part of the load, but they were badly over- 
loaded and were contributing [Continued on page 92] 
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Ino landmark experiment, four aquanauts live for two months beneath the sea 


MAN FINDS A HOME 
-_ ONTHE A 
CEAN BOTTOM 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY FLIP SCHULKE 


Big question: | 
would men go — 
Siicrazy .. =. | 
in isolation? 


@ The record for underwater living was 30 days at 
205 feet. Scott Carpenter and Robert Sonnenburg 
had survived that without trouble. But NASA would 
one day be putting men into months-long space 
flights and no one is yet sure what effect such con- 
finement may have on tomorrow’s scientists. Project 
Tektite, a joint venture of the Navy, Department of 
Interior, NASA and the General Electric Co. was 
planned, in part, to gain psychological data on men 
“living in close quarters while captive in a hostile 
environment. The four men who lived for two months 
in and about a steel ‘‘habitat’” 42 feet below the sur- 
face in the Virgin Islands also tested man’s ability 
to live on a saturation mixture of nitrogen and ox- 
ygen. Last April 20, after two months at the bottom 
of the sea, four bearded, happy aquanauts returned 
to the surface showing no psychological ill effects. 
All were still friends—but wanted to see their wives. 


_Aquanauts go about daily work 


in vicinity of their underwater 
residence. Marine science 
experiments included taking 
water samples from various 
depths and pumping these 
through system of plastic pipes 
(below) for plankton studies. 

Men ventured up to 1,800 feet 
from home using conventional 
scuba gear. Way stations (above), 


_ nicknamed telephone booths, 


were strategically placed 

in neighborhood to provide 

safe refuge from shark attacks. 
Floating grid markers, right, 
were to orient divers as to depth. 


Lobsters, morays and 
sharks prowl 
outside sea fort 


- % Pripkai 


en 


Diver, above, prepares to fleas lobster after tagging 
animal with electronic homing signal. Another diver, 
above center, enters shark cage in habitat's base 
structure. A moray eel slipped into this cage once, but 
sharks proved no problem. Undersea home was well 
equipped for relaxation. An aquanaut, above right, sacks 
out with a book while listening to hi-fi on headphones. 
Crew's quarters also had a TV receiver—but unseen TV 
eyes watched the men's every move for two months. At 
right, one diver approaches large Plexiglas “‘porthole” in 
Tektite’s steel wall, while another man looks out. 
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Like an oversize space vehicle fit to take four men 
on a long interstellar journey, Tektite’s underwater 
structure, designed and built by General Electric, 
lets man take his own environment—and some as- 
pects of a Big Brother society—to the bottom of the 
sea. Two vertical cylinders, each 18 feet high and 
12% feet in diameter, are mounted on a base con- 
taining 85 tons of ballast. Entering the base through 
a shark cage, the aquanauts first come up into a wet 
room, then climb into room above where 60 days of 
food is stored and environmental-control machinery 
operates. Crawling through tunnel between tanks, 
men then enter upper level of second tower where 
major laboratory work is done. Crew’s quarters are 
on floor below. In each of the four rooms a closed- 
circuit television camera and an open microphone 
carried every word and deed of the four men to 
teams of psychologists manning monitors on the 
surface. In addition, each night, as the men crawled 
into their Pullman-style bunks, they plugged them- 
selves into an electroencephalogram (EEG) device 
which measured their brain waves during sleep. 
Sophisticated electronics were also involved in 
studies of spiny lobsters. Early in the 60-day project, 
large numbers of these creatures were “tagged” 
with tiny sonic transmitters. Thereafter their move- 
ments and migrations could be tracked with a small 
portable sonar device capable of receiving a signal 
even if the lobster buried itself in coral four miles 
away. The only close call the aquanauts had with sea 
creatures was when a five-foot moray eel slipped 
between the bars of the shark cage, preventing the 
men from entering or leaving their habitat. After 
several attempts to make the dangerous intruder go 
away, the men had to kill it with a spear. 
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HOME ON THE OCEAN BOTTOM 


Just before he plunged below the surface with his three fellow aqua- 
nauts, Tektite Project Chief Richard A. Waller snapped the butt of his 
last cigarette into the water. He knew it would be 60 days before he 
could have another smoke. His three companions, Dr. H. Edward Clifton, 
Conrad V. W. Mahnken and John G. Van Derwalker, were already non- 
smokers, but Waller was a three-pack-a-day man. Withdrawal was going 
to be rough. It would add just one more ingredient of stress to a situation 
already fraught with potential for trouble. But this was one of the prime 
reasons for Project Tektite: to find out how men could get along, in spite 
of stress, in a prison fashioned by and for science. 

One of the first things the four men agreed was that any grievances 
that might arise among them would be aired immediately and not 
allowed to fester. Throughout the two months they spent under the sea, 
a few minor disagreements cropped up—but they were talked out im- 
mediately. By the time the mission was over, it was clear that the men’s 
determination not to foul up the operation had resulted in them getting 
along better than they might have under average conditions. 

Because the surrounding waters were Caribbean clear, light from the 
sun filtered down through the habitat’s ports and provided a semblance 
of a day/night cycle. In the beginning, the men began their daily activi- 
ties about 9:30 a.m. and sacked out for the night about 10:30 p.m. As 
days and weeks passed, however, the aquanauts’ “day” shifted toward 
later hours. Despite “morning sunlight,’ they tended to sleep until 
almost noon and to work until about 1 a.m. No particular explanation 
has been found for this; the men say, “‘it just happened.” 

Appetites were unaffected throughout the two months underwater. 
The habitat was stocked with adequate provisions for 60 days and no 
resupply was originally planned. However, a few “treats” were sent 
down to the men by their families on special occasions. Although all 
food was necessarily bland because it had to be cooked by boiling or 
baking, (broiling or frying would have put too heavy a strain on the en- 
vironmental-control system) the only thing the men developed a marked 
craving for was fresh fruit. At the end of the mission, the men’s weights 
had not varied more than a pound or two. 

A question as to whether breathing a pressurized mixture of gasses 
over such a long period of time would fatigue the lungs seems to have 
been answered negatively. The men lived on a mixture of 92-percent 
nitrogen, eight-percent oxygen (normal ‘‘air’”’ contains 79-percent nitro- 
gen and 11-percent oxygen). The nitrogen ‘‘saturation” required a de- 
compression time of over 20 hours, but there were no ill effects. 

Although the men were thoroughly aware of the presence of TV 
cameras and open microphones within their home on the seabed, these 
did not seem to make them self-conscious. As time passed, they ap- 
peared to pay less and less attention to the electronic bugs. Occasion- 
ally, when the men wanted to exchange a few words in private, they 
simply turned off the microphones and let mission-control people sweat 
out a few moments of silence. 

Perhaps the most leering question put to the Tektite aquanauts after 
their long underwater experiment was, “What is the second most im- 
portant thing you missed while you were down there?” Surprisingly, 
perhaps, doctors concluded that 60 days abstinence from sex seemed 
not to have affected the men’s morale. 

Rick Waller’s tobacco habit was clearly a more urgent problem. The 
first thing he did coming out of decompression was light up a cigar. = 
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Summer is gone, leaving sun-bright 
memories and a healthy tan. Now youth returns 
to the richer hues of autumn 


Contemporary design in fashion fits 


the mood of a modern campus Lelie 
TANT A 


Below, imported suede belted jacket, ‘The Piper,” is from Cresco, 
$90. Worn with all-wool Branford slacks, $30. The girl’s outfit 

is by Sportempos. Preceding page, matching Orlon sweaters, $15, 
scarves, $4, and tams, $3, are all from Robert Bruce. 


PRODUCED BY NICKY QUEST PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. BARRY O'ROURKE 


Photographed at the State University of New York at Albany 


On the facing page the man wears a velvet 
shirt, $60, cotton slacks, $50, and stud- 
ded belt, $22.50, all by Bill Blass. Above, 
the men wear, first, a wool plaid walking 
suit by John Weitz; next, a Cresco leather 
buckled coat, $110; then, a corduroy Nor- 
folk jacket by Puritan Sportswear, $55; 
finally, a Harbor Master raincoat with zip- 
out lining by Borg, $65. At right, from 

left: wool mock-turtleneck sweater and vest, 
each $20, from Himalaya; matching wool 
shirt and slacks by Puritan, each $16; Shetland 
wool sweater by Himalaya, $14, with 
wool slacks by Moyer, $28.50. Girls’ 
clothes are by Teddi of California, Joshua 
Tree, D‘naz, Sportissimo and The Market. 
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Suits and jackets dress up the season with color 
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On the facing page the men wear, from lefi, 

a Bedford twill double-breasted suit with high 
militarylike collar, $165, from Hardy Amies, 
USA; next, a windowpane-patterned wool suit, 
$180, designed by Bill Blass, shirt and tie 
also by Blass; finally, a wool nailhead 

suit, $125, by Tempo Internationale, with 
Arrow Decton shirt, $8. Above, a wool vel- 
our polo coat with military-style cuffs by 
Allen Case, $150. Girl's outfit by Patti 
Cappeli for Addenda. At right, standing: 

first, a Cricketeer plaid three-piece suit, 

all wool, $90, with Arrow Decton denim shirt, 
$7.50; then, a double-breasted six-button 
jacket with high center vent by Worsted-Tex. 
Sitting: first, a double-breasted blazer 

with suppressed waist and high double vents, 
$110, by Hardy Amies, USA; then, a six- 
button windowpane sport jacket, $110, also 
by Hardy Amies, USA. Accessories by Amies. 


Below, a double-knit blazer with drinking man’s pock- 
ets and surgeon's cuffs, $125, with silk ascot shirt, 
$25, both by Allen Case. Girl's outfit by Joshua Tree. 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


Booze, broads, bombs o eae all 
here—nothing siiciMorcarct offending 


| CAN'T WA 
UNT 
TOMORROW... 


‘cause | get better-looking every day 


BY JOE WILLIE NAMATH 
WITH DICK SCHAAP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOB PEAK 


At the time this first installment of my story went to press, | 
didn’t know whether or not I’d be playing football this year and, 
‘if | were, whether I’d be playing in the American Football 
League or the Canadian Football League. 

| hope I'll be playing, and | hope I'll be playing in the Amer- 
ican Football League. | love to play football, and | love to play 
against the absolutely best competition. 

My future was uncertain because of my part ownership of 
Bachelors III, a restaurant in New York City. The commissioner 
of football, Pete Rozelle, told me in June that if | didn’t give up 
my share of Bachelors III, I’d be suspended from football. I'd 
be suspended, he said, because, through my ownership of 
the restaurant, | was associating with undesirable people. Mr. 
Rozelle said that my association with these people could be 
damaging to professional football. 


Copyright © 1969 Random House, Inc. Excerpted from the forthcoming book 
Bachelor |, to be published by Random House, Inc. 
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| refused to give up my interest in Bachelors III and, instead, announced that 
| was retiring from football for one simple, basic reason: | haven’t done any- 
thing wrong. | haven't bet with bookmakers on football games one way or the 
other. I’ve never lost a game on purpose or tried to shave points. | admit | have 
deliberately given information to gamblers to affect their bets: before the 
Super Bowl, | guaranteed that we’d win the game and | told everybody—out in 
the open—to bet on the New York Jets. If that’s illegal, | should have been 
Suspended before the Super Bowl game, because everything | said was 
reported in the newspapers. 

That's my way: | do things out in the open. | drink in the open. | date in the 
open. | talk to people in the open. Maybe | drink more than | should sometimes, 
and maybe | date a few girls who wouldn't be admitted to debutante balls, and 
maybe I’ve talked to some people who like to back their opinions with cash. 
Well, | don’t think there’s anything wrong with that, and | haven’t met many 
people in my life who haven't done all those things. 

The thing that really bothers me about the whole situation is the hypocrisy. 
The president of the New York Jets owns a racetrack, where people go to bet. 
The commissioner of football has negotiated with the Hughes Sports Network, 
which is owned by Howard Hughes, who also owns four or five gambling casinos 
in Las Vegas. | think the president of the Jets is entitled to own a racetrack, 
and | think the commissioner is entitled to negotiate with the Hughes Sports 
Network, and | think I’m entitled to run a legitimate business, too. 

I'm supposed to be different because | play quarterback, because | throw 
passes, because my performance in a football game can determine whether 
my team wins or loses. What they’re saying is, ‘‘Hey, Joe, you’ve got to behave 
better than everybody else because you're in a position where you could fix a 
football game.’’ That sounds to me like they don’t think very much of me as 
a person. If I thought so little of a guy | couldn’t trust him to put out his best 
every time, hell, | wouldn’t try to sell tickets on his name and | wouldn't make 
films about him and | wouldn’t use him to publicize my product. They don’t 
have double standards; they’ve got about 10 different standards. 

I've got my own standards, and | live up to them. | treat people decently. | 
respect people for what they are. | try to win every game | play. I live. | enjoy 
myself. And this—what follows—is my life, my story. 

| just want to say a couple of things about the way | tell my story. First, it’s 
more funny than it is serious, because that’s me. | cried when | announced 
my retirement, but most of the time, | laugh; I'd always rather laugh than cry. 
Second, | still refer to the Jets as my team and to myself as a football player, 
because | still feel that way; | hope | don’t have to change my feelings. And, 
third, | haven’t gone into any detail here on the Bachelors II! situation because, 
as I’ve said, when this went to press, | didn’t know how the whole thing would 
turn out. But I’ll talk about it in the next installment. | already know what I’m 
going to call my chapter on the situation. I’m calling it, ‘The Harper Valley PTA.” 
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| Never Drink at Half Time 


oward Coseil, the sportscaster, was standing in 
front of me on the elevator at the American 
Broadcasting Company building in New York. 
This was several months before Pete Rozelle, 
the commissioner of football, told me that | 
wasn't supposed to be seen with undesirables. The elevator 
was running down, and Howard, as usual, was running on. 
Most of the time, | like Howard. He’s a funny guy. He’s the 
kind of guy who, when he meets someone, says, very 
loudly, ‘‘This must be a great day for you—meeting me!” 

Howard turned to another guy on the crowded elevator 
and said, in his usual tone, like he’s announcing a secret 
to the whole world, ‘‘Did you hear the big news?” 

“‘No,"' the guy said. ‘What happened?” 

“They found Namath stone drunk in the gutter this 
morning,” Cosell said. ‘‘He got up and he fought the cops. 
He’s suspended from football completely. He’s finished.” 

“What else is new?" said the guy. ‘“‘Namath’s always 
drunk. He's always stoned. He still thinks he’s in high 
school.” 

“Is that right?”’ said Howard. 

“Sure,’’ the guy said. ‘He was a drunk in high school.”’ 

Howard grinned. ‘‘Well,”’ he said, stepping out from in 
front of me, ‘‘meet Joe Namath.” 

The guy looked at me sheepishly with kind of a half 
smile. ‘Hi, Joe,”’ he said. 

“Man,"' | said, ‘get out of here. Get away from me.”’ 

This is the sort of thing that happens to me all the time. 
Here's a guy | don't know, | never even met, and he’s say- 
ing in front of a whole bunch of people that | was a drunk 
in high school. Hell, | hardly ever had a drink in high school, 
except maybe some red wine once in a while. And | didn’t 
drink much in college, either. | didn’t learn how to drink, 
really, until | got to New York, 

| hate all the untrue stories about me. I've always hated 
getting into trouble for things | didn’t do. There are always 
items in the columns about me and various girls, and most 
of the time | never met the girls, or at least | haven't seen 
them in a few years. There must've been dozens of those 
items about me and Kay Stevens, the singer, about her 
giving me presents and us going out on dates and even us 
getting engaged, and it was all happening in somebody’s 
imagination. | mean, | suppose Miss Stevens is a very nice 
lady—I used to like to listen to her records when | was a 
kid—but | don’t know where anybody got the idea we were 
going out together. Guys are always coming up to me and 
asking me if | know so-and-so. | never heard of the girl, but 
somebody's told the guy I've been going out with her, and 
it’s his girl, and he’s hot. I don’t blame him for being hot, 
but | don’t even know the girl. | don’t know why people 
make up stories like that. | could get hurt. 

There are enough true stories about me without guys 
going around making things up. To hear some of those 
guys, I'm always falling down drunk, and I've had more 
stewardesses than all the pilots and copilots in the coun- 
try put together. That's crazy. | can't remember the last 
time | really was drunk, drunk enough to not know what | 
was doing, and, shoot, there are some airlines | haven't 
even flown yet. 

I'll admit I’ve had a drink or two, and I've actually met 
some girls, and I've played’a few football games in my life. 
And | don’t mind talking about the truth. | don’t mind talk- 
ing about the things that really happened. I’m going to tell 
you about all of it, and !’m going to tell it straight. I’m going 
to tell you about the way | am, and if you don’t like me 
the way | am, that’s fine. That's your hang-up, not mine. 

All | ask is that you know mea little before you judge me, 
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that you know some of the facts, and the facts aren't 
always what you read in the papers. For instance, according 
to one story I read, Jim Hudson, my roommate on the New 
York Jets, and | got fined for drinking J. & B. Scotch in 
Jimmy Fazio’s restaurant in Fort Lauderdale after curfew a 
week before the 1969 Super Bowl game. That story's a lie 
from top to bottom. In the first place, | drink Johnnie 
Walker Red, and Jimmy Fazio’s not going to run out of 
Johnnie Walker Red, because he hasn’t yet. And Hudson 
and | didn't get fined. And we weren't out after curfew. 
Goldang—I always say, ‘‘Goldang;"’ I never take the Lord’s 
name in vain—there wasn’t even any curfew that night. 

| did get fined once right before the Super Bowl, and that 
was $50 for missing a picture session the Monday before 
the game. Well, hell, the picture session was at 10 in the 
morning, and we weren't practicing that day, I’m a physical- 
fitness nut, and | believe in getting a good night's sleep 
every night the week before a game. |’m not going to get up 
at 9:30 or something and ruin my night's sleep. I've got 
to get my five or six hours every single night. 

| don't know why some people keep misunderstanding 
me. | don’t ever lie. Well, | hardly ever lie. At least, | don't 
lie to guys. | do either one of two things. | tell the plain 
truth, like when | said there were five or six quarterbacks 
in the American Football League better than Baltimore's 
Earl Morrall—just a simple statement of fact—or | kid a 
little, When somebody asks me why we lost a game and | 
say,‘'’Cause we were out drinking all night,’”’ he ought to 
realize I'm just saying that, | don't mean it. | take football 
too seriously to stay out drinking the whole night before 
a game. 

But some people seem to hear only what they want to 
hear. When I’m telling the truth, they think I'm kidding, 
and when I’m kidding, they think I'm telling the truth. | 
guess those people are going to have trouble with this book, 
because a lot of it’s going to be serious, and a lot of it's 
going to be fun, and all of it’s going to be me. 

All | want is for people to know the truth about me and 
for writers to write the truth about me. | don't care what 
they say, as long as it’s truthful. Take a story that a fellow 
named Jimmy Breslin wrote about me. | like Jimmy. He 
walked around the golf course with me one day all hunched 
over, because he said he’d never been around a golf course 
before without carrying a double, without carrying two bags 
on his back, | just think about him and | laugh. We did a lot 
of talking over a lot of Scotch. 

But he wrote a story about me, and he said that the 
night before we played Oakland for the American Football 
League title on December 29, 1968, | went over to the 
Summit Hotel with a broad and a bottle and, while the 
Oakland Raiders were sleeping, | was doing what's right, 
and then the next morning, while the Oakland Raiders were 
walking around in their team blazers, | was out on the 
street wearing my $5,000 fur coat. 

That story is just plain ridiculous. 

| never wore that fur coat in public. 


Who'd They Think They Were 
Messing with—the Rams? 


The day after we beat the Oakland Raiders for the 1968 
American Football League championship, one of my friends 
came running up to me, “Hey, Joe,” he said. ‘You hear 
the spread for the Super Bow! game?” 

“*No,"’ | said. ‘What's the spread?” 

“Seventeen points,”’ he said. “‘Seventeen mother points.”’ 
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“Hell,” | said. ‘That's crazy. We should only be favored 
by nine or 10.” 

| wasn't serious, of course. | knew that Baltimore was 
going to be favored over us. But when | heard that they 
were favored by 17 points, | couldn't believe it. | couldn't 
believe anybody would be dumb enough to give us 17 
points. 

Sure, | knew the Baltimore Colts had a great team. | 
knew some people were saying they had the greatest team 
in the history of professional football, They'd only lost two 
games in two years, so they had to be pretty damn good. 
But | knew we had a great team, too. We were the New York 
Jets, man, and you just couldn't give the New York Jets 17 
points. Who'd they think the Colts were going to be playing 
—the Los Angeles Rams or the Cleveland Browns or one of 
those teams? 

For a few days after the Oakland game, while sports- 
writers all over the country were telling everybody how bad 
Baltimore was going to beat us, | just relaxed and enjoyed 
the feeling of being a part of the champions of the Amer- 
ican Football League. The day after New Year’s, we flew to 
Fort Lauderdale to start getting ready for the Super Bowl. 
When | was a teen-ager, | thought about joining the Air 
Force—it looked like one good way for me to stay out of the 
Pennsylvania steel mills—and becoming a pilot. | still think 
I'd like to learn how to fly, but | don't enjoy commercial 
planes. | don’t enjoy them at all. On the way down to 
Florida, | managed to calm my nerves with a few Johnnie 
Walker tranquilizers. 

From the airport we drove over to the Galt Ocean Mile, 
the same hotel the Green Bay Packers had stayed in the 
year before, and Jim Hudson and | checked into our room, 
the Governor's Suite, the same room Vince Lombardi, the 
Green Bay coach, had lived in the year before. | think Lom- 
bardi’s a helluva coach, and he's always said nice things 
about me, but I'm not sure he would have approved of 
everything | did in his old room the week before the Super 
Bowl. 


herever the Jets went, Hudson and | took a 
suite, Just so the club wouldn't go broke, we 
shared the difference in price between a regu- 
lar double room and a suite. | actually need a 
suite, because | get a lot of visitors, people who 
want to come up and talk about football and things like that 
—you'd be surprised how many girls there are who like to 
talk football in my hotel room—and | don't like to disturb 
Hudson. It’s good having Jim around, though, because he’s 
a married man, and a lot of girls wouldn't feel safe in a 
hotel room with just a bachelor. As long as I've got Jim 
around as a chaperone, all the girls feel safe. 

The very first morning in Fort Lauderdale, | had a couple 
of visitors, but they didn’t want to come up to my room, 
and they didn't want to talk football. They were from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. On our last trip to 
Miami, to play the Dolphins, some distinguished citizen 
had threatened to kill me. (Later, when all those stories 
were going around that | was the new head man of the 
Cosa Nostra—hell, I'm not even eligible; | just look Italian 
—this gentleman was rumored to be one of my closest 
friends. | don’t think that's a very nice way to show friend- 
ship.) | lived through that previous trip, and the FBI agents 
said they hoped I'd do just as well on this one. ‘‘A routine 
checkup,”’ one of the agents told me. He was very happy 
about the particular room I'd picked. He said that, because 
of the position of my balcony, anybody who wanted to shoot 
me would have to fire from a wide open spot on the beach 
behind the hotel. ‘‘There's nothing to worry about,"’ said 
the FBI agent. ‘‘If he shoots you, he can’t possibly get 


away." That really made me feel a lot better, 

I've got to admit that I’m not one of the biggest fans of 
the FBI these days. | mean, | don't mind them tapping my 
phones. | don't even mind them playing the tapes for every 
tourist who walks into their offices. | just wish to hell that 
they'd pay their share of the phone bill. That's only fair. 

It wasn’t nice of the FBI to send complete strangers to 
talk to me in Fort Lauderdale. The least they could've done 
was send the agents who'd been tailing me during the 
season. |'m pretty sure they started keeping me company 
right after we lost a couple of games to Buffalo and Denver. 
It was nothing personal, but | had five passes intercepted 
in each of those games, and the FBI or the CIA or some- 
body like that got a little curious. Nothing serious, They 
just checked all my bank deposits. | don’t blame them, | 
guess. | don't really know very much about garnbling—I 
don’t eavesdrop on anybody else’s conversations in Bach- 
elors |||—but I've been told that some people actually do 
bet on professional football games. Guys kid me now and 
then, “C'mon, Joe, you want to make $50,000 this week- 
end?” and | kid them right back, ‘‘Who do I have to kill?” 
and they just laugh. They're only fooling around, but some- 
times the FBI doesn't have any sense of humor. 

Not too long after the Denver game, Ray Abruzzese, who 


‘shares an apartment with me in New York, and | began to 


get the feeling that we were being trailed and that our 
phone was being tapped. Ray, who used to play for the 
Jets and is my partner in Bachelors III, thought maybe the 
phone was being tapped by an irate husband, but | told 
him it probably wasn’t that serious, probably just the FBI. 
We were both pretty amused, but we stopped cracking 
funny jokes on the phone about point spreads. 

Then | had to go out of town for a road game. We were 
taking a ridiculously early chartered flight, about 10 in the 
morning, and Ray and | slept through the alarm. We didn't 
wake up till about 9:30. We got dressed quick and | just 
grabbed a toothbrush, figuring I'd pick up some clothes 
out of town, and Ray started driving me to the airport. | 
kept hoping that the plane had taken off. | knew I'd get 
fined for missing the flight, but | was more worried about 
keeping everybody waiting. | knew | could catch a later 
plane. 

We were about 20 minutes from the airport when, sud- 
denly, Ray started cursing like crazy. “Why didn't that 
mother wake us up?"' Ray said. 

“Who you talking about?’’ | said. 

“That mother that's following us,'’ Ray said, nodding 
at the rearview mirror. ‘‘He knew what time we had to be 
at the airport, the bastard. Why didn't he call us up? Why 
didn't he wake us?’ Ray was really mad at the guy. The 
FBI went down a notch or two in Ray's estimation that day. 

When | wasn't busy talking to the FBI that first morning 
in Fort Lauderdale, | was down in the Imperial Room of the 
Galt Ocean Mile attending a team meeting and getting my 
first look at the Baltimore movies. Like always, | only 
watched their defensive team, the guys I'd be facing, and, 
I'll tell you, | enjoyed that show as much as a good Lee 
Marvin movie. | saw what the Colts could do and what they 
couldn't do, and | liked what | saw. Some people were 
saying that the Jets'd be scared of the Colt defense. 
Scared, hell, the only thing that scared me was that they 
might change their defense. 

What | liked best was the Baltimore safety blitz. Lots of 
times, just before the snap or on the snap, they moved 
their two safeties, Rick Volk and Jerry Logan, up to fill in 
the gaps between the linebackers. Sometimes, one safety 
would blitz—shoot through and try to get the quarterback 
—and, sometimes, the other one would blitz. No matter 
who blitzed, they had to leave part of the middle open. [ 
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knew | could hit my wide receivers slanting in. (Of course, 
| knew | was going to get hit, too. You get hit almost every 
time on those blitzes—and | don’t enjoy getting hit—but 
it's worth it to have those receivers open.) 

| prayed that the Colts would blitz us. If they did, | 
figured, they were dead. Our backs are the best there are 
at picking up a blitz. Matt Snell and Bill Mathis are fan- 
tastic, and Emerson Boozer keeps getting better and better, 
both blocking and reading defenses. And our ends, Don 
Maynard and George Sauer and Pete Lammons, can smell 
a blitz a mile away. They've got a whole bunch of little 
signals to change their patterns; like, if Maynard winks at 
me, he means he’s going to run an “‘l"’ pattern. In the 1968 
season, we handled the blitz like crazy. Against Miami, we 
completed five touchdown passes, and all five came against 
the blitz. Anybody that’s ever played in the American Foot- 
ball League will tell you not to blitz against New York. Of 
course, the Colts didn't know that; they didn’t have any 
regulars—just one substitute—who'd played in the Amer- 
ican Football League. We had three or four guys on our 
club who'd spent some time with the Colts before they 
moved up in class. 


he days leading up to the Super Bow! game passed 

quickly. | practiced damn hard, and | watched Balti- 

more movies in my room, as well as in our team 

meetings. | loved what the projector showed me; the 

one-eyed monster tells no lies. | guess my teammates 
felt the same way. ‘‘Damn, Joe, we better stop watching 
these movies,’’ Pete Lammons said to me, after one meet- 
ing, ‘‘or we're gonna get overconfident.” | cracked up 
laughing. Then | realized Pete was right; | wondered which 
one of us was going to call up the Colts and tell them they 
didn't have a chance. 

Three days before the game, after | got my right knee 
drained and had some pain reliever shot into my left 
knee for the tendon there that’s always inflamed, | went 
down to the Miami Springs Villas to receive an award from 
the Touchdown Club as the outstanding player in pro foot- 
ball. | knew the place pretty well. Eastern Airline steward- 
esses train there; I've done some training there myself 
during the off-season. 

“We're going to win Sunday," | told the people at the 
Touchdown Club dinner. “‘I'll guarantee you.” 

| was just telling those people the truth. I’m not allowed 
to bet on football games, and | don’t, but, what the hell, 
all those people were nice enough to give me an award, | 
figured |'d be nice enough to give them a good tip. They 
should have mortgaged their houses and put everything 
on the Jets. Hell, they could have bought their own llama 
rugs and their own fur coats. Instead, some of them thought 
Namath’s a real joker. | don't joke about football. | don’t 
joke about the game. 

| honestly felt that we had a better team. Judging from 
the movies, | wasn’t too impressed by their defense. Come 
to think of it, judging from a couple of their games | saw 
on television, | wasn't too impressed by their offense, 
either. And | felt that we had a stronger team physically. 
Almost all of us were under 30, and a lot of us were 24 and 
25 and 26. Yet, because we'd started with the Jets when 
the Jets were down, we had just as much playing experience 
as the older Colts. | bet I'd thrown almost as many passes 
in four seasons as Earl Morrall had thrown in 13. | felt 
Maynard, Sauer and Lammons, as a group, were better re- 
ceivers than Baltimore's Jimmy Orr, Willie Richardson and 
John Mackey; | felt Snell and Boozer were better runners 
than Baltimore’s Tom Matte and Jerry Hill. | didn’t see 
any way they were better than us. 

| study football, and | understand it—well, | understand 
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some of it—and when | say we're a better football team, 
you can go to sleep on that. | know the better team doesn’t 
always win, but when you've got the better team plus 18 
points—the price had gone up a point by then; there 
must've been a lot of stupid people running to the book- 
makers—it's like stealing. 

Still, some people said | was just shooting my mouth off, 
| was just whistling in the dark, I was just trying to act 
confident so that my teammates wouldn't be afraid of the 
Colts. Now that’s absurd. | know my teammates, and 
they’re not afraid of anything. What's going to frighten 
Gerry Philbin? He’d tackle a tank. And Winston Hill and 
Dave Herman and Johnny Sample and Jim Hudson, shoot, 
those guys don’t scare. |’m the only guy on the whole team 
who doesn’t go around looking for physical contact. And, 
once in a while, Emerson Boozer'll stay back just to keep 
me company. 

| had only one real problem the night before the game. 
Jim Hudson had deserted me. His wife had come down for 
the game, and he'd moved into another room with her, 
leaving me all alone. | hate to watch movies by myself. 
Maybe I'm afraid of the dark. | was just plain lucky. | found 
a friendly young lady who wasn't afraid of the dark to keep 
me company. She took notes and things like that. It was 
awfully nice of her to help me out, especially since, she 
told me later, her father had made a big bet on the Colts. 
But she said that she'd bet on the Jets, and, damn, she was 
such a good girl that, if she’d lost that bet, | would have 
covered it for her. | knew she had a sure thing, anyway. 

It was a nice peaceful way to spend the eve of a game. 
It really calmed me down. I’m supposed to be a big 
swinger, but | can enjoy a Saturday-night movie just as 
much as anything else, | got plenty of sleep. | was wide 
awake for breakfast at 11. | didn’t feel like eating. | was 
looking forward to the game too much. | was looking for- 
ward to a lot of fun. 

On the bus going to the Orange Bowl in Miami, | thought 
about the game, thought about specific situations. | didn't 
exactly daydream, but | could almost visualize certain 
things happening. | could see Maynard flying down the 
sidelines, for instance, sprinting beyond the man covering 
him, breaking into the clear, and | could see me lofting the 
ball over the defender, into Maynard’s arms, and | could 
see Maynard scoring, | could see the safety blitz, too. It 
looked beautiful to me. 

In the dressing room, Jeff Snedeker, our trainer, wrapped 
tape all around my right knee. Then, just as he had for 
every game for four years, he taped an aluminum-and- 
rubber brace to the knee. Personally, | don’t think the 
brace does anything except make it a little more difficult 
for me to move around, but Weeb thinks it does some good 
and Jeff goes along with him, | don’t want to hurt their 
feelings. 

| went out on the field, loose and relaxed. | just had the 
normal butterflies, just enough inner tension to get the 
adrenaline flowing good. The way | figured, | didn’t have 
anything to worry about. | knew we'd win. It was just going 
to be another triumph for clean living. 

| wasn’t too surprised by the way the game went. | was a 
little surprised how well the Colts moved the ball against 
our defense the first couple of times they got the ball. | 
watched from the sidelines and | thought, ‘‘Well, hell, may- 
be they're gonna score a touchdown or two.” It didn’t worry 
me. It just meant we'd have to score a few more. 

| don’t think we played a particularly great game, not by 
our standards. We played pretty much the way we'd played 
in our better games all year. Of course, any game's a great 
game when you win, but | know my own performance 
wasn't anything special. The second time we had the ball, 
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| sent Don Maynard out on a fly pattern, and it worked al- 
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most the way I'd been seeing it in my head. Don streaked 
down the sidelines and he got past Jerry Logan and.| lofted 
the ball downfield and Don stretched for it, and the goldang 
ball sailed about two inches beyond his reach. When the 
game ended, Don came up to me, shaking his head. “Durn, 
I'm sorry, Joe,”’ he said. 

“What for?’’ | said. 

“Well, shucks,” he said, “if my leg hadn't been hurt, I 
would have got to that."’ 

“Your leg still bothering you?” | said. Maynard’s leg had 
really been killing him the last four, five weeks of the sea- 
son. 

“Yeah,"’ he said. 

Hell, if I'd known that, | would have thrown the ball two 
inches shorter. 

Every time | came up to the line of scrimmage, | thought, 
“please let them blitz, please.'’ And they did. | didn't com- 
plete every pass play against the blitz. | missed two or three 
times, but we hurt them a lot more than they hurt us. 

| must have called more than a third of our plays—at 
least half of our running plays—at the line of scrimmage, 
looking over the Baltimore defense, anticipating their 
moves, deciding what to do. It got to the point where | was 
just telling the guys in the huddle, “(Check with me,’’ mean- 
ing I'd call the play at the line. There was no sense wasting 
time calling a play in the huddle, because | knew I’d change 
it to a better play with an automatic, an audible, at the line. 

| can't say enough about how good our guys were in 
picking up the plays at the line of scrimmage. | mean, it's 
really a hard thing for them. When | change a play at the 
line, they've got to drive the play they’ve been thinking 
about from their minds and they've got to replace it with a 
new one, and, in a few seconds, they've got to be ready for 
a different assignment, maybe on a different snap count, 
maybe in a whole different direction. Our guys didn't bust 
one play all day, didn't miss a single assignment as far as 
| could tell, never jumped offsides or anything. Two or 
three years earlier, if I'd tried calling all those audibles, 
before we really knew each other, our guys would have been 
flopping all over the field, getting in each other's way, miss- 
ing blocks, fouling up everything. But, against Baltimore, 
their coordination, their discipline was just fantastic. It was 
a bitch of a test, and every guy on our club passed it. 


varied our snap count all through the game. Some- 

times we went on the first sound: the ball was snapped 

to me the first sound | made. Sometimes we went on 

the color | called, sometimes on the first number and 

sometimes on the third and sometimes on the sixth. 
| had a rhythm of my own going, an erratic rhythm inside 
my head, and it was upsetting the Baltimore rhythm, just 
like | knew it would, 

Take our first touchdown—hell, our only touchdown; it 
just seems like we had more. We were down near the Balti- 
more goal line, and when | saw Lou Michaels come on the 
field, | knew positively that the Colts were going into a tight 
five-one defense. From watching the movies, | knew that, 
with Michaels in there on a short-yardage situation, the 
Colts wouldn't use any other defense. Up until then, as 
far as | can remember, | hadn't called any plays on the first 
sound, because,.when the play's on the first sound—when 
| say, ‘‘Now!''—there’s no way | can check off the play at 
the line of scrimmage. Against the Colts, obviously, | liked 
to be able to check off. But the first play with Michaels on 
the field, | said, ‘‘We’ll go on the first sound.’ I called a 
19-straight, a hand-off to Snell, and Matt bounced around 
the left side and scored. We had the Colts off balance then, 
and they never really got their balance back. 


Weeb and some other people said afterward that | called 
a perfect game, but that's not true. | made a couple of 
mistakes. | threw one pass that | shouldn’t have thrown. In 
the third quarter, on a third-down-and-long situation, | 
threw to Pete Lammons on a hook pattern, and Jerry Logan 
almost intercepted. | should never have released the ball. 
I was really forcing the pass. But even though | did a bad 
thing, | did one thing right on the play. | kept the ball out- 
side Lammons. | saw Logan lying in the grass, wanting to 
g0 for the ball, so | threw on the far side of Lammons, 
away from Logan. Well, Logan lunged for the ball and 
touched it, but he couldn't hold it. If I'd thrown right at 
Lammons, Logan would have intercepted. He might even 
have run the ball back for a touchdown. | still don’t know 
why | threw the ball; | should have eaten it. 

| threw two other passes during the game that looked 
like they might've been intercepted, but | don’t consider 
them mistakes. One Lenny Lyles reached for and missed 
and Sauer caught, and the other was a miserable end-over- 
end job that Don Shinnick of the Colts knocked down. | 
watched the films afterward, and they were good smart 
passes; they weren't going to be intercepted. If I'd thrown 
that damn pass right, the one Shinnick knocked down, we'd: 
have gained 20 yards; Sauer and | had both read the Balti- 
more defense just right, and then | flopped the ball through 
the air like a girl. 

My only other mistake came in the fourth quarter. When 
we were leading, 16-0, | ran a play on the first sound. At 
that stage, when we were trying to use up the clock, | 
shouldn't have done that. It was just plain stupid on my 
part. But, outside of that and the pass to Lammons, | 
guess I've got to admit that Weeb was right. 

The only thing that really upset me all day was that, after 
the game was over and we'd won; 16-7, we didn’t have any 
champagne in our locker room. That was just plain ridicu- 
lous. Weeb and Milt Woodward, the president of the Amer- 
ican Football League, said that it wouldn’t look right on tele- 
vision for us to be drinking, that it'd be bad for our image, 
bad for the sport, a bad influence on children.- They were 
acting childish themselves. It was pure hypocrisy, and 
hypocrisy hurts our image a lot more than a couple of 
glasses of champagne. We were the champions, man, the 
best in the world, and we had Cokes and Gatorade to drink. 
The whole thing left a bad taste in my mouth. | washed it 
out later with Johnnie Walker. 

| had some night. | stayed up till the sun rose the next 
day. Hell, I'd been getting too much sleep all week, anyway. 
We were on top of the world. Number One. We were Num- 
ber One, Sometimes, for no reason at all, | just broke out 
laughing, | felt so good. 

On television that night, | watched the replay of the 
game. Some people were already saying that if we played 
the Colts again on another day, the result would be differ- 
ent. | watched the game on TV and | saw how conserva- 
tively I'd played, how | went for field goals instead of touch- 
downs, and | guess | had to agree with those people. 

On another day, we would have beat Baltimore worse. 


I'd Rather Play Football Than... 
Almost Anything 


! love football. | really love football. As far as I'm cons 
cerned, it's the second best thing in the world. 

We have a coach on the New York Jets named Walt 
Michaels, our defensive backfield coach, and for him, foot. 
ball is a life-and-death proposition. He bleeds every time our 
defense gives up a yard, He gets sick every time we get 
scored on. He gets high on victory. Well, | may not always 
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look it, and | may not always sound it, but I’m the same 
way. I'm with Walt Michaels 110 percent. 

| honestly think.!'d play football even if I didn't get paid 
for it. That sound you just heard in the background was one 
of my lawyers and business advisers, Michael Bite, clutch- 
ing his heart. 

| want to win every game | play. | want to play my best 
in every game. | like girls and | like Scotch, but I'd never 
do anything to hurt my own ability to play football or to hurt 
my team’s chances of winning a game. Football means too 
damn much to me. 

Maybe if | played guard or tackle or linebacker, | wouldn't 
love football so much. Those guys do all the hard work. I 
mean, they use up all their energy on the playing field. ! 
like to save a little for afterward. 


t really pisses me off when people don't understand 

that I'm a football player first and anything else sec- 

ond, when they think that I’m just a playboy, just a 

swinger. Hell, | am a swinger, | do like to have a good 

time, but that’s only one side of me, and I've got more 
than one side. There are a lot of guys just as good-looking 
as me—well, there are a few, anyway—who haven't made it 
in pro football. You can't make it just on good looks. 

| very rarely tackle and | almost never block. (Ever see 
me throw a block? I’m a regular matador; | wave my cape 
and step away.) / pass. And | could pass all day. I've figured 
out that in the past 15 years I've thrown a minimum, an 
absolute minimum, of 250,000 passes. No matter what 
you've read in the gossip columns, there’s nothing else in 
the world that I've done a quarter of a million times. 

You make it in pro football on talent, on conditioning, on 
practice and on study. 

| know I've got the talent. Vince Lombardi once called 
me a perfect passer. | wouldn’t say that. But the man’s 
been coaching for 30 years, and he ought to know what 
he’s talking about. 

It's not easy for me to be serious for any length of time. 
| prefer a good laugh to a good lecture. But | am serious 
about football, and I’m serious about using my talent to 
the fullest. | stay in shape. Stop smiling. | know I’m not 
generally recognized as the world’s leading authority on 
conditioning. | admit | don't always get nine hours of sleep 
a night, and | sometimes forget to drink six glasses of milk 
a day, But I've never been out of shape. I’ve never been 
overweight. I've never been too tired to play my best game 
of football. : 

My weight never falls below 195 and never goes above 
205, and | try to keep myself trim. At the start of training 
camp each season, | do about 50 sit-ups at a time—hell, | 
can always do 50, even in the middle of the off-season— 
and, gradually, | get up to 200 ata time. | could do more. 
My middle stays flat. At least, | haven’t heard any com- 
plaints yet from anybody who’s had a good close-up look 
at it, 

| don’t do any running, none at all, because of my bad 
knees, but my legs still get a lot of exercise, just from pass- 
ing drills. Play after play, I’m dropping back seven yards 
and throwing. I’m moving quickly, which is more important 
at my position than moving far. As long as | do that 60 
times a day at 30 second intervals, I’m keeping my wheels 
in shape..! could run a mile and | wouldn't equal what I’m 
getting tliere. 

| don’t want to sound like I’m a big hero, killing myself 
in practice every day. I’m not killing myself. I'm having fun. 
Linemen kill themselves, but for me, all of football is fun, 
all of it except playing when I’m hurt. That's the only thing 
that I’d call work. 

And I'm not saying that | put any more effort into my 
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game than other quarterbacks put into theirs. All. I’m say- 
ing is that, swinger or not, I’m just as interested in win- 
ning and practicing and training as anybody else. I've heard 
people say things like, ‘‘Well, Namath’s good, but if he had 
discipline, he’d’ be great.’ Goldang, I’ve got discipline. 
You've got to have discipline to be able to keep up with a 
schedule as busy as mine. 

| spend plenty of time watching football and studying 
football. | don't watch football just because l’m supposed 
to. | watch football because | like football, because there's 
nothing else I'd rather watch. | watch games on television 
whenever I can, but, usually, we’re playing when there’s 
a game on, and Weeb doesn’t like me to bring my portable 
to the ball park. Most of the time, | have to settle for watch- 
ing movies. | put in an hour and a half or two hours a day at 
the stadium watching the films and discussing them with 
the coaches, analyzing our opponents, planning our of- 
fense. And | spend, on an average, about four or five hours 
a week at home watching football films, in prime time. | 
hear that Bart Starr of the Green Bay Packers spends 10 
or 20 hours a week watching movies at home, but Bart's 
got an advantage over me. He’s married, and his wife takes 
care of the house. I’m a bachelor, and | have to waste a lot 
of time tidying up. 

| deliberately haven’t gotten very technical in explaining 
what we practice and what we look for in movies. | could 
mention Q patterns and W patterns, flare patterns and fly 
patterns, look-ins and square-outs, but, hell, I’d probably 
just get everybody confused. | hear football fans talking 
sometimes in that special language they pick up, and, 
shoot, | don't even know what they're talking about. 
They've got me doing things | never heard of. 


| Like My Girls Blonde and My 
Johnnie Walker Red 


| have pretty good willpower. On April 12, 1967, towina 
bet, | stopped smoking cigarettes. I'll never smoke another. 

If a doctor told me | had to give up drinking, I’m sure | 
could give it up tomorrow. 

lf a doctor told me | had to give up women, I’m sure I'd 
give up doctors. 

My willpower has limits. 

Women are the best thing going in the world. I’ve got 
nothing against guys. They’re great to drink with and to 
play cards with and to laugh with, and | like to have them 
blocking for me on the football field. 

But, if | have to, | can go a week or two or even three 
without seeing a guy. | don’t want to go a day without 
seeing a woman. 

| like women. | prefer tall blondes, but, shoot, | really 
like them all, tall, short, experienced, innocent, amateurs, 
pros, blondes, brunettes, just about everything there is 
except redheads. | don’t know what it is, but redheads 
don’t turn me on. It's got to be my fault, not theirs. | guess 
| just haven’t met the right redheads yet. 

| have my own golden rule that | apply to women: make 
her happy, and she'll make you happy; look after her, and 
she'll look after you. | really believe that. Hell, it’s got to be 
a two-way street. | know some guys who look at women just 
like objects, just like something they can use, and | think 
that’s plain sick. Women are just too good to be treated 
like that. 

l’ve got respect for women, all kinds of women. There 
are some girls | meet who | know are not going to be easy. | 
mean, sometimes I’m a genuine 18-point underdog. They 
like me and they like my company, but they don’t want a 
guided tour of my apartment. | can understand that. Well, 
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no, | can't really understand it. | can’t imagine anyone who 
doesn't enjoy sex, who doesn’t want sex all the time. It's 
the best thing ever invented. But if | meet a girl and | like 
her, and she's just interested in conversation, well, hell, | 
can still enjoy being with her. And, sometimes. it turns out 
that the point spread was wrong, that | should have been 
a favorite all along. | remember one chick who Was just so 
cool, proper and poised and everything, a tall southern 
belle. Goldang, she almost killed me later on. | thought Ben 
Davidson, that Oakland end who broke my jaw, had caught 
up to me again. She was damn near as big as Davidson. The 
only way | knew it wasn’t Davidson was that she didn't have 
a moustache, 

You never know how an evening's going to turn out. 
Once | was in Las Vegas, and some guy put a hooker on 
me, like a present or something. She owed him some fav- 
ors. We had a few drinks and went up to my room, and we 
started talking, and it turned out she was from Freedom, 
Pennsylvania, just a few miles from my hometown. | 
thought that was funny as hell, going all the way to Las 
Vegas to find a prostitute from home. She was a nice girl— 
| mean, she knew her business, but she was still a nice girl— 
and | don't put her down at all for her line of work. All | 
know is that she was good to me, and that's how | judge- 
people. We talked for hours, about football—where | come 
from, even the hookers are football fans—and about her 
game. | was really interested in what she had to say. | 
wanted to know what it was like for her to be with a 70- 
year-old guy, whether she could do him any good, things 
like that. Hell, I’m going to be 70 myself someday. 

| don’t want to give the impression that | consider myself 
an expert on sex. | suppose | know a little more about that 
than | know about political science, but I'm no professional. 
I'm just an avid amateur. | came to the game late. I'd been 
throwing a football for 10 years before | learned about 
other kinds of fun. 

| discovered sex when | was 16 years old, a sophomore 
in high school. One of my friends and | went to visit a girl 
at her home. She was an older woman as far as we were 
concerned, a high-school senior, 18. She told my friend to 
wait downstairs while she took me upstairs. | thought she 
just wanted me to see her house. When | found out she had 
other ideas, | wasn’t scared. | just didn't know what the 
hell to do. I'd played doctor a few times, but that was about 
it; I'd never gotten into the operating room. 

We went into her bedroom and we didn't even get un- 
dressed. It was just like lifting up her skirt and—surprise! 
It was kind of funny, and kind of nice. | don't get many 
Surprises any more. | guess | wasn’t too considerate of her; 
1 didn’t know what | was doing. She probably doesn’t even 
remember any of it—it sure as hell wasn’t her first time— 
but | remember it. | remember all of them. | even remem- 
ber most of the names. 

About a year or two after my introduction to sex, | re- 
member I was in the back seat of acar witha girl, and some- 
thing good was happening, and, all of a sudden, at the 
worst possible moment, | got a goldang cramp in my leg. 

That was the first time my legs betrayed me. 

That was also the last time | tried to make love in a car, 
| learned a lesson. 

I'm still learning. I'm fortunate that I've meta lot of good 
teachers. | don't date much—| mean, | don't take girls to 
dinner or to the theater or to the movies very often—but | 
like to go out at night and just see what | bump into. I'm 
lucky, | suppose. | bump into a lot of good things. Maybe 
it’s the kind of life | lead. | fly a lot, and I’m kind of nervous 
in planes, so | like to talk to the stewardesses. If they make 
me feel good in the air, | like to do the same for them on 
the ground. During the off-season, | live in Miami and, by 


a coincidence, the Playboy Club of Miami is right across 
the street from my barber. Some people say | don't go to 
the barber often enough, but | sure do get into his neigh- 
borhood a lot. When I’m in New York, | spend most of my 
nights at my club, Bachelors III, and, of course, I've got to 
mingle with the customers. Some of them mingle back. 

I guess some of the girls | bump into in New York would 
like to see my apartment—they’ve heard and read so much 
about it—and | don’t like to disappoint them. Some of them 
seem disappointed, anyway, when they find out that my 
famous llama-skin rug has been cut up into little pieces. 
That's the only thing they want to see, the Ilama-skin rug. 
| guess the big mirror on the ceiling of the bedroom just 
isn't as interesting. But | do have an antique Spanish 
galleon that’s kind of exciting. 

| don't want you to think | go running after girls all the 
time. Once in a while, they come running after me. There 
seem to be girls all over the United States who have nothing 
better to do than write me letters and tell me how much 
they enjoy watching me play football, Some of them send 
their pictures, and some of the pictures are pretty wild. | 
mean, hell, | like to have a little left to my imagination. 
Most of the girls just want my autograph or my picture, but 
a few of them want something more personal. 

Take a letter | got a few months after the Super Bow! 
game: 

“Dear Joe, 

“| know you probably won't remember me, but | 
met you at a fraternity party at the University of 
Alabama. Our meeting was short, but | thought I'd 
drop you a line to ask you to give me a call when 
you come back to Alabama... . 

“If you can't place my face with my name, let 
me know and |'JI send you a photo to refresh your 
memory." 


ow, that sounds like a perfectly innocent letter, 
right? There was just one thing in it that made 
me a little suspicious. You know where she said, 
“| thought I'd drop you a line to ask you to give 
me a call when you come back to Alabama.. .?” 
Well, in the word “‘call,"" she had written the letter ‘'c’’ 
Over the letter ‘‘b.’’ Now, maybe, her pen had just slipped, 
but it sure slipped ata funny spot. And there were no other 
letters written over in the whole note. 1’ll tell you, | get a 
letter like that, and it kind of scares me. | don’t think she’s 
going to be too happy if | just send her an autographed pic- 
ture of me in my New York Jets uniform. 

| may be misjudging the girl. | have misjudged girls 
before. One time it was kind of embarrassing. My first year 
in New York, | hung out a lot in a spot called Dudes and 
Dolls. It was a good place, a swinging place, and | got to 
know several of the girls who worked there as dancers and 
as waitresses. | was in there one night, sitting at a table, 
and they had a go-go dancer working, a real big girl, and 
She looked pretty good to me. | thought | might make a 
move. | turned to one of the waitresses | knew and | said, 
“Boy, she doesn't look too bad.”’ - 

“Leave her alone, Joe,” the waitress said. 

“l wouldn't mind getting to know her,"' | said. 

“Joe, forget it,"’ the waitress said, “Joe, she's not a 
girl.” 

“What do you mean, she’s not a girl?” | said. “Don't 
bullshit me." 

“Look close, Joe."’ 

| looked close and, damn, if that waitress wasn't right. 
It was a guy dressed up and made up like a girl. You could 
tell when you looked real hard at her—his—features. She— 
he—had big bones, a Square chin, muscular legs. Shoot, 
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he was a big mother. | almost made a rash decision that 
night. | almost gave up drinking. 

| did give up drinking at one point during the 1968 
season, and it wasn't because of any go-go dancer. It was 
all Jim Hudson's fault. Jim and | are roommates on the 
road, and we're pretty tight. | go over to his house every 
now and then to eat dinner; his wife makes good southern 
food and Mexican food. After we won our first two games 
of the season, we were getting ready to play Buffalo, and 
Hud and | were driving back to Manhattan together after 
our Tuesday practice. 

“Joe,"' Hud said, ‘'! got a helluva idea.” 

“Good,’’ | said. | looked away from him. 

“You want to hear it?’’ he said. 

“No, | don't want to hear it,"’ | said, ‘‘but if you want to 
tell it, I'll listen.”’ 

“1 think we ought to stop drinking,’’ Hud said. 

“What?” 

“1 think we ought to stop drinking. We're just drinking 
too damn much.” 

| knew Jim was starting to think seriously that we could 
win the American Football League championship. | thought 
I'd humor him a little. ‘Shit, Jim,'’ | said, ‘‘we'll cut down 
a little bit.” 

“Well, | didn’t feel good out there at practice today,” 
Jim said. ‘‘I think we just better stop.” 

“I'll tell you what,"' | said. ‘‘You stop and I'll cut down.” 

“Oh, no, we got to do it together.” 

‘Here's what we'll do then,’’ I said. ‘‘We'll stop drinking 
Scotch and we'll drink wine.” 

“Hell, that’s not quitting,’ Hud said. ‘‘Let’s just quit 
this week and we'll see what it does. We'll see how we feel.” 

| gave in. ‘‘Oh, hell, all right,’’ | said. 

We went four and a half days without a drink, and on 
Sunday, we were favored by 19 points over Buffalo. The 
Bills hadn't won a game. | threw five interceptions, and 
Buffalo beat us. 

“Damn you, Hudson,” | said in the locker room, after 
the game. ‘‘It’s your fault. Don't you ever talk to me about 
not drinking again.” 

| started drinking again that night and | drank right 
through the following Sunday, when | threw no intercep- 
tions and we whipped San Diego. 

Then, a day or two later, | came down with the flu, and 
| was sick in bed and | was taking medication and | wasn’t 
able to drink almost the whole week. On Sunday, we played 
Denver, and again were favored by 19 points. | threw five 
more interceptions, and Denver beat us. 

| don’t know what would have happened to the Jets if | 
hadn't been able to start drinking again that night. Johnnie 
Walker might have gone out of business. | drank the whole 
rest of the season and | had a total of only five passes 
intercepted in the next nine games. | was relaxed. | wasn't 
tight. | could throw good. 

Jt was probably just a coincidence, my not drinking and 
my throwing all those interceptions, but, after the Denver 
defeat, my teammates didn't want to take any chances. 
“Just leave him alone,”’ they kept telling Hudson. ‘Just let 
him do what he wants.”’ They may even have chipped in and 
sent mea few cases. 

Then, when we were preparing to play Oakland for the 
title, | was in the sauna bath one day and | was starting to 
get excited about the game. ‘‘C’mon, now,” | was telling 
everybody. ‘We got to be up for this game. We got to play 
our best. We really got to take care of ourselves. | think I'll 
even stop drinking." 

Well, about six of the guys just pounced on me right in 
the sauna. Dave Herman, a big offensive guard and tackle, 
grabbed me and said, ‘Don’t you start that stop-drinking 
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shit, Joe. Damn you, don’t you dare stop drinking. IIL kill 
you.” 

I'm afraid of Dave. He’s a tough boy. But | disobeyed 
him a little. | stopped drinking 12 hours before the kickoff. 

Don't get the wrong idea. I'm not an alcoholic. | only 
drink on two occasions, when |’m with people and when 
I'm alone. | came to drinking late, just like | came to girls 
late, and maybe that’s why | appreciate both of them so 
much. In high school | only drank wine. In college | began 
to enjoy beer, but during the season, | hardly ever snuck a 
drink. It wasn't until | turned pro that | moved up in class, 
that | began sipping Johnnie Walker Red. | drink for the 
same reason | keep company with girls. It makes me feel 
good. It takes away the tension. Once the tension’s gone, | 
don't keep on drinking. | don't go to bed completely 
bombed, | don't want to wake up with an aching head. 
That's bad for you. 

| can only remember one time when | really got bombed 
the night before a game. It was the last game of my second 
season in New York. We were playing the Boston Patriots, 
and the game didn’t mean anything to us as far as the 
standings were concerned. We went into the game with a 
record of five victories, six defeats and two ties. If we won, 
we finished third in the Eastern Division and, if we lost, we 
finished third in the Eastern Division. But the game meant 
the whole season to Boston. If they won, they were the 
champions of the Eastern Division; if they lost, they were 
in second place. 

The night before the game was incredible, just unbe- 
lievable. | was in a club about 1:30, 2 a.m., minding my 
own business, just getting a nightcap before going to sleep, 
and | got a phone call that some guy was coming to get me 
with a knife. That made me a little nervous, so | had to 
have a few more drinks to steady myself. The guy never 
showed up, of course—it was just some wild threat—but | 
really quenched my thirst waiting for him. 

When | showed up at the stadium for the game, | was 
whacked out. | was gone. | was holding onto things to keep 
from falling down while | was getting taped. My head was 
just pounding something awful. 

| wasn't too anxious to play football, but | didn’t think 
Weeb would accept my excuse. | played. | threw 21 passes 
and completed 14 of them, three for touchdowns, for a 
total of 287 yards. We beat the Patriots, 38-28. To this 
day, | don't know what happened during that game. It was 
the last game of the year, so | didn’t see the films, and | 
just don't know what happened, | guess my receivers must 
have had a helluva day. 


ven though I’ve got a perfect record—one for one— 

in games played while whacked out of my head, | 

don’t recommend it. | drink light the night before a 

game, just enough to get myself loose. But | don't 

see any reason why | can’t get a little mellow the 

rest of the week, not blind drunk or anything stupid like 

that, just happy. Except for that one game, that Boston 

game, I've always been ready to play on Sunuay. My head's 

always been clear, my body's always felt good and my at- 

titude’s always been beautiful. | think my teammates un- 

derstand—hell, outside of Johnny Sample and Paul Crane, 

most of them drink, too—and they know I’m not going to 
let them down. | think my coaches understand, too. 

One of the things that makes Weeb Ewbank such a great 
coach is that we don’t practice in the mornings. My first 
year or two, | thought we ought to practice in the morning 
so that we could get it out of the way and have the rest of 
the day free to do whatever we wanted. But Weeb feels it’s 
a good idea to practice at the same hour you play your 
games, and I’ve got to say now that the man is right. 
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We practiced just once in the morning in 1968, Thanks- 
giving morning, and that one session made a believer out 
of me. We were going to have a big team luncheon, all the 
players and their wives and children, so Weeb called a 
morning practice. It was the worst thing you ever saw. It 
was beyond belief. | couldn't throw the ball. | couldn't hit a 
receiver from five yards away. | couldn't function properly. 
| was lucky | was able to lift my arm. Hell, if the Colts had 
played us in the morning, they might have won the Super 
Bowl. 

The whole explanation to my swinging image—well, part 
of the explanation, anyway—is that I've got a strange 
schedule. | get up around, 11 each day and | spend the 
afternoon practicing and watching game movies. | relax in 
the evening, maybe look at films and write a few letters and 
eat dinner and take a nap. And then | go out. | go out from 
11 to 3. If we had a differenc practice schedule, I'd prob- 
ably get up at 8 each day, work in the morning, relax in the 
afternoon and then go out at night from 8 to 12. Then 
nobody would think I’m so wild. Then I’d just be keeping 
the same schedule as most people. 

What I’m trying to say is that I'm really just a normal 
guy who happens to be on an abnormal schedule. 

Someday I’m going to settle down. Someday I'm going 
to cut out the night life. Someday I'm going to get married. 

I've even got a girl in mind, a girl | think | could spend 
the rest of my life with. Her name is Suzie Storm—you've 
got to admit that's a helluva name—and she's the most 
wonderful girl I've ever met. Suzie’s tall and blonde and 
beautiful, and she’s real. | just like being with her. I'm 
relaxed with her. | feel good. 

Suzie just finished college in Pensacola, Florida, She 
sang with a rock group in college, and she majored in 
French, She's a bright girl. When Suzie comes to New York, 
we go places like the Museum of Modern Art and, damn, | 
enjoy it. | enjoy being anywhere with Suzie. 

But I’m not going to get married yet, not for another 
couple of years, anyway. The kind of life | lead, | know that 
if | got married right now, | wouldn't be a good husband. I'd 
cheat. There are just too many opportunities, and I’m 
human. 

I’ve seen too many guys my age, leading my kind of life, 
who cheat in their marriages. | can’t condemn them, be- 
cause, hell, I've never been married. | don’t know what it’s 
like. Maybe you can run around and still love your wife, | 
don’t know. But when | get married, I’m going to try to 
stick to one woman. | hope I'll be able to. | hope | won't 
have missed much by then. 

And | hope Suzie's patient. She’s been patient so far. 
She's put up with me, and | know that’s not easy. She 
deserves a medal. 

The lady is a saint. 


They Probably Would’ve Told 
Our Lord To Cut His Hair 


“This above all: To thine own self be true, And it 
must follow, as the night the day, Thou canst not 


then be fals a an.” 
ee eee abidn —Shakespeare 


That's the kind of thing I've got to put up with when | hang 
around writers. The way | heard it was: Do your own thing. 

| was in the police station in Miami in the spring of 1969, 
and | wasn’t signing autographs. I'd been arrested for reck- 
less driving, and I'd taken a drunkometer test, and I'd 
passed it, and | was waiting for my lawyer. A couple of cops 
came in, escorting three young people, two guys and a girl. 


The cops put the girl in one cell and the two guys in another 
cell with a young black kid. 

| wondered what they had done. | walked over to one of 
the cops. ‘‘Sir,"" | said, “why did you bring these people 
in?” 

“Brought them in on vagrancy,”’ he said. 

“Why?” | said. 

“They didn’t have any jobs,"’ he said. ‘‘They didn't have 
any place to go. They were just sitting in their car.” 

“Maybe that’s their thing,” | said. ‘Maybe that’s what 
they want to do. They weren't bothering anybody, were 
they?” 

“They were parked on property they shouldn't have been 
on,"’ the cop said. 

“What kind of property?" | said. 

‘Private property. They were parked in their car there, 
and they were all sleeping. They're vagrants.”’ 

“Did you ask them to move, sir?"’ 

“They were breaking the law,"’ the cop said. ‘‘We brought 
them in ‘cause they were breaking the law. My job’s to 
enforce the law, not to interpret it.”’ 

“Maybe they just wanted to rest,’ | said, 

“Nah,"’ he said. ‘They're filthy kids. They don’t bathe, 
and they got long hair. One of them's got a beard." 

| had a goatee myself, and my hair wasn’t exactly crew 
cut. | think | said something unkind to the cop. He didn't 
smile. | walked away from him and walked over to the cell 
with the three guys. 

“Hey, what's happening?” | said. “‘You all right?” 

Another cop came marching up to me. “Get away from 
there,” he said. ‘‘You can’t talk to them.” 

“Why not?’ | said. “I'm just passing the time. I'm not 
hurting anybody. They're not hurting anybody," 

“You want to talk to them,"’ the cop said, “‘you get in 
that cell with them. I'll lock you up in there, too.” 

Well, hell, | figured the company in there was better than 
the company | had outside the cell. “Shit, man,” | said, “if 
that’s the way you feel, lock me up.” 

He opened the cell. | went in, he locked the door, and |! 
sat down on the floor and started rapping with the kids. 

They were good kids. They hadn't washed in a while— 
the cop was right about that—but that’s no reason to put 
them in jail. One of the kids had the best manners | ever 
saw. He was so polite. He just seemed like a helluva kid. We 
had a good time talking. 

Those kids were doing their thing, and they weren't 
causing anybody any trouble, | didn’t think they should be 
in jail. It really pissed me off. Hell, they're my people, the 
young people, the ‘‘now’’ people. | dig the music—Aretha 
Franklin, Janis Joplin, Tom Jones, The Fifth Dimension, 
Bobby Gentry, Bert Bacharach, all of it, all kinds of music 
—and | dig the clothes and | dig most of all the feeling, the 
freedom, the idea of live-and-let-live. 

If I've got to try to put everything | feel into one sentence, 
it’s this: 

| think anybody should be allowed to do anything he 
wants to do as long as he doesn't hurt himself or anyone 
else. 

That's not a terribly profound thought, and it’s not very 
complicated. But not everybody agrees with me as I’ve dis- 
covered from reading my mail: 

“Sir: 

“Get a haircut, you bum! Millions of young men 
want to be just like you. If you're a bum, they want to 

be a bum. If you want to wear your hair like a girl, 

they want to wear their hair like a girl. 

“Wake up! Do something for your country. You're 

4-F, but at least you could get a clean-cut image and 

quit breaking the speed laws. 
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“If you reform, the kids will follow." 
It's nice to get fan mail. | mean, it's good therapy for 
those people in institutions to be allowed to write letters. 
Actually that's one of the more polite letters | received. 
The fellow forgot to accuse me of rape, murder or jay- 
walking, like some of the people do, 


hose people have got to be insane. In the first place, 

| get my hair cut fairly often. | want it to look right. 

| want the sideburns to come down to the right spot, 

and | want it all to look neat. In the second place, I 

don't know any girls who wear their hair the way | 
wear mine. If they want to, fine, but most of the girls | know 
prefer something a little more feminine. And anybody who 
can't tell the difference between my hair and a girl’s hair is 
liable to get himself in a lot of trouble someday. 

Most important, what the hell difference does it make 
how | wear my hair? Suppose it hangs down to my toes. 
Who does it hurt, except me, when I'm trying to get away 
from a tackler? 

The Only Perfect Man who ever lived had a beard and 
long hair and didn’t wear shoes and slept in barns and 
didn't hold a regular job and never put on a tie. I'm not 
comparing myself with Him—lI'm in enough trouble trying 
to stack up against Bart Starr—but I'm just saying that you 
don't judge a man by the way he cuts his hair. Shoot, | 
never saw a picture of a saint who didn’t have long hair. 
Abraham Lincoln had a beard, and George Washington 
wore a wig. Sure, | know there've been famous people who 
were clean-cut, too, like John Dillinger, for instance. 

| don’t get angry too often, but sometimes something 
just bugs the hell out of me. A few months after the Super 
Bowl, | saw a story in a Miami newspaper about a coach 
kicking a boy off the high-school baseball team because 
he had Jong sideburns. The coach said, in essence, he 
didn’t want any dirty people on his team. He said athletes 
are supposed to be clean-cut and people with long hair 
and sideburns are not clean people. | almost called that 
idiot on the phone. That coach could be ruining a boy's life 
over something he has no right to judge. If the boy wants 
to wear sideburns, that’s his business. To say that he’s 
not a clean person because he wears sideburns is worse 
than ridiculous. 

| had something happen to me that got me almost as 
angry. | like to play golf. | can't play as much as I'd like to, 
because of my legs, but still, during the off-season, | play 
20 or 30 times. In Miami, once a week or once every two 
weeks, | play at La Goree Country Club, which is really a 
beautiful course. It’s a private club, and | know a lot of the 
members, and | can play there almost any time | like. | 
don't play there too often because | don't like to impose. 
| don't like to be somebody's guest all the time. 

In 1968 one of my friends, who was on the board of 
directors at La Gorce, asked me if I'd like to be proposed 
for membership. | said sure, I'd like to belong to La Gorce. 

“"I| check into it,”’ my friend said. 

A few days later, he called me up and told me that my 
chances didn’t look too good, but if | cleaned myself up 
and cut my hair, | might have a shot at it. | kind of forgot 
the whole thing. 

Then, in early 1969, my friend spoke to me again about 
joining La Gorce. ‘I'll sponsor you,’ he said. 

A week or two later, he phoned me. ‘‘It's all set, Joe,"’ 
he said. ‘‘You can join, if you'll just do one thing." 

“What's that?’’ I said. 

“Just shave your beard,”’ he said. 

He's a nice man, and | like him, and | suppose | shouldn't 
have told him exactly what he could do with La Gorce 
Country Club. It’s a short course, but it’s not that short. 
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If I'm going to join a country club, or a Rotary Club, ora 
Touchdown Club, or anything, they'll just have to take me 
the way | am. I’m the same guy when |'m totally shaven and 
when I've got a Fu Manchu moustache; the only difference 
is a few ounces of weight. 


| like having a goatee. | even grew one when | was in 
high school. | grew another one when | was in college, 
after my junior season. And I've grown the goatee three or 
four different times since | joined the New York Jets. 

The goatee alone never got as much publicity as the Fu 
Manchu moustache | sprouted during the 1968 season. | 
guess a million people must know | got $10,000 for shaving 
it off for a razor commercial. But what most of the people 
don't know is that | decided to shave it before | got the 
commercial, not the other way around. | woke up one 
morning and | just felt like shaving. So | called up Jimmy 
Walsh, my lawyer in New York, and said, “Jimmy, I’m 
ready to shave. See if you can get a commercial.'’ And he 
did. 

| don’t mean to dwell too much on beards and sideburns 
and long hair, but | guess they’re sort of a symbol of the 
way | feel about things, and of the way some people feel 
about me. I’m not a psychiatrist, | can't explain it, but I 
think there’s something strange about people picking on 
my hair. | can't believe’ that it's really the way | wear my 
hair that upsets them. It's got to be something else, some 
hang-up they've got, so they talk about my hair. 


1 don't like people telling me what to do. | don't like 
people telling me how to act or who to be friendly with. | 
don't go around telling anybody else what to do. | respect 
a man's own ideas, his own style. I’ve got a teammate 
named Paul Crane, who went to the University of Alabama 
with me, and Paul doesn’t drink or smoke or swear. When 
\'m around Paul, | try not to swear, because | know it hurts 
him. In fact | made a bet with him that I'd give him 50 cents 
every time | swore in front of him on the field. | cut down 
my swearing quite a bit. Every time I'd say, “mother,” I'd 
look up and see Paul and not finish the word. Most of the 
time, except in front of ladies, | do swear a lot. | don’t 
mean anything by using cuss words; maybe | just don't 
have a good enough vocabulary. 


s Pete Rozelle has discovered,| hate to do any- 

thing against my own will, against my own 

values, no matter how practical it seems. 

(Sometimes, you have to conform; like, if | want 

to go to 21 for dinner, | wear a tie. Nobody 
forces me to go to 21, but | like the place and | know if | 
want to go there, I've got to wear a tie.) | can think of only 
one time | did something | really didn’t want to do. 

At the University of Alabama, the athletes have an or- 
ganization called A Club. If you win a letter, you’re eligible 
for membership (and, unless you join, you can't wear your 
letter). Well, | won my football letter in the fall of my 
sophomore year, and | was invited to join A Club. | said no. 
| didn't want to join. For initiation, they shave you bald and 
beat you with a paddle and make you do asinine things like 
drinking tabasco sauce. | wasn't going to do it. | didn’t 
see any sense to it. 

Ray Abruzzese, who’s now my roommate, had been a 
senior at Alabama when | was a freshman, and he’d been 
the guy | was closest to, the guy who helped me the most. 
Ray hadn't joined A Club, and | didn't think | had to. 

One afternoon, Paul Bryant, my football coach, called 
me to his office. ‘‘Joe,” he said. ‘Let's take a ride. | want 
to talk to you.” 

We got in his car and went for a drive. ‘‘Joe,"’ said 
coach Bryant, “'l understand you're not going through A 
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Club initiation."”” 

“Yes, sir,"’ | said. ‘That's right.’ 

“Why is that, boy?”’ 

“| don't believe in it, sir," | said. “l don’t believe in 
shaving my hair and that stuff. | earned my letter and | 
think | should be able to wear it without going through 
that stuff."’ 

“Well,’’ coach Bryant said, ‘‘you know it’s tradition here 
at the school.’ 

“| don't go for that tradition,” | said. 

“You know, Joe,’’ coach Bryant said, “you can't ever be 
a captain of the team if you don’t go through A Club."’ 

| almost laughed. Big déal. Who the hell wants to be a 
captain? ‘‘Coach,"’ | said, ‘I don't care about that." 

“Well, Joe,”’ he said, ‘‘I'd like for you to go through it. 
| want you to go through it.’’ 

| did it. | couldn’t say no to coach Bryant. | guess it was 
a combination of respect and fear, and maybe | didn't feel 
too strongly about not joining A Club. After | became a 
member, though, | didn't participate in initiation cere- 
monies for other guys. | didn’t believe in it. 

I'm still a little sorry | joined A Club, It went against my 
principles. It was hypocritical, and the thing | hate most in 
the world is hypocrisy. For instance, | hate to see an 
athlete sounding off about virtue and training and clean 
living when the night before | was out with him, drinking 
and chasing and having a good time. | don’t know how he 
can look himself in the mirror. 

| don’t go to church hardly at all any more, and it’s 
because | don't want to be hypocritical. Actually | miss 
church. | was raised in a pretty religious Roman Catholic 
atmosphere, and | believe in God and | pray every now and 
then. Most of my prayers are just saying thanks for every- 
thing I've got. 

But | stopped going to church when a priest told me that 
| had to confess each time I'd been with a woman. 

“Why?"" | said. 

“Because it’s a sin,’’ he said. 

| don’t think that’s a sin. | really don’t. | think if it's a 
beautiful thing and it makes two people happy, it’s not a 
sin. Of course, the priest didn’t agree with me at all. So | 
stopped going to church. | wasn’t going to go to confession 
and lie, and | wasn't going to confess something | didn't 
feel was asin. 

There | go, getting serious again. | guess I've got to be 
serious about some things once in a while. Most of the 
time, | just enjoy myself. | really enjoy myself. | love my 
life, and | don't think I'd trade places with anyone. I'd 
trade knees with just about anybody, but not places. 


he thing | like best about my life is that | can do 
almost whatever | want to do. | don’t have to con- 
form to anybody else's standards. Take the way | 
dress. | think | dress pretty well—I’m up to date, I’m 
mod—and | don’t really care too much what anybody 
else thinks. Some people got really shook up when | posed 
in that $5,000 fur coat. Hell, | didn’t go out and buy the 
coat; | got it free for posing for the picture. It's not the sort 
of thing I'd go out and buy—I just don’t have any need for 
a fur coat—but | don’t think there's anything wrong with it. 
The coat was stolen during the week of the Super Bowl, 
but | might get another one, as long as | just have to pose 
for a picture for it. : 
| don't spend a lot of money on my clothes, and | 
don’t go on too many shopping sprees. If | feel like I needa 
suit, | get one. If | feel like | need slacks, | get a pair. | 
dress for my own comfort more than‘anything else. For 
instance, | can’t wear anything next to my skin that's 
woolly or coarse; it just itches the hell out of me. 
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I've got plenty of sport clothes and I've got plenty of 
suits, smart three-button suits. | always button the top two 
buttons on my suits; | think that looks best on me. When | 
first moved to New York, | think | had maybe one suit to 
my name. | never wore suits in college, except on very 
special occasions. My first season with the Jets, | went to 
see Funny Girl on Broadway, and | wore a sport shirt and a 
sport jacket—and posed for photos like that with Barbra 
Streisand—and | was actually surprised when Mr. Werblin— 
David A. Werblin, who was then the president of the Jets— 
bawled me out for the way | dressed. | just didn’t know any 
better. 

| know better now, | wear suits to the places where 
you're supposed to wear suits, or else | don't go there. 
Most nights, | go to Bachelors Ill, and | can dress any way 
| like there, a suit or slacks and a sport shirt. In the off- 
Season, in Miami, most of the time during the day, | wear a 
sport shirt and either Bermudas or hip-huggers. Inci- 
dentally, in the spring of 1969, my friend at La Gorce told 
me | could join now without shaving my beard: All | had 
to do was dress a little neater. | still don’t belong. 

| don't like to go to too many public places, like 
theaters or restaurants, because it can turn into a mob 
scene. (No, | don’t mean that mob.) | don’t mind people 
asking me for my autograph. Well, | do mind sometimes, 
when I’m in a hurry or when it drags on for a long time, 
with hundreds of people lined up, but most of the time | 
enjoy it. | enjoy the attention. I'm glad some people think 
I’m a hero, not a bum. I've got my heroes, too—Bill Har- 
tack, Sammy Davis, Jr., Nureyev, Sinatra, anybody who 
can do something really fantastically well—and, hell, | like 
knowing that some people think I’m special. | dig people, 
and if they like me, that's great. If they don’t like me, that’s 
okay, too. | just wish the people who don't like me 
would stop asking me for autographs. | mean, that’s real 
hypocrisy. 

Generally I'm nice to people, but, once in a while, | slip. 

Early in 1969, | was going to New York to make an 
appearance at the annual sportsman's show. | stopped in 
Pensacola to pick up Suzie Storm, and then we caught a 
flight to New Orleans. Our plane got delayed, and we 
reached New Orleans two or three hours late, and we had 
to run to try to catch a flight leaving for New York. We ran 
just about the length of the airport and found out that the 
flight was going to take off an hour and a half late. | was 
really upset. | knew | wasn't going to get to the show 
on time. 

Suzie and | decided to get something to eat at the air- 
port restaurant, and while we were walking through the 
terminal, a pack of about 20 kids recognized me and 
stopped me for my autograph. That wasn’t too bad. 

Then we got into the restaurant, and while we were 
ordering our meal, maybe half-a-dozen people came over 
for autographs. | signed for all of them. 

Then my food arrived, and | was hungry. | had my fork 
in my hand, ready to dig in, and a guy walked over and put 
his arm around me and said, ‘‘Excuse me, Joe, can | 
interrupt you?” 

“Hell, no,”’ | said. “I'm eating,” 

The guy was embarrassed. He Sort of straightened up 
and walked away, and when | saw him leave the restaurant 
with another man and with a lady, | could tell he was really 
hurt. I'd let myself get upset, and I'd upset him. 

The whole rest of the day, | thought about that man. The 
man hadn't done anything to me, and I'd hurt him. It was 
a long day for me, a bad day. 


JOE WILLIE NAMATH WITH DICK SCHAAP 
(Concluding installment next month) 
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‘medicine's 
new bag 


The most conservative 
profession is being 
shaken by a new breed 
of young doctors 


m In New York doctors from Harlem Hospital, 
threatened with a massive budget cutback, 
marched in a circle outside the Mayor’s office 
and shouted: “C’mon, Lindsay, get off the pot! 
Summer’s comin’, gonna be hot!” : 

In San Francisco medical-student Peter 
Schnall seized the microphone at the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical Association 
and asked the medical establishment, seated 
before him, “Have you ever heard the poor?” 

In Los Angeles 25 physicians kept vigil out- 
side the Blue Shield office for two weeks, insist- 
ing that insurance payments to black doctors 
shouldn’t be reduced just because “prevailing 
fees” in the ghetto were low. Dr. Sol White 
carried a sign that said, “Blue Shield Does Not 
Like Black Babies.” 

In Cleveland and Boston and Denver medical 
students sent back the little black bags full of 
medical instruments that drug companies had 
been sending for years. The gifts were designed 
to dispose soon-to-be doctors favorably toward 
the companies’ products. “I’m sorry,” one 
senior wrote, “but this is not my bag.” 

These unprecedented flare-ups of medical 
militancy are the vital signs of a new movement 
of young physicians who are intent on changing 
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the way American doctors deliver 
health care. A growing contingent of 
young doctors are not only protesting 
the old ways but are also committing 
themselves to life-styles that they feel 
affirm the humanitarian mission that 
so many of their elders have been 
neglecting. 

Doctors don’t make house calls any 
more. That's why Andy, AWOL for 
two weeks from the Presidio of San 
Francisco, didn’t even bother to 
phone Doctor Fine to ask him to 
come over. Instead he just started 
walking at 3:00 in the morning, shak- 
ing like an overloaded washing ma- 
chine. After like a 
couple of hundred years, he banged 
on the door of Doctor Fine’s apart- 
ment until a crack of light appeared 
underneath it. “Okay, okay,” a 
muffled voice came from inside, and 
there was Richard Fine, M.D.. in his 
underwear, blinking. Andy had never 
before seen a physician with shoul- 
der-length hair and a full beard. 

“Sally Sheehan told me about 
you,” Andy said. “I’ve been shooting 
a lot of speed and I don’t feel too 
good, really. man.” 

Doctor Fine took care of Andy and 


what seemed 


put him to sleep on his floor. “One 
thing you'll have to admit,” the 26- 
year-old doctor said as Andy faded 
away, “is that I have one hell of a 
floor-side manner.” 

In the morning Fine had an ap- 
pointment with an attorney to work 
on papers for a lawsuit. 

“California prisoners are often sick 
men—in the body as well as the 
mind,” Fine explained. “But medical 
care for them is almost nonexistent. 
If health care is a basic human right, 
it’s everybody’s right. Not just for 
law-abiding citizens, for prisoners, 
too. I’ve discovered cases in which 
inmates have been denied necessary 
medical attention, and we're bringing 
suil on their behalf to establish the 
responsibility of the state for their 
well-being.” 

Richard Fine spent the rest of the 
day in a lab coat and a motorcycle 
helmet with a cross of red Mystik 
tape on it. pulling bloodied Berkeley 
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demonstrators out from under police 
batons and stitching them up. 

“I'm only in medicine for the 
money,” he pointed out to the two 
nurses who worked with him, satin 
shirts and bell-bottoms under their 
white coats. Then he left for the hos- 
pital to begin night duty. 

Dr. Fitzhugh Mullan. 26, ex-medi- 
cal student activist, now pediatric 
resident, held the boy’s chin in his 
hand and squinted at the moist red 
cut in the middle of a shaved patch 
on his head. It was Sunday night in 
a New York City hospital. 

“I'd leave it alone.” he told the 
boy’s father. The boy, wide-eyed, 
looked relieved. 

Mullan went outside and sat at a 
desk in a clinic waiting room that 12 


“Organized medicine’ 
is organized to 
exploit people 
by enhancing its 


own privileges.” 
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hours later would be jammed with 
mothers and sick kids. 

“A few months ago.” he said, “that 
guy would have had to fork over $16 
before I could look at his kid’s head 
and tell him not to worry about it. 
The Department of Hospitals decided 
to raise the fee for non-Medicaid pa- 
tients to what they were collecting 
from the government. The $16 fee 
was outrageous—why, nobody pays 
that much to a private physician. 
How could a workingman be ex- 
pected to pay $16 per child per visit 
in a public hospital? So two other 
pediatricians and I decided to start 
telling patients not to pay it. We drew 
up a flyer and handed it out to pa- 
tients. The administration threatened 
to suspend us if we didn’t stop caus- 
ing trouble. Finally we got 350 out 
of 400 house staff doctors to support 


us. We called in the radio and tele- 
vision stations to cover what had by 
then been tagged ‘the-fee revolt.’ A 
few days after the situation was 
spread all over the media. the depart- 
ment gave in and lowered the fee 
to a base of $2, scaled to income. 

“How much money a person has 
shouldn't determine whether or not 
he can get medical care. But it will 
until we change the whole way medi- 
cal care is delivered in America. No- 
body looks after the general good 
in American medicine, The result is 
chaos. There’s only one way out of 
it. There’s got to be one health ser- 
vices system in this country, one hos- 
pital system for everybody.” 

Hach time Dr. Fitzhugh Mullan 
said one he slammed his hand down 
on the desk and the sound of it 
echoed in the dark waiting room. 

Dr. David Ozonoff. a 26-year-old 
Boston medical researcher. wears a 
blue and white button pinned to his 
lab coat. It shows the Greek letter 
“omega” surrounding the stafl of 
Aesculapius, the ancient symbol of 
the physician as healer, a snake curl. 
ing around the staff. “Don’t confuse it 
with the caduceus,” cautions Ozonoff. 
“The caduceus has fwo snakes: it’s 
the insignia of the Army Medical 
Corps. The letter ‘omega,’ of course is 
the symbol for resistance.” 

Dave Ozonoff is one of the movers 
behind the year-old Medical Re- 
sistance Union of nearly 600 physi- 
cians and medical students across the 
country who are pledged not to be- 
come military doctors. Ozonoff ap- 
plied for a draft deferment on the 
grounds that by serving in Viet Nam 
he would be violating the Hippo- 
cratic Oath, His board responded by 
classifying him 1-A, but Ozonoff says 
he won’t go. 

“rhe doctor is an integral part of 
the war machine,” he says. “We in 
MRU have determined that the armed 
forces are an unacceptable context 
within which to practice medicine. 
After I graduated from Cornell medi- 
cal school. I went to Johns Hopkins 
to take a master’s degree in public 
health. The more I studied health in 
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large populations. the more con- 
vinced I became that the war in Viet 
Nam is a disaster for the populations 
involved. The whole thing is public 
health in reverse!” 

MRU members run draft-counsel- 
ing services for medical students and 
physicians in many states. They tell 
draft-bait doctors how to try for com- 
missions in the Public Health Service 
or to obtain conscientious-objector 
status. They help other draft-resis- 
tance groups by examining young 
men to see if they have any condition 
that should keep them out of the ser- 
vice. And when draft refusers seek 
sanctuary in churches, MRU mem- 
bers provide a “medical presence.” in 
case anyone is injured. 

William Bronston, M.D... 30. has 
as much organizing experience as any 
young doctor around, But “orga- 
nized medicine” considers him one 
of the most dangerous physicians in 
America. This doesn’t surprise Bill 
Bronston. 

*‘Oreanized medicine’ is orga- 
nized to exploit people by enhancing 
and escalating its own privileges. 
They have succeeded—that’s why 
medical care is so expensive and un- 
evenly distributed in America. They 
don’t like me because 1 organize 
against privilege. The dominance of 
the profit motive in medicine is re- 
sponsible for the low priority of pub- 
lic health and preventive medicine in 
this country. and it must be done 
away with.” 

Five years ago. as a medical stu- 
dent in Los Angeles. Bronston sparked 
a nationwide movement toward medi- 
sal-student activism which has yet to 
peak. Last year he helped organize a 
dramatic take-over of the state mental 
hospital at Topeka. Kansas. by psy- 
chiatric aides. 

“J had gone to Topeka to take my 
residency in psychiatry at the Men- 
ninger Foundation and to do my al- 
C.0.—at 
Topeka State,” Bronston says. “My 
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ternative service 


organizing activities in the black 
community. my friendship with the 
health workers. and my antiwar ac- 
tivities didn’t sit well with Mennin- 
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ger’s. So they fired me—for the eood 
of psychiatry.” ~ 

Last summer the workers moved 
into four hospitals and took over por- 
tions of each: they dubbed it a “hos- 
pital improvement action.” Wards 
were double- and triple-staffed to show 
that more manpower would be better 
for the patients. The workers were 
suspended and Bronston was fired 
from the state hospital. “Which was 
fine.” says Bronston. “because it gave 
me 24 hours a day to work with the 
union.” The union struck, and 80 
strikers. Bronston included. went to 
jail for picketing the hospitals. But the 
workers’ action woke the professionals 
up. A group of 21 doctors at the hos- 
pital announced their support for the 
aides and said that shortages of key 
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“The dominance 
of the profit motive 
in medicine... 
must be 


done away with.” 
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personnel were jeopardizing  treat- 
ment of the patients. 

After Bronston left Kansas last fall 
he went to Cuba. a guest of the Min- 
istry of Public Health. “Health care ts 
free there.” Bronston says. “There are 
no barriers placed between people and 
health care. I realized there that only 
a revolutionary situation brings the 
health needs of a nation to the surface. 
Cuban doctors told me that health care 
isn’t a basic human right. It’s a bio- 
logical necessity.” 

Bronston is now-director of psycho- 
logical services for a program that 
eases the way of black and Puerto 
Rican New Yorkers through the city’s 
community colleges. 

Dr. Oliver Fein is a 26-year-old 
physician who decided to forego a 
conventional residency to join the 
Health Policy Advisory Center. a 


New York-based foundation-sup- 
ported medical think tank. as doctor- 
in-residence. Health-PAC has set for 
itself the task of coming up with a plan 
to revolutionize the way health care 
is delivered to Americans. 

“There should be prepaid medical 
insurance for everybody.” says Fein. 
“and doctors should be on salaries. 
But the answer isn’t purely financial. 
The entire health-care system has to 
be reorganized. For years we believed 
that the only problem was financing. 
and liberals pushed for programs like 
Medicaid and Medicare. But the fed- 
eral tax dollars that are being poured 
into the existing system of medical 
care aren’t improving it. Medicaid has 
rolled back progress. It has taken 
anesthesiologists and radiologists off 
$35.000 hospital salaries and encour- 
aged them to collect $120,000 worth of 
fees a year for exactly the same work.” 

Fein believes that the Nixon era will 
see a program of national health in- 
surance for everybody, But that won't 
change things either, he says. The gov- 
ernment’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Health Manpower said 
that “unless we improve the system 
through which health care is prov ided. 
care will continue to become less sat- 
isfactory. even though there are mas- 
sive increases in cost and in numbers 
of health personnel.” 

“Health-PAC agrees with this sen- 
timent.” says Fein. “Unfortunately 
the government isn’t doing anything 
about finding out how the system 
could be improved. So I am.” 

Voltaire saw physicians as “men 
who prescribe medicine of which they 
know little. to cure diseases of which 
they know less. in human heings of 
whom they know nothing.” Most doce- 
tors would think the philosopher's 
judgment somewhat harsh. But for the 
first time in America, a sizable number 
agree with him. Doctors Fine. Mullan. 
Ozonoff, Bronston and Fein are among 
them. and the only way they know to 
raise their opinion is to change their 
profession. To most doctors, conserva- 
tive in politics and life-style. these 
young physicians seem like dangerous 
rebels. They [Continued on page 82] 
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A forest fire can wipe out a square 
| mile of timber in minutes. It has a raging fury 
that only a few know firsthand 


\ Men Against The Inferno 


\ § We were already in St. Regis, Montana, when we saw the 

‘ \ smoke. St. Regis lies on the Clark Fork River and is sur- 

rounded by the Lolo National Forest. It was midafternoon 
and hot; the sky was brassy and burned your eyes and the 
wind had come up. It was fire weather. 

We had driven for much of the day, out of the Idaho 
forests and into Montana, and at St. Regis Dick Baldwin 
had turned his green Forest Service car into one of those 
big truck stops. He wanted a cup of coffee, He stopped at a 

~ gasoline pump and then he saw the smoke, tafty-colored, 
boiling off the horizon, and he did not leave the car. 
Other cars were stopping. People got out and left their 
doors ajar. They saw Baldwin in his Forest Service uniform 
and came over to talk. “Just came up,” a man said, gestur- 


ing toward the smoke, “must have [Continued on page 107] 


BY DAVID NEVIN 
Illustrated by Alan E. Cober 


‘Tofind material for my Ph.D.thesis in sociology, 


The two photos on these pages might 
i i i 


appear to be of enemies—a cop and a 
bearded student, Actually, they re the same 
man. Hubbard Taylor Buckner was an 
Oakland reserve policeman while a student 
at Berkeley. Having completed his thesis 
(he lost 80 pounds and grew a beard while 
writing it), he’s an assistant professor 

of sociology at Sir George Williams 
University in Montreal, Canada. 


A ONE-MAN 


#! wasa most unlikely policeman, 

In January, 1966, I was at the University 
of California looking around for a subject 
for my Ph.D. thesis in sociology. 

- Twanted one that wouldn't be too boring 
and wouldn’t take too much time and 
money to research. Then I read ina 
suburban newspaper that the Oak- 
land police needed volunteers to 
work part-time. Why not join up and 
do my thesis on how a social- 
control agency really works? I had 
fun talking about the idea, first 
with my wife, then my friends in 
the graduate schooi at Berkeley; 
most thought I wouldn’t really do 
it. I checked around and 
discovered that sociologists had 
studied various police departments 
before, but I couldn’t find any social 

scientist who had become a police officer to do 
a participant-observer study. So I decided 

to join the Oakland Police Reserve. 

Police reserves are a device to get a little 
citizen help for nothing. Reserve officers 
aren't paid, but if they can meet the 


I joined the cops and here is what I learned 


BY H-TAYLOR BUCKNER 
as told to CAROLINE BIRD 


general qualifications for police officers 
and get through an elementary training 
course. they get to wear the uniform and 
wield the powers of a career policeman 
for a certain number of hours a week. 

I gota good look at the 70 or 80 citizens 
who were altracted by this opportunity 
when I went down to police headquarters 
to take the IQ test. Most of them looked 
as if they had dull, routine jobs, dull 
home lives, and little social life. One 
reserve officer used to carry civilian 
clothes in the patrol car to use in 
case his uniform impressed a 
cirl to the point of going to a hotel 
with him. I was the only college 
graduate in the crowd, and there 
were few blacks. Oakland is 
30-percent black, but the regular 
police force had only three percent. 

This wasn’t simply a matter of dis- 
crimination. A black man who qualified 
for the regular force could have gone 
to IBM and made just as much money 
without working bizarre hours and getting 
the silent treatment from other blacks 


[AM A ONE-MAN CONFRONTATION 


as well as his white colleagues. To qualify, you had 
to have a high-school diploma, an IQ over 110. be 
more than five feet. nine inches tall, and be without a 
police record of any kind. To get into the reserves 
you had. in addition. to produce five letters of rec- 
ommendation from respectable citizens. The last re- 
quirement gave me some pause. I figured that they'd 
find out sooner or later that I was a visiting sociolo- 
gist. so I told everyone who I was and why | was 
there. Nobody said they minded. 

Joining the reserves gave me the chance to interact 
with people I wouldn’t normally meet. including po- 
licemen themselves. I'd been stopped for speeding once 
or twice. but most of the conversations I’d had with 
policemen had been to ask directions. If at all, 1 
thought of the police as symbols of law. order and 
honesty, though with the usual reservations that come 
from reading the newspapers. If I had encountered 
the following statements on a true-false test. I might 
have answered one or all of them as true: 

— A citizen is obligated to follow the sugges- 

tions of a policeman on duty. 

——A citizen has to tell a policeman the truth. 

——You can rely on what a policeman says. 

Actually, these questions are culturally biased 
against the middle class. Ghetto residents would un- 
hesitatingly and correctly mark all three of them false. 
and I hate to think now that I was ever innocent 
enough to have marked any one of them true. 

My first encounter with the realities of a policeman’s 
life happened when | was trying to find the cafeteria 
the sergeant of reserves had told us we could use. 
The Oakland police headquarters looks like any other 
modern office building until you try to find your way 
around it. It has only a very limited directory. Ex- 
cept for a few offices open to the public. doors are 
labeled only with numbers and kept firmly closed. and 
no one you meet in the hall seems to know where any- 
thing is. I now realize that a closed mouth is a police- 
man’s best security, but I didn’t understand. at the 
time, why nobody seemed to know how to get to the 
cafeteria. 

Impatiently I flung open one of the unmarked doors. 
It opened on a large room in which a score of motor- 
cycle policemen in boots were strapping on their re- 
volvers and lining up for a briefing. Heads turned. 
Silhouetted in the doorway, I was a target for the cool 
professional observation of an entire unit of armed 
men. | felt as if I had stumbled into a sinister con- 
spiracy and I closed the door and bolted without a 
word of explanation. 

This was the moment I realized what I was getting 
into. Joining the police was no joke and I wasn’t sure 
I really wanted to go through with it. I couldn't 
imagine myself going out on the street with the men 
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I had just seen. In the end. that’s exactly why I did 
it. Whatever the experience would he. it would be en- 
tirely new to me. 

Reserve Officer Training School met one night a 
week for 10 weeks. Unlike graduate courses in so- 
ciology, the instruction was intensely practical. We 
were taught crowd control. interrogating suspects. 
searching and handcufling. and special rules for deal- 
ing with juveniles. After firearms practice and the 
first-aid course. the subject that took the most time 
was the law of arrest. 

This law is so complicated that they didn’t really 
expect a reserve to make an arrest. but they wanted 
us to know enough to assist the career police officers 
with whom we would normally be teamed. The long 
list of things an officer cannot do cleared up a point 
that had puzzled me from the outset: as volunteers, 
we could do just about everything a regular policeman 
can do but only because the police legally have little 
more power than ordinary citizens. 

Most citizens don’t know that they can make an 
arrest. just like a policeman: those who vaguely know 
they have a right to do so don’t try because they 
rightly surmise that they don’t know how to do it 
legally. As a policeman. your principal advantage is 
that the people you deal with think you have move 
power than you do, and our instructor told us just 
how to make the most of it. He advised us to “use 
psychology” to get cooperation out of reluctant sus- 
pects and witnesses. Sometimes this meant encourag- 
ing people to jump to the wrong conclusions. but most 
of the time it meant just plain lying. 

This was the principal thing 1 learned from my 
whole service with the reserves: that policemen lie. 
Not just now and then. but routinely. deliberately and 
in the line of duty. A policeman lies so much that it’s 
easier to single out the occasions on which he might 
be telling the truth. What’s more. they have to lie. 
They couldn't do the job if they told the truth to 
citizens, newspaper reporters. their own supervisors or 
even the judge. Policemen perjure themselves at least 
as much and probably more often than the criminals 
they confront in court. but they have so much more 
practice at it that they seldom get caught. 

On patrol as well as in class, I learned the classic 
police lies. What do you do when you have a warrant 
for Joe Doe’s arrest? You'd never get anywhere if 
you just rang his bell and asked for Joe Doe. So you 
have to “use psychology.” One way to do it. we were 
told, is to ring the bell and ask for Richard Roe. 

“Richard Roe doesn’t live here.” Joe Doe says. This 
doesn’t surprise you because Richard Roe doesn’t live 
anywhere except in your imagination. 

“You mean you're not Richard Roe?” you say. 

“No. ['m Joe Doe.” the | Continued on page 112] 
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SHOOTING 
THE GAR 


A gun manufacturer 
takes dead aim at the 
generation thing and comes up 
with a scheme to tighten the bond 
between fathers and sons— 
with guns, of course 
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Seminar training starts with gun- 
safety theory, then moves outdoors 
for coached practice, as below. 


Schooled to a careful respect for the tirearm, youngsters next 
learn to hit clay targets. Even at the minimum age of 12, the 
boys shoot well—and the girls easily match them in eagerness. 


nce upon atime fathers gave sons 
O their first shooting lessons out in 
back of the barn. Not any more 
—there’s another house there now, or a 
high-rise apartment. We live in the ur- 
banized generation. Busy fathers now 
see their sons grow up without an intro- 
duction to sport they learned from their 
fathers. This is, as the sociologists term 
it, a trend. Shall we just call it irreversi- 
ble? No, by no means, say the fathers at 
the Winchester-Western Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation. Since 
1966 the company has sponsored Father 
and Son Seminar programs in nine dif- 
ferent states. The participants spend a 
resort weekend together for training in 
conservation, gun safety, shooting and 
hunting techniques. Fishing has been 
added, and daughters are being invited. 
The all-inclusive cost of $150 is about 
the price of a new rifle—a purchase that 
dad has already put off a couple of times 
anyway. —Norbert R. Darga 
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Fathers and sons test the basic training of the seminar when they go afield after 
pheasants. Here there are elements that only the father-mentor can teach—like the 
admiration for the game and the outdoors that is the essence of the sport. 
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By the program's close father and son are 
shooting shoulder to shoulder, sharing 
the challenge and the rewards of the game. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY HOWARD SOCHUREK 


A land of quiet beauty 
can still be found despite the 
ravages of war in 


VIET NAM 


= In 28 trips to Viet Nam over 
the past two decades, How- 
ard Sochurek has witnessed 
and photographed the hor- 
ror and destruction of war. 
He has also seen another 
face of Viet Nam: the peace 
of nature and of an ancient 
people whose ways of living 
continue little altered by the 
war around them. The Me- 
kong Delta, left, scene of 
much vicious fighting, pre- 
sents a tranquil appearance 
from the air. A Mekong River 
ferryman still plies his trade, 
as does the woman who sells 
noodles to workers con- 
structing awater-supply line. 
War seems distant when a 
child sleeps on his father’s 
shoulder. ltseemed far away, 
also, to Hue University stu- 
dents, next page, relaxing in 
a public section of the Impe- 
rial Palace early last year. 
But then the war came to 
Hue. The 1968 Tet Offensive 
left much of the city, includ- 
ing the palace, in rubble. 
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War has brought modern in- 
fluences to Vietnamese so- 
ciety, from B-52’s to the black 
market, but peasants still 
live close to the land. Fish- 
ing is rarely a sport. If it’s 
not a man’s livelihood, it’s 
his means of obtaining Sun- 
day dinner, as with these an- 
glers patiently trying for 
perch. Bamboo, which grows 
throughout the country, is 
woven into a rice basket by 
a Montagnard boy, lower 
left. The farm products of an 
area are sold in the town’s 
open market, where the 
woman below peddles wares 
which include red peppers 
and limes. Rice is the main 
staple of the diet: near the 
highlands, terraced rice pad- 
dies pattern the landscape. 
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An ancient and varied civili- 
zation, Viet Nam has had to 
endure the hardships of war 
all through its long and bit- 
ter history. The Imperial 
Tombs on the outskirts of 
Hue, guarded by statues of 
warriors, reflect a stately, 
Chinese-influenced era.With 


so many men and boys fight- 
ing in one army or the other, 
women often handle such 
heavy labor as making rafts 
to float bamboo logs down- 
river to a mill. Montagnard 
women, far right, belong to 
the most primitive group in 
Viet Nam.A helicopter, in the 
splendor of a tropical sun- 
set, testifies to the introduc- 
tion of advanced technology 
andtothecontinuing tragedy 
of war in a land of beauty. 
—Norman Lewis Smith 


THIS FUNNY LIFE 


Carmen Cozza is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful football coach in Yale’s long 
gridiron history, but his initial year was 
somewhat of a disaster. In his first game, 
Yale lost to the University of Connecti- 
cut—Yale's first loss in this 25-year riv- 
alry. 

When Cozza arrived home after the 
game, he found a telegram from a 
group of disgruntled alumni. It read: 
“There’s a train leaving New Haven at 
8 o'clock tomorrow morning. Be under 
it.” 

Daniel Lee 
New Haven, Conn, 


Wes a friend, with three other Ameri- 
cans, was received in audience by the 
pope, the Rome correspondent for the 
United Press instructed them in Vatican 
protocol, which—in the matter of ap- 
parel—is rigorous. The men wear full- 
dress suits with black waistcoats; the 
ladies wear a covering for the head, a 
high-necked dress and long sleeves. 
The U.P, man, himself a devout 
Catholic, remarked when he saw them 
properly attired: “I’ve always believed 
it would be much easier and less ex- 
pensive to blindfold the pope.” 
E. L. Henry 
New York, N.Y. 


Our local veterinarian, not known for 
his bedside manner, was called to our 
farm to treat a sick cow. After a thor- 
ough examination, he extracted a bottle 
of pills from his satchel and instructed, 
“Give her two of these every day.” 
“For how many days?” I queried. 
“Till she dies!” he replied reassur- 
ingly. 
Dennis Sacia 
Trempealeau, Wis. 
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Teander, Wyoming, is noted for its col- 
orful rodeo and pageant every 3rd, 4th 
and 5th of July. People for miles around 
come to town for a ripsnorting celebra- 
tion. 

Upon meeting a friend who was in 
town for the annual spree, I asked at 
which hotel he was staying. 

He looked at me in amazement and 
exclaimed, “Hotel! Hell, man, I’m only 
going to be here three days!” 

Henry E. Leabo 
Tennessee Colony, Tex. 


One evening while visiting with our 
neighbors. Shirley and Bill, I remarked 
that I had just read an article which 
stated that hunger and passion produce 
the same look on a man’s face. 

Shirley groaned, looked at Bill, and 
said, “My god—you mean all these years 
I could have just fed him?” 

Marilyn Steele 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 


Grandmother was visiting us for my 
sister's wedding. Sitting at the break- 
fast table one morning, grandma turned 
to eight-year-old Eric and asked, “What 
kind of wedding will you have when 
you grow up?” 

My little brother shook his head. “I’m 
not going to get married.” 

“Why not?” 

Eric looked across the table at our 
parents and said, “I've lived with mar- 
ried people too long already.” 

C. W. Baker 
Overland, Mo. 


There was the rumble of angry voices 
as a man waited outside the colonel’s 
office; someone inside was getting 
chewed out. Finally the door opened 


and a master sergeant marched out, his 
head bowed. The visitor walked in and 
asked: “Colonel, what did he do? It 
sounded like you were giving it to him 
with both barrels.” 

“Oh, he was doing the talking. I was 
listening.”” The colonel smiled. “You 
see, we’ve been together for nearly 30 
years and we have a private agreement. 
When his hitch is up and it’s time for 
him to reenlist, he has the privilege of 
coming in and telling me just exactly 
what's wrong with the Army. Then he 
signs up again!” 

Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Recently, in our physics class, we were 
discussing kinetic and potential energy. 
The class started to drift from the sub- 
ject of physics and, oddly enough, Tar- 
zan became the center of conversation. 

The professor, attempting to restore 
order, asked the question: “If Tarzan 
was standing in a tree 25 meters above 
the ground, grabbed a vine 30 meters 
long and started swinging, what would 
happen to him?” 

The professor lost complete control 
when one student replied, “He'd drag 
his mass!” 

Tom Megna 
Long Beach, Calif. 


$100 will be paid on acceptance for each 
original, not previously published, true anec- 
dote (preferably from your own experience). 
Contributions, which must be typewritten, can- 
not be acknowledged or returned; and if your 
submission is not accepted within six weeks, con- 
sider it rejected. Address: TRUE Magazine Fun 
Editor, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
10036. 
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OLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 


Beware of the dog. 


lt may bite. 

Into your wallet. For a new transmission, 
perhaps. Or maybe a new engine. 

From such grief, we'd like to spare you. 
By suggesting you seek out a Volkswagen 
dealer. 

His selected used VWs and domestic 
cars have much better manners. 


*The dealer guarantees 100% to repair or replace the engine, trans: mission, rear axle, front axle assemblies, brake system and electrical system, 


Before they go on the lot for sale, they 
go in the shop for inspection. Where 
everything you'd want to have checked 
out gets checked ouf. 

(Things like cylinder compression. Clutch 
play. Brake system.) 

If anything at all needs to be repaired 
or replaced, it gets repaired or replaced. 


And only those thoroughbreds strong 
enough to pass this very thorough going: 
over get the Volkswagen dealer's 100% 
guarantee sign.* 

Which tells you the one 
thing you need to know about 
erie cused car: 
lt won't bite. 


for 30 days or 1000 miles, whichever comes first. 


MEDICINE’S NEW BAG 
[Continued from page 63] 


don’t look and behaye like doctors are 
supposed to, Fine looks like a hippy. 
Ozonoff comes on like a draft counselor. 
Fein talks like a planner. Bronston acts 
like a community organizer. Mullan ex- 
udes all of the idealism of a Doctor Kil- 
dare, But did Doctor Kildare every try to 
tell Doctor Gillespie what prices to 
charge at his hospital? 

Yet these young doctors see their re- 
bellion as an attempt to live up to the 
traditional ideal of the physician, which, 
they feel, most doctors have ignored. “We 
usually picture the doctor as a kindly, 
compassionate guy who doesn’t care 
about himself and works all kinds of 
hours and is prepared to give his all for 
the people of the society,” says Dr. Martin 
Cherkasky, a New York hospital admini- 
strator and educator who has long been 
a gadfly to the medical profession. “Well, 
it hasn't been that way for quite some 
time. These young doctors are calling us 
on what we've been saying medicine is 
all about.” 

The rebel doctors’ critique of their 
profession is based on two concepts, One, 
which came out of the charter of the 
UN's World Health Organization, is that 
“health is the total physical, mental and 
social well-being of the individual and 
not merely the absence of disease.” The 
other, which stems from doctors’ involve- 
ment in the civil-rights struggle, is that 
health care is a basic right—since with- 
out it nobody can have life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Far from concerning themselves with 
the total physical, mental and social well- 
being of the individual, they say, Ameri- 
can doctors don’t even work for the 
absence of disease. The only way you can 


have the absence of disease is to con- 
centrate on prevention. But doctors don’t 
do very much about preventing disease 
because they are only paid to cure it. 
Without disease, a doctor couldn't earn 
a living. So. say the rebels, doctors should 
be on salary, to take the profit out of 
illness and encourage them to practice 
preventive medicine. Preventive medi- 
cine. by their definition, includes doing 
away with such dangers to health as 
poverty, hunger, slums, crime, air pollu- 
tion, unsafe automobiles and war. 

Health care is not now recognized as 
a human right in America, the rebels in- 
sist. The quality and quantity that’s avail- 
able depends on how much money you 
have. If you have no money, you get 
meager health care. And if you have 
plenty, they point out, you may still get 
poor quality health care because the 
system is so inefficient. Adequate health 
care, they say, has been priced beyond the 
reach of nearly everybody. The only way 
to make better care equally available is to 
have one system of medical care for every- 
body, paid for through universal health 
insurance, with federal subsidy for poor 
people. Organized medicine feels threat- 
ened by the notion of health care as a 
right. “We are faced,” Dr. Milford O. 
Rouse, then president of the American 
Medical Association, grimly told his or- 
ganization two years ago, “with the con- 
cept of health care as a right rather than 
as a privilege,” 

There have always been doctors who 
ignored the prestige and profits of medi- 
cine and dedicated themselves totally to 
caring for the health of people. But for 
decades they seemed to be yoices crying 
in the wilderness, not heard by enough 
fellow physicians to change the outlook 
ol the profession as a whole. Now, how- 
ever, there are thousands of young doc- 
tors Iungry for this kind of professional 
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“Mr. Higgleby, about this course you're conducting in sex education... .” 
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model to follow. Several medical rebels 
attracted their attention this year and 
pointed the way for others to follow. 

Salud means health in Spanish. In tiny 
Woodville (population 1.300), Calli- 
fornia, it is the name of a clinic that $1- 
year-old Dr. David Brooks has been run- 
ning for two years. Brooks is a dropout 
from the process which turns nearly every 
young doctor into a specialist. A few years 
ago he wanted to specialize in reproduc 
tive endocrinology. But brought face to 
face with the medical needs of the poor 
while a resident at a California general 
hospital, he decided instead that he 
would devote himself to bringing medi- 
cal care to people. 

He met his wife, a medical sociologist, 
while he was setting up a clinic for Gesalr 
Chavez's striking grape pickers. The pair 
decided to open a clinic, and cruised the 
country John Steinbeck wrote about 
looking for a place to settle. “Steinbeck 
knew this monstrosity of a building we 
now call Salud as the Alhambra,” says 
Brooks. “It was a juicy collage of night 
club, café, public shower, whorehouse 
and gambling hall.” 

’atients who visit the clinic alter hours 
are no longer surprised to find Brooks 
sitting in Salud’s waiting room, “blowing 
piano,” as he puts it. 

“Sometimes a very sick patient walks 
in right in the middle,” Brooks says. “At 
first it seemed too out of sight, and I was 
embarrassed, But I adjusted, and so did 
the patients, It’s all part of being human 
—a joyful piano and a sick patient. It's 
just one of the things that makes Salud 
different. Like Gregorian chants and the 
Beatles alternating through the speakers. 
Or the herbs we sell, the kids’ sandbox 
outside, Small things, but important.” 

Salud is the only source of medical care 
for more than 7,000 Mexican-\mericans 
who live within 25 miles of Woodville, 
and 40 or 50 come every day to be treated 
by Doctor Brooks and the full-time staff 
of 14, At Salud they find none of what 
Brooks calls the “long white coats and 
pomposity” doctors subject their patients 
to. If he is not in his shirt-sleeves he's 
wearing a turtleneck. Patients call him 
“Dave.” Brooks treats his staff as equals 
too, as members of a medical team. Every- 
body, himself included, is paid $250 a 
month. The rest of the clinic’s income 
goes for equipment and improvements. 

“A lot of people think we're on some 
kind of missionary trip,’ says Brooks. 
“We're not—this is a business, and a 
profitable business at that. Every patient 
pays something out of his own pocket, 
and we collect fees from California’s 
MediCal program. We're making the pro- 
fession work the way we want it—to pro- 
vide seryice to a poor community at a 
profit. If we're missionaries, it's not to our 
patients; it’s to the medical establish- 
ment!” 

Not all the doctors who are challeng- 
ing the establishment are young. Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, cardiologist 1. E. 
Buff is 60, Doctor Bull has been working 
with coal miners, men who haye what is 
probably the most serious health problem 
in industry. Breathing coal dust produces 
a condition called “CWP’'—coal workers’ 
pneumoconiosis—which is characterized 
by extreme shortness of breath and en- 
largement of the right side of the heart. 
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The result: total disability and slow 
suffocation. 

Iv's estimated that 125,000 miners in 
the United States have the disease. But 
until recently the miner who quit his job 
couldn't get workmen’s compensation 
unless the disease could be seen in the 
chest X rays. and in West Virginia almost 
no miner ever received compensation tor 
the disease. Yet “black lung.” as miners 
call it, often shows up in X rays of miners 
with unimpaired breathing and not at all 
in X rays of miners who are choking to 
death. 

“A coal miner would go to a company 
doctor,” says Doctor Buff, “and tell him. 
‘lL can’t breathe, and I hawk up blood and 
coal-black sputum.’ ‘It’s probably your 
nerves,’ the company doctor would say, 
‘and don’t worry about the blood. It’s 
good for you, coughing it up. You 
wouldn't want it to sit down there in 
your lungs, would you?’ ’ 

Early this year Buff and two other 
West Virginia physicians, pathologist 
Hawey Wells. Jr., 32, and lung-speaalist 
Donald Rasmussen. 43, began to toul 
the bleak “hollows” of the state telling 
meetings of miners about black lung. 
Their medical colleagues promptly 
dubbed their presentation “The Circus” 
and accused them of being “sensational 
and unscientific.” The three doctors 
shrugged off these charges and_ told 
miners that coal dust was crippling thei 
lungs, that they ought to do something 
about it. What they did about it was form 
a Black Lung Association, which last 
February organized the biggest wildcat 
strike in American history: 43,000 West 
Virginia miners walked off the job, 
shutting down the mines, and forced the 
state to compensate men who are dis- 
abled by CWP, regardless of what the 
X rays show, Doctor Buff and his associ- 
ates have moved on to the coalfields of 
eastern Kentucky. 

On a recent Sunday afternoon, Buf 
and Rasmussen brought what they them- 
selves now laughingly call “The Circus” 
to a miners’ meeting at the courthouse in 
tiny Hazard, Kentucky. Doctor Rasmus- 
sen, sharp minded and red bearded, had 
taken a precaution not common to physi- 
cians on a Sunday drive. 

“I had to rent a car,” he explained. 
“The coal operators know what my cat 
looks like and . . . well, let's just say I 
wanted to get here on time.” 

“The coal operators are ruining your 
lungs.” shouted Buff, booming like a tent 
evangelist at the miners. A pair of men 
in suits too well-tailored to belong to 
coal miners sat in the back of the court 
room. They looked like they had indiges- 
tion. “And you're letting them do it to 
you. You think you're getting a good 
wage, but they're buying your bodies fo1 
$28 a day.” 

Vhe lights were snapped off and Bull 
showed color slides of diseased lung tis- 
sue. In advances cases of CWP, lungs 
looked like so much black lace. “We 
want to force the operators to compensate 
men with black lung,” Rasmussen said, 
“to make it so expensive for them that 
they'd rather spend the $3 a day per man 
that it would -cost to get rid of dust in 
the mines.” 

As Rasmussen explained the symptoms 

[Continued on page 86) 
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Don’t just dream about 
more Mallards and Pintails. 


Do something about 1t. 
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Photo courtesy of Frank Heidelbauer, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Here’s How You Can Help 


For years the supply of wild ducks on American fly- 
ways has been of grave concern. Over the years the 
season becomes a little shorter; the limit smaller. 
Want to do something about it? Then join Ducks 
Unlimited. 

Ducks Unlimited is a non-profit group of American 
Sportsmen dedicated to the proposition that there’s 
only one way to preserve duck hunting as a great 
American sport: 

Increase the quality and amount of prime nesting habitat 
in the areas where 80% of the ducks are hatched: in 
Canada. 

Yes, 4 out of 5 of the ducks on American flyways were 
born in Canada. 

Since 1937 the Ducks Unlimited volunteer organiza- 
tion has raised over $18 million from 
American sportsmen to invest in Cana- 
dian duck breeding grounds supplied at § 
no cost by citizens and Provincial and fie. 
Dominion Governments of Canada. 
These monies have been used to create or 
restore nearly 900 duck ‘‘factories’’ cover- 
ing more than 1,500,000 acres of wetlands 
and 8,000 miles of shoreline. 


New Master Expansion Plan Unveiled 3 
Ducks Unlimited has just announced a 
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new master plan calling for a substantial increase in 
D.U. activity in Canada. Under this truly ambitious 
plan D.U. hopes to create or restore three times as 
much prime waterfowl habitat in the next ten years 
as it has in the past 32 years. 


D.U. will work closely with the Canadian National 
and Provincial governments who have offered full 
co-operation in making lands available at no cost. 
This new action program spells ducks for the future. 
It also takes money. 

If you are interested in wildlife conservation and 
want more ducks coming in over your decoys, we 
need your help. 

Send your contribution of $10 or more (tax deduct- 
ible) to: Ducks Unlimited, Department C-9, P.O. 
- Box 66300, Chicago, Illinois, 60666. 


‘Ducks 
= Unlimited 
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[Continued from page 83| 

ol the disease and miners nodded their 
heads solemnly in agreement. an object 
which the doctors had brought with them 
Was passed among the men. and a cold 
shiver went with it around the room. The 
object, macabre in a plastic bag, was a 
black lung, 

When Dr. Donald Gatch. 38. was a 
medical student at the University of 
Nebraska and an intern in Savannah. 
Georgia, he learned that diseases like 
rickets, beriberi, pellagra and scurvy had 
long ago been conquered in America. [n- 
ternal parasites—worms—were a problem 
ol dogs and horses, not of people. Then 
he moved across the river to Bluffton, 
South Carolina, and discovered hunger, 

“Kwashiorkor,” Don Gatch Says mm a 
hushed monotone, “is a disease of ex- 
treme protein deficiency. It isa Ghanaian 
word that means ‘the disease that takes 
the child after it leaves the mother’s 


“I suggest we plead insanity. You've got a 
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breast.’ Somehow the lact that kwashi- 
orkor is an African word made doctors 
think it was an African disease. But I’m 
afraid we have kwashiorkor right here in 
South Carolina.” 

In November, 1967, a citizens com- 
mittee investigating rumors that there 
was hunger in the state met in Columbia, 
South Carolina. The only physician who 
would testify was Donald Gatch. He told 
the committee that he had treated poor 
people for deficiency diseases that are not 
supposed to exist in America. He said 
that in some sections of Beaufort County 
10 percent of Negro children share their 
meager meals with intestinal parasites. 
He told them that the medical proles- 
sion in Beaufort, where he had moved 
and was now practicing, had not shown 
any interest in hunger, that doctors had 
turned sick people away because they had 
no money. 

Phe Beaufort 


Gazelle informed its 


readers that Doctor Gatch was “running 
olf at the mouth.” “Who is Doctor 
Gatch?" asked the Charleston News & 
Courier, whose editorial writer said that 
Gatch reminded him of Ghicken Little. 
“The faet that I had spoken out made 
me objectionable. Vhe staff at the country 
hospital wouldn't talk to me. White pa- 
tients stopped coming. What with the 
telephone calls, the bitterness, the threats, 
it Was impossible for me to go on. Finally 
we had to sell our home, give up my 
practice in Beaufort and move back to 
Bluffton. But | stepped up my work, act 
ing as a consultant to researchers who 
came in to find out whether what I was 
saying was true, doing research of my own 
to find out the correlation between socio- 
economic status and malnutrition,” 
Then, early this year, Sen. Ernest Hol 
lings, former governor of South Carolina, 
came to Bluffton and asked Gatch to show 
him the hunger he had been talking 
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much better chance of busting out of the nut house than the pen.” 
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about. Hollings was shocked at what he 
saw, and went back to Washington to 
rectify before Sen. George McGovern's 
Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs. One immediate result was 
a crash program to get federal food 
stamps into Gatch’s area. Another result 
was that Donald Gatch was beaten to a 
pulp by five men against whom he re 
fused to press charges. Gatch was hospital- 
ized in Washington, D.C.. to recuperate 
from the beating. 

When Gatch was well enough, he sat 
on a panel at the Medical Committee for 
Human Rights’ annual conyention and 
told the group of activist doctors that a 
profession which didn’t concern itself 
with the problems of poor people had 
no right to exist. Up till now, he said, the 
doctors had failed miserably. 

“Maybe,” he offered in a_ halting, 
hoarse whisper, “there shouldn't be a 
medical profession.” The doctors in the 
audience sat in absolute silence as Gatch 
pushed the microphone away and sank 
slowly, painfully back in his chair. 

The possibilities for practical alterna- 
tives to the affluent but often dull life 
of the average private practitioner are 
constant topics of discussion at meetings 
of the Medical Committee for Human 
Rights. MCHR was founded during the 
Mississippi Freedom Summer of 1964 to 
provide a “medical presence” for the 
civil-rights movement. It was an MCHR 
doctor who performed the autopsies on 
Schwerner, Chaney and Goodman, the 
civil-rights workers who were murdered 
in Philadelphia, Mississippi. Medical 
presence is still MCHR’s most visible ac- 
tivity. During the Washington riots alter 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was murdered, 
white-coated, helmeted MCHR doctors 
were on the scene, saying the life of a 
National Guardsman whose heart had 
stopped beating. In the violence that ac- 
companied the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention, 400 MCHR health volun- 
teers treated over 1,000 injured demon- 
strators, bystanders and policemen. Five 
of the volunteer medics were clubbed by 
police. 

For five years MCHR has been a forum 
for 2.000 to 3,000 doctors who welcome 
change in their profession, just as AMA 
has been for 205,000 who, for the most 
part, could do without it. But recently 
\ICHR’s members have become impa- 
tient just talking about issues. At this 
year’s. convention, several resolutions 
were debated and passed. One de- 
manded an end to all laws prohibiting 
sexual relations between consenting 
adults. Another called for permitting 
abortions at the physician's discretion. 
Most participants felt, however, that reso- 
lutions are a substitute for action, and 
that no more should ever be considered 
hy a group of activist doctors. 

MCHR’s 20 chapters have about 7,000 
members. Those who aren't physicians 
are medical students, nurses, dentists, 
social workers and psychologists; MCHR 
doctors make a point of treating them as 
equals. Each chapter has developed a 
program of action. Chicago has a Coun- 
cil for Biomedical Careers which tries to 
attract young people into medicine and 
other health fields. As a result of their 
activities, there are four times as many 

{Continued on page 90) 
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n March 16, 1968, 
Pablo Picasso, the pre-eminent artist of our 
time, commenced work on a series of en- 
gravings that he predicted would become “my 
most sought-after—and possibly scandalous— 
work.” They were to be a series of pictures 
portraying every aspect of sexual pleasure. 
Picasso had wanted to create sucha series for 
over 65 years, he confided to Aldo Crom- 
melynck, his engraving-press printer, and he 
intended it to stand as “‘an abiding celebration 
of life itself.” 

For nearly seven months Picasso worked 
in a Creative frenzy at his studio in Mougins, 
France, turning out as many as four engravings 
in a single day, often with as many as six varia- 
tions of each. “Ole!”, “Bravo!”, “Magnifico!”’, 
he would exclaim as each new engraving was 
pulled from the press, and so ecstatic was he 
over the quality of the work that on several 
occasions he summoned friends from as far off 
as London and New York to view the work in 
progress. Finally, on October 5th, he bundled 
the engravings together, inscribed them with 
the title “347 Gravures,” and announced “Ya!” 
(“It is finished!”’), 

The engravings Picasso had created are, 
collectively, his masterwork, a fitting climax 
to the career of a man whose dedication, both 
in personal life and work, has been to the 
sensual. “Without the awakening of ardent love, 
no life—and therefore no art—has any meaning,” 
Picasso is quoted by his biographer, Roland 
Penrose, as saying. And nowhere in the prodi- 
gious, 20,000-piece oeuvre of this fertile genius 
has ardent love been more beautifully—or joy- 
fully—portrayed. Throughout the engravings 
voluptuous majas surrender themselves, lustful 


satyrs disport, and troupes of swooning acro- 
bats perform in a circus of love. Picasso’s irre- 
pressible love of mischief is in evidence, too, in 
scenes of grandees cuckolded, harems invaded, 
and models seduced by lecherous painters. The 
last theme is the one most often repeated in 
the series, with the painters puckishly made to 
resemble Rembrandt, Raphael, and, of course, 
Picasso himself. (Picasso’s life-long friend, Max 
Jacob, has said, “Picasso would much rather 
be remembered as a famous Don Juan than an 
artist.”) All in all, Picasso’ ‘347 Grayures” 
reflect such consummate craftsmanship, time- 
less subject matter, and sublime inspiration as 
to ensure their place as the greatest art treasure 
of the 20th Century. 


If the artistic value of “347 Gravures” is 
considerable, its commercial value is perhaps 
even greater. The engravings, which have been 
printed in a limited edition of 50 sets, have 
fetched a price of ten million dollars. This is 
more than has ever hefore been paid for a work 
of art. Moreover, because of rumors that circu- 
lated throughout the art world concerning the 
Superexcellence of the engravings, all 50 sets 
were subscribed to even before Picasso had 
finished making them! 


Art critics who have seen the engravings 
have been positively apostolic in their praise. 
“These etchings reach the zenith of man’s 
creative power. They rank with ‘Hamlet,’ 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.” That is to say, they 
are Classic,” says Robert Glauber, of Skyline, 
LIFE: “Picasso’s most trenchant exploration 
of sex and sexuality...As never before, the 
master seems bent on describing that idyllic 
State wherein the spirit and flesh are one.” 
Herald-Tribune (Paris): “A major undertaking 
--amazing...ex traordinary...staggering...incredi- 
ble. Picasso’s brilliance conquers all.” TIME: 
“A virtuoso performance.” Armand St. Clair, 
Revue de Paris: “Mesmerizing...If I had a choice 
among all the works Picasso has produced, I 
would take this one without hesitation.” Franz 
Schulze, Chicago Daily News: “What a differ- 
ence between Picasso’s view of sex and the 
sniggering, guilt-ridden American pornography 


of today.” Brian Fitzherbert, Nova: “Once 
again, Picasso demonstrates his astounding 
power of regeneration.” Harold Joachim, Cur- 
ator of Prints, Art Institute of Chicago: “As- 
tonishing...A compelling testimony of Picasso's 
amazing energy and power of invention at the 
age of 87.” Harold Haydon, Chicago Sun- 
Times: “A great surprise package...Unparalleled 
for sustained interest and quality.” Pierre 
Cabanne, Plexus: “The Last Willand Testament 
of the father of modern art.” 


t is with great pride, 
therefore, and humility, that the editors of 
Avant-Garde announce that their magazine has 
been chosen as the medium through which 
Picasso’s monumental new work will be shown 
to the world. Picasso’s Paris representative, the 
Societe de la Propriete Artistique, has ap- 
pointed Avant-Garde as the sole proscenium 
for presentation of the quintessence of “347 
Gravures.”’ Mindful of the awesome responsi- 
bility that this singular honor imposes, the 
editors of Avant-Garde have spared neither 
expense nor effort to ensure that ‘347 Gra- 
vures’’ receives the premiere it deserves. 

To begin with, an entire issue of Avant- 
Garde—64 pages—will be devoted exclusively 
to this one subject. The issue will carry no 
advertising. The world’s foremost graphic de- 
signer, Herb Lubalin, has been retained to 
design this special issue. Costly antique Paper 
stocks and flame-set colored inks will be used 
throughout. The issue will be printed by time- 
consuming duotone offset lithography and will 
be bound in 12-point Frankote boards, for 
permanent preservation. All in all, this lavishly 
produced issue of Avant-Garde will more closely 
resemble an expensive art folio than a magazine. 
The editors of Avant-Garde are determined 
that their presentation of the quintessence of 
Picasso’s “347 Gravures” will be a landmark 
not only in the history of art, but in pub- 
lishing, as well. 
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Copies of this special collector's edition of 
Avant-Garde will not be offered for sale to the 
general public. They are being given away —free 
—as a gift to all new subscribers to Avant-Garde. 


In case you’ve never heard of Avant-Garde, 
let us explain that it is the most beautiful—and 
daring—magazine in America today. Although 
launched only two years ago, already it has 
earned a reputation as the outstanding show- 
case for the exhibition of creative talent. This 
reputation stems from Avant-Garde’s editorial 
policy of complete and absolute freedom of 
creative expression. Avant-Garde steadfastly 
refuses to sacrifice creative genius on the altar 
of “morality” (the motto of the magazine is 
“Down with bluenoses, blue laws, and blue 
pencils’’). Thus, the world’s most gifted artists, 
writers, and photographers continually bring 
to Avant-Garde their most uninhibited—and 
inspired—works. Avant-Garde serves—consist- 
ently—as a haven for the painting that is “too 
daring,” the novella that is “too outrageous,” 
the poem that is “too sensuous,” the cartoon 
that is “too satirical,” the reportage that is 
“too graphic,” the opinion that is “too candid,” 
the photograph that is “too explicit.” Avant- 
Garde is proud of its reputation as the wild 
game sanctuary of American arts and letters. 


In addition to Picasso, contributors to 
Avant-Garde include such renowned figures 
as Norman Mailer, Arthur Miller, Andrew 
Wyeth, Kenneth Tynan, Dan Greenburg, Phil 
Ochs, Allen Ginsberg, Dr. Karl Menninger, 
Carl Fischer, Paul Krassner, Andy Warhol, 
Eliot Elisofon, Warren Boroson, Peter Max, 
Richard Avedon, John Updike, Roald Dahl, 
Art Kane, Charles Schulz, Bert Stern, Richard 
Lindner, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, S.J. Perelman, 
James Baldwin, Alan Watts, Salvador Dali, 
Terry Southern, Isaac Bashevis Singer, Ashley 
Montagu, William Burroughs, Paul Goodman, 
Kenneth Rexroth, Harper Lee, Jean Genet, 
and Marshall McLuhan. 

Critics everywhere have spent themselves 
in a veritable orgy of praise over Avant-Garde. 
“Reality freaks, unite! Weird buffs, rejoice! 
AvantGarde has arrived bearing mind-treasures 
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of major proportions,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “Avant-Garde is guaranteed to shake 
the cobwebs out of the mind,” says the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner. “An exotic literary 
menu...A wild new thing on the New York 
scene,” says Encounter. “Avant-Garde is aimed 
atreaders of superior intelligence andcultivated 
taste who are interested in the arts, politics, 
science—and sex,” says The New York Times. 
“The fantastic artwork, alone, is worth the 
price of the magazine,” says the News Project. 
““A field manual by the avant-garde, for the 
avant-garde,” says New York critic Robert 
Reisner. “Avant-Garde’s articles on cinema, 
rock, and the New Scene are a stoned groove,” 
says the East Village Other. “‘Off-beat, arty, 
sexy,” says the New York Daily News. “It’s 
the sawn-off shotgun of American critical 
writing,” says the New Statesman. “Its graphics 
are stylish,” says TIME. “Avant-Garde is 
MAGAZINE POWER!” says poet Harold Seldes. 
“Wow! What a ferris wheel! I was high for a 
week after reading it,” says the pop critic 
of Cavalier. 


ubscriptions to 
Avant-Garde ordinarily cost $10 per year. In 
conjunction with this special Picasso erotic 
engravings offer, however, we are offering ten- 
month introductory subscriptions for ONLY 
$5/ This is virtually HALF PRICE!! To enter 
your subscription (five issues)—and obtain a 
copy of the Picasso erotic engravings folio 
ABSOLUTELY FREE -simply fill out the 
adjacent coupon and mail it with $5 to: Avant- 
Garde, 110 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 


But please hurry, since quantities of the 
Picasso folio are limited and this offer may be 
withdrawn without notice. 

Then sit back and prepare to receive a sub- 
scription bonus par excellence, and your first 
copy of an exuberant new magazine that is 
equally devoted to the love of art and the art 
of love. 
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lenclose $5 fora ten-month subscription 
to the exuberant new magazine Avant- 
Garde. I understand that I am paying 
virtually HALF PRICE and that I will 
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Picasso’s erotic engravings. 
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black Chicago medical-school freshmen 
this fall as last. Washington MCHR is 
setting up a health clinic in the Anacostia 
Flats ghetto. New York members cam- 
paign for community control of the city’s 
hospitals. MCHR campaigns nationally 
against two chemicals which it considers 
dangerous to health—napalm and Mace. 
The organization has mounted 2 proxy 
fight to amend the corporate charter of 
Dow Chemical to include a provision that 
“napalm shall not be sold to any buyer 
unless that buyer gives reasonable as- 
surance that the substance will not be 
used on or against human beings.” 
MCHR physicians meet with chiefs of 
police to try to convince them that Mace 
should be dropped from their arsenal 
because it can scar the eye permanently. 
MCHR also makes a concerted eflort to 
bridge the gap between activist physi- 
cians in their late 20's and early 30's and 
a burgeoning student movement in the 
medical schools. composed of thousands 
of would-be rebel doctors. 

For years medical students kept their 
noses to the grindstone more firmly than 
probably any other group of young peo- 
ple in America. The first two years of 
medical education are deyoted largely to 
memorizing 13,000 anatomy terms. If a 
student sees a human body during this 
time, it is either dead and pickled or 
alive and covered with a sheet with a 
square hole just large enough to reyeal 
the part in question. Subjects not dis- 
cussed during this time include abortion, 
population control, euthanasia, chemical 
and biological warfare, hospital admini- 
stration, health planning, health finance. 
But students didn’t mind. They weren't 
interested in changing their profession— 
just in securing a safe berth in it. Facing 
10 years of training before they would 
be able to hang out their shingles, medi- 
cal students felt they had to be conserva- 
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tive: things 10 years from now had better 
be as they are now. But in the last 10 
years, many students have reinterpreted 
the meaning of that one-decade time lag: 
10 whole years—what a space for change! 

“All over the U.S..” says Dr. Martin 
Cherkasky, “medical schools are reshap- 
ing their curricula in response both to 
the events of society and, not in insigni- 
ficant measure, to the pressure which stu- 
dent activists have applied. Students are 
now demanding immediate contact with 
patients, a restructuring of the curri- 
culum to relate science to the care of the 
patient, and involvement with unrest in 
the community.” 

The focus of this new adyenturousness 
has been the 2,000-member Student 
Health Organizations moyement, which 
began in California in 1965 when Bill 
Bronston, then a senior medical student, 
invited speakers to address medical stu- 
dents on poverty, population control and 
other topics which were avoided by their 
curriculum, Los Angeles students from 
schools of medicine, dentistry and nurs- 
ing formed a Student Medical Confer- 
ence to work on action-oriented projects 
which included testing the sight and 
hearing of 1,200 children in the Head 
Start program and compiling a brochure 
to push a proposed therapeutic-abortion 
law. By the summer of 1966, the group 
had hustled a grant from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to run a Student 
Health Project in which 90 students from 
I] states worked in poor communities in 
California. For the first time in American 
medical history, students were brought 
face to face with the humiliating, frag- 
mented health care poor people receive. 
The students went back to their schools 
to form more Student Health Organiza- 
lions and set up local year-round health 
projects. During the summer of 1967, 
SHO's mounted three projects. In New 
York students were “patient advocates,” 


greeting patients ai clinics and emergency 
rooms, finding out their complaints and 
expediting their examination and treat- 
ment. Chicago students tried to organize 
poor communities around health prob- 
lems. California students worked on the 
health needs of migrant laborers in the 
Central Valley. By 1968 there were more 
than 20 SHO's, and summer projects were 
started in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, Denver and Cleveland, with over 
600 students taking part. 

Yet by this past summer, SHO summer 
community projects in poverty areas were 
a thing of the past. The philosophy of 
the Student Health Organizations has 
changed radically over the last year. SHO 
leaders agree that the 1968 summer proj- 
ects mostly failed, That failure has forced 
medical student activists to rethink their 
course of action, 

“A lot of naive, ego-tripping medical 
students were paid $900 to invade black 
communities for eight weeks to expiate 
their liberal guilt,” says Dr. Terry Fon- 
ville, 26, a recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School and 
former chairman of the Black Caucus 
of SHO, “The major problem was that 
students were just not qualified to render 
services, So it became apparent that the 
students were there primarily to educate 
themselves, not to help people. Naturally 
their presence was insulting to the black 
community. 

“We began to realize that we'd been 
neglecting our real responsibilities. We 
decided that we ought to do our thing 
where we were—in hospitals and medical 
schools, For example, in the projects 
where students acted as patient advocates, 
they discovered that when a student was 
with a patient, the hospital staff would 
behave courteously toward the patient, 
spend more time with him. So this 
summer, students in Cleveland and Bos- 
ton are taking jobs as orderlies, to find 
out where the hospitals are really at. 

“We're leaving the kind of summer 
project we used to run to the Student 
AMA, They have one in Appalachia this 
summer. They still need to learn the 
lessons we learned.” 

This year SHO members began to or- 
ganize their classmates to demand a 
greater student voice in setting medical- 
school curricula with more of an em- 
phasis on delivering health care to peo- 
ple, and a vast increase in the number 
of medical students from minority 
groups. 

The SHO spirit has activated the much 
larger Student American Medical As- 
sociation, which counts 24,000 of the na- 
tion’s 35,000 medical students as mem- 
bers. Until about 18 months ago, the 
organization was just what it sounds like 
—the student tail on the AMA dog. 
SAMA was created 19 years ago, with 
hefty AMA financing and medical-school 
support, to squash the liberal Association 
of Interns and Medical Students. led by 
Dr. Quentin Young, which had been 
bucking the tide of McCarthyism. With 
that maneuver accomplished, SAMA 
settled down to being nothing more than 
a way for medical students to buy cheap 
life insurance. 

“SHO activists first came into contact 
with SAMA at our 1967 convention,” 
says C. Clement Lucas, 25, SAMA's 1968- 
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69 president. “Uhat was the first time I 
became aware that something could be 
done by students to change the medical 
profession.” 

The SAMA House of Delegates, which 
elected Lucas, set up a standing com- 
mittee on community health to push 
medical schools into teaching how to de- 
liver medical care to people. It turned 
The New Physician, the conservative 
SAMA house organ, into a student-run 
magazine with a strong activist edge. 
SAMA's delegates then resolved that 
medical treatment was, in fact, a basic 
human right. The AMA was now “faced 
with the concept of health care as a right 
rather than a privilege” from the stu 
dent organization it had created to keep 
students from getting such a wild idea. 

Clem Lucas spoke at last summer's 
AMA conyention: 

“While our nation is thought of as be- 
ing a leader in medical science and re- 
search and while we spend a large portion 
of our gross national product each year 
for health services, and even though we 
have some of the best practitioners in 
the world, the fact remains that for a 
developed country, we have a high infant- 
mortality rate, we find severe shortages 
of physicians and allied health profes- 
sionals in many areas, and we find that 
the health statistics of the urban and 
rural poor often resemble the health 
statistics of an underdeveloped coun- 
toyene 

“These problems which plague our so- 
ciety are infinitely more important than 
the personal monetary gain which has 
become such an all-engrossing preoccupa- 
tion with some persons in the medical 
profession.” 

Lucas’ speech, mild by student-rebel 
standards, sent a ripple of surprise and 
dismay through the AMA House of De- 
legates. They were hardly prepared to 
hear support of MCHR and SHO goals 
—and, later in the speech, an announce 
ment of SAMA’s liaison with these groups 
—from a kid who was supposed to repre 
sent the “responsible” medical students. 
Irate doctors from all over the country 
wanted to know why the AMA couldn't 
“control its junior group.” 

What will the impact of rebel doctors, 
junior and senior, be on the mainstream 
of American medicine? Christian N., 
Ramsey, Jr., is as good a touchstone ol 
the potential for change as any. A 
Georgia medical student from a conserva 
tive background, with little of the mili 
tant in his manner, he was vice-president 
of SAMA last year: as mainstream as they 
come. He blushes as his wife Patty de- 
scribes how he reacted to his first expo- 
sure to the SHO brand of medical activ- 
ism at the 1967 convention. “He came 
home overwhelmed. He couldn't go to 
sleep until he had told me what hap- 
pened. I’ve never in my life seen him so 
excited.” 

“Being a physician used to mean just 
sitting in an office waiting for patients 
to come to you,” says Chris Ramsey. 
“Now, suddenly, there's something 
beyond merely being a passive, tradi- 
tional physician to live for if you're 
young. Because we are faced now with the 
reality that we can change things. And 
I think we're going to. I really do think 
we are.” —Craig Karpel 
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WHO’S GOING TO TAKE OUT 
AMERICA’S GARBAGE? 


{Continued from page 36] 


too generously to the air-pollution prob- 
lem. Suggestions for opening new dump- 
ing areas in neighboring counties brought 
yelps of outrage from the citizens of those 
counties, It was bad enough that Wash- 
ington’s refuse was polluting their air; 
they didn’t want it polluting their land, 
foo. 


Anda so Washington was in a ghastly 
bind: more refuse piling up every year 
and nowhere to put it. “Our dilemma 
here, in the capital city, symbolized what 
is happening all over the country,” says 
Richard Vaughan, chief of the new U.S. 
Bureau of Solid Wastes Management. 
Vaughan’s bureau itself symbolizes the 
national problem. Set up in 1968 as a 
branch of C. C. Johnson's service, it ex- 
presses the federal government's mount- 
ing worry about our mounting piles of 
garbage. 

Vaughan is a good-humored man, but 
his usual cheery smile vanishes when he 
begins to talk about the national waste 
statistics. About seven pounds of house- 
hold, commercial and municipal wastes 
are generated per person per day in this 
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country: 250 million tons a year. Add to 
this 110 million tons of industrial wastes, 
550 million tons of agricultural waste and 
crop residues, 11% billion tons of farm 
and slaughterhouse animal wastes and 
1.1 billion tons of mineral wastes, and 
the grand total (“if you want to call it 
grand,” says Vaughan sourly) is some- 
where near 314 billion tons a year. That 
is a colossal amount of unwanted mate- 
rial. It looks still more colossal if you 
consider its yolume—the amount of space 
it takes up—instead of its weight. One 
of its worst characteristics is that it doesn’t 
come packed in neat, dense blocks. It’s 
bulky, unwieldy, odd-shaped, full of air 
spaces. The typical collection truck, even 
one with a compacting press to squash the 
garbage tight, carries more air by volume 
than anything else. Our yearly $14 bil- 
lion tons occupy about a trillion cubic 
feet of space. If it were spread around the 
equator in a band a quarter of a mile 
wide, the band would be about six feet 
high. 


These Statistics are horrifying enough 
in themselves. What disturbs waste-man- 
agement planners’ repose still more stri- 
dently, however, is the future. Our 


national output of solid wastes is ex- 
pected to double by the mid-1980's and 
perhaps triple by the year 2000. 


“Let’s find the right neighborhood.” 


“Where on earth or in hell will we 
put it?” asked a New York City planner 
last year. New York incinerates much of 
its garbage and thus reduces the volume 
by at least two-thirds, but the city still 
uses up about 150 acres of dumping and 
landfill space every year and, as far as 
it can see, will completely run out of 
available space within 10 years. Other 
cities are in similar or worse trouble. Paul 
M. Reid, executive director of the De- 
troit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, expects that popula- 
tion growth alone will add 27,000 more 
tons of solid waste to his region’s load 
every year. He surveyed 149 townships 
and other government units in the De- 
troit area and found that only 15 had 
dump or fill sites that could be expected 
to last 10 years or more. Thirty said they 
had only two years or less to go; some 
had as little as three months. Almost 
all were desperate. 

“There’s only one way out,” says C.C. 
Johnson. “Towns and cities haye got to 
face the fact that the era of cheap and easy 
waste disposal in this country is over. 
They've got to make up their minds— 
soon—to spend what needs to be spent.” 


There are many ideas for cheap gar- 
bage disposal drifting around—ideas that, 
in some cases, have an intriguing some- 
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thing-for-nothing asp ci. In the past 
three or four years, a lot of conferences 
and symposia on the subject of garbage 
have been held in Washington and at 
universities such as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; and most of these 
conferences have studied proposed cheap 
waste-handling ideas. The consensus has 
almost always been pessimistic. Most of 
the seemingly obvious, logical, inexpen- 
sive approaches won't, in fact, work. 

One often-proposed idea is a national 
salvage effort—a campaign to make citi- 
zens and industries and farmers channel 
the bulk of their waste into various reuse 
cycles. Technologically this idea is fea- 
sible. The scientific means exist for proc- 
essing and reusing almost everything we 
now throw away: metals, paper, many 
plastics, even food wastes. But the idea 
makes less sense economically. 


tSansider automobiles. The U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines estimates that some six 
million cars are scrapped every year in 
this country. That total represents a lot 
of potentially valuable salvage. In one 
study the Bureau of Mines melted down 
a 1954 Chevrolet and found that—in ad- 
dition to its hubcaps and other parts 
that could be stripped off and sold as is— 
its hulk contained over 2,700 pounds of 
ferrous metal, 35 pounds of copper and 
copper alloys, 21 of lead, 41 of zinc alloys 
and eight of aluminum alloys. Multiply 
those numbers by six million, and you 
end with a lot of reusable metal. 

Beautiful. Trouble is, it costs so much 
to get a car hulk to a place where the 
metal can be used that, in many cases, 
newly-mined metal is cheaper. The eco- 
nomic defeat starts with you, the indi- 
vidual car owner. Your *54 Chevy has 
reached the end of the road. You've de- 
termined that it isn’t worth repairing 
any more. It sits in a driveway or park- 
ing lot, stone-cold dead. The nearest auto 
wrecker is 20 miles away. Over the phone, 
he tells you he may give you $10 or $50 
for your old hulk, but he won't know 
for sure until he sees it and finds what re- 
salable parts it contains and what shape 
they’re in. Your first step, he says, is to 
get it to his graveyard. Okay, you phone 
a nearby service station and discover 
that it'll cost $25 to tow the hulk over 
the distance. 

What do you do? You probably get a 
friend to hitch your hulk to his car, and 
you tow it to the nearest dump. 


The auto-graveyard man has similar 
problems. In terms of reusable metal, 
your 54 Chevy might be worth several 
hundred dollars to him—if he were right 
next door to a smelting plant. He isn’t. 
He’s 50 or 100 miles away from the near- 
est customer for car hulks. Metal is heavy; 
the transportation costs defeat him as 
they defeated you. He derives his profits 
mainly from selling salvageable compo- 
nents to parts jobbers, old-car buffs and 
others. He lets the stripped hulks pile 
up and rust on his lot, stotcally enduring 
the complaints of local residents, high- 
way beautification committees and First 
Ladies. He hopes he'll be able to make a 
deal on this huge heap of rusting metal 
some day, but he doubts that the profits 
on the deal—if any—will ever be enough 
to let him retire rich. 
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The same kinds of economic problems 
defeat other logical-sounding ideas for 


reusing solid wastes. Take the idea 
of using “soft” garbage—paper, food 


wastes—to make compost or soil condi- 
uoner for farms and gardens. Scientifical- 
ly it’s an entirely good idea. Vaughan 
has several bottles containing various 
kinds of experimental compost made by 
grinding, cooking and otherwise process- 
ing garbage. He urges visitors to finger 
it and smell it. It’s grayish or brown, 
granular like sand or flaky and soft lik 
peat moss or sawdust, clean, virtually 
odorless. “Depending on how you proc- 
ess it,” says Vaughan, “you could manu- 
facture it for composting or for dozens 
of other uses—sanding streets in icy 
weather, for instance. But the economics 
of the deal are tricky.” 
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‘They are indeed. A few years ago the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, interested in 
compost for land-reclamation and other 
projects, surveyed the entire business of 
making compost from garbage. It tarned 
out that fewer than a dozen large-scale 
composting plants were built in the U.S. 
during the whole period 1950-65—and ol 
those, about two-thirds went out of busi- 
ness (most of them rapidly) beeause they 
just couldn’t make a profit. 


There simply isn’t that much of a 
nace for compost. Farmers don’t want 

The typical agricultural process pro- 
aaa: much more compost or humus than 
the farmer knows what to do with. His 
problem is getting rid of the stuff. Private 
homeowners trying to grow grass and flow- 


ers in poor soil may buy compost. but 
only when it’s cheap. Experience scems 
to have shown that, if processed-garbage 
compost has to be shipped more than 100 
miles or so from plant to consumer, it 
isn’t cheap enough. And even within that 
100-mile radius, garden bufts evidently 
don’t buy enough to absorb the output of 
eyen a modest-sized plant—let alone the 
colossal grindery-cookery that would Be 
needed to process all the garbage of < 
city like Washington or Detroit. 

Economic defeat lurks around the cor- 
ner, too, when planners consider proces- 
sing garbage into gravelly or sandlike 
materials, Natural sand and gravel are 
so plentiful, so cheap and so easy to get 
at throughout most of this country th: ut, 
except in a few unusual situations, mad- 
made substitutes could hardly hope to 
compete. 

Sull another cheap waste-disposal idea 
that looks good at first glance is to sell 
or give garbage to electric utilities, which 
would burn the garbage as fuel and—so 
the argument goes—come up with free 
electric power. I's true that garbage and 
trash can be made to burn, as everybody 
is pungently aware unless he has never 
passed a dump or an incinerator with- 
out a smoke-filtering device. It’s also true 
that you can make electric power any 
time you have heat. But: 


For one thing, you'd have to sort the 
refuse and remove metals and other non- 
combustibles before you fed each load 
into the fires. For another. even well- 
sorted refuse is an inefficient fuel. Accord- 
ing to research performed at MIT, its 
heating value per ton is about half that 
of wood and one-third that of coal. To 
put it another way, you'd have to load 
three tons of it into your furnaces to get 
the same amount of energy you'd get from 
one ton of coal. And when you compare 
refuse with oil and natural gas, which can 
be fed through pipes and need no heavy 
loading machinery, its efficiency rating 
looks even worse. 

Other problems would arise from the 
fact that garbage is a “‘dirty” fuel. It 
makes much more smoke ier. natural 
gas or even low-grade coal. garbage- 
burning utility would need (oeae 
smoke- filtering equipment, Moreover 
the furnaces might have to be shut down 
and cleaned as often as once a week. Plas- 
tics and other substances in refuse, when 
burned, leave a gummy and often corro- 
sive residue. 


ln the Netherlands and other densely 
populated parts of Europe, where gar- 
bage problems are even worse than ours, 
some refuse-burning power plants have 
been built. The idea makes sense in 
Europe particularly because natural fuels 
are scarce and costly there, But the U.S. 
seems to have an abundant supply of 
fuels, at least enough to satisfy its vora- 
cious appetite through the remainder of 
this century. By the beginning of the 
next century, Washington guesses, we'll 
be turning to nuclear power. Hardly any- 
body is thinking seriously about using 
refuse as a fuel. 

Then what can we do with it? All we 
can do, it turns out, is concede finally that 
getting rid of the stuff will cost money. 
Some of the money will be spent directly 
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in the form of increased town taxes or 
higher payments to private refuse collec- 
tors, some of it indirectly in the form of 
increased prices on things we buy. “The 
nation is going to have to face it,” says 
Richard Vaughan. “Refuse disposal will 
get more expensive as population grows, 
cities spread out, affluence increases and 
technology rolls along. Either we pay the 
price, or we settle for life in a national pig- 


pen. 


\/ sughan’s bureau guesses that the na- 
tional bill for collecting and disposing 
of our household, municipal, commercial 
and industrial solid wastes is $414 bil- 
lion a year. That's a staggering sum, but 
Vaughan says it isn’t big enough. His sur- 
vey teams report that, despite this expen- 
diture, 94 percent of dumping and other 
“land-disposal” operations and 75 per- 
cent of incinerator facilities in this coun- 
try are at present inadequate. Moreover, 
says Vaughan, collection services are in- 
adequate in hundreds of towns and 
cities, and in many cases are rapidly get- 
ting worse as populations grow and col- 
lection companies get more and more 
overloaded. The citizens of Lima, Peru, 
get their garbage hauled away once a day. 
Vaughan considers twice-weekly collec- 
tion adequate (as long as the citizens 
haye rat-proof, fly-proof garbage cans) , 
but many towns enjoy only a weekly col- 
lection service, or worse. 

What will it cost to buy “adequate” 
collection and disposal? Vaughan. esti- 
mates that, to begin with, we'll have to 
add about 18 percent ($835 million) to 
our present bill each year for the next 
five years, just to bring the nation’s out- 
moded and outgrown facilities up to an 
acceptable standard. On top of that, we'll 
have to add four to six percent each year 
to the previous year’s total cost—not just 
for five years but forever—to keep up 
with growing population and an ex- 
pected increase in the amount of junk 
each citizen will throw away. To put it 
simply, the total yearly bill will probably 
have doubled within 15 years and will 
then double every 20 years until—who 
knows when? 

What will the money buy? An officer 
of the American Public Works. Associa- 
tion puts it succinctly: “Frequent, effi- 
cient collection and sanitary, nuisance- 
free disposal.” 

The “frequent, efficient collection” 
will cost plenty, but the nation will prob- 
ably buy it because there is no other ac- 
ceptable choice. It will mean buying 
more and bigger and more powerful com- 
pacting trucks and hiring more sanitation 
workers, with higher wages offered as a 
lure. 

The “sanitary, nuisance-free disposal” 
will be tougher. 


Over the next decade—but not indefi- 
nitely—most towns and cities will be able 
to use a disposal method advocated by 
Vaughan’s bureau: sanitary landfilling. 
It’s a relatively cheap way of doing away 
with today’s ugly, pungent dumps. It’s by 
no means as cheap as the oldest method 
of all, plain dumping, but all U.S. waste 
planners now agree that dumping is not 
a method that can serve the nation any 
longer. “There isn't enough room any 
more,” says C. C, Johnson, “All existing 
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dumps should be plowed under, and no 
new ones should be started anywhere. 
ever.” 

Landfilling is essentially a method of 
dumping refuse and then hiding it. You 
start by finding an expanse of empty land 
in or near your town or city. Along one 
edge you dig a wide trench. Its depth is 
limited by the size of your excavating 
machinery and by economics: the deeper 
you go, the more it costs to haul out each 
cubic yard of earth. You dump your gar- 
bage into the trench, spread it and mash 
it down with bulldozers, then cover it 
each day or two with a thin layer of earth 
to keep down odors, flies and rats. When 
that trench is filled, you dig another 
alongside it, and you keep going unul 
you've used up the whole expanse of 
land. When it is used up you seed the sur- 
face and turn it into a park or a golf 
course. (You can’t build on it, at least not 
for several years, because the entire mass 
will heave and settle for a long time as 
the garbage decomposes underground.) 
Finally—and this may be the hardest part 
of the process—you hunt around for an- 
other big patch of empty land. 


35 Angeles has had high success so 
far with the “sanitary landfill” system. 
Partly because the method is relatively 
clean and esthetically acceptable, and 
partly because of clever public-relations 
work by the city government, citizens 
haven't grumbled much eyen when new 
garbage landfills were started right next 
to their homes. In fact at Mission Canyon 
and other places in and near the city, 
housing developers have deliberately 
built homes overlooking a going landfill. 
The homes have sold fast and profitably. 
Buyers knew they'd have to look at un- 
tidy heaps of mud for several years, but in 
the end they'd be looking at a park or 
something equally scenic. Their real- 
estate values could hardly go anywhere 
but up. 

Sanitary engineers elsewhere are try- 
ing a variation of the landfill idea: gar- 
bage mountains. Du Page County, IIli- 
nois, for instance, is too flat to offer much 
vood skiing, Engineers there are build- 
ing a ski slope with local municipalities’ 
solid wastes. Earth to cover the garbage 
comes from a huge hole that is being dug 
near the base of the mountain. When the 
project is finished, the hole will become 
a lake, 


Washington, D.C. temporarily solved 
its Kenilworth dump problems by turn- 
ing the dump into a sanitary landfill last 
year. What was once a foul-smelling 
Hades is now a vast, bleak plain of lev- 
eled brown earth, eventually to be seeded 
und made into a public park. The 
hemmed-in city’s hope is that neighbor- 
ing counties, seeing gorgeous Kenilworth 
Park, will relent and let Washington 
haul its refuse into their domains and 
make parks, golf courses and ski slopes 
there. As part of the public-relations cam- 
paign, Richard Vaughan and a group of 
city and nearby county officials had a 
picnic lunch at Kenilworth Dump-Park 
last summer, while giant machines roared 
and clanked only a few yards away. 
“There were no flies, no odor,” says 
Vaughan. “It was a very pleasant lunch.” 
His luncheon companions allowed that 
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It only tastes expensive 


the sandwiches tasted great, but so far 
Washington has received no invitations 
to dump outside its borders. 

“That is the main problem with the 
landfill idea,” says an official of the 
American Public Works Association. “It 
works beautifully for a relatively small, 
compact city surrounded by miles and 
miles of empty land, But what do you do 
in a big crowded city surrounded by sub- 
urbs, surrounded by more suburbs? 
You’ve got to keep finding new bits of 
empty land, and they've got to be close 
enough to the city so that collection 
trucks can get there conveniently, In a 
city like New York, you can’t keep doing 
this forever.” 


That's why planners in most cities are 
looking for other solutions beyond land- 
filling. Among them: 

Incineration: According to M. DeVon 
Bogue of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
a good incinerator can reduce the vol- 
ume of solid wastes by as much as 90 per- 
cent. Still more efficient incinerators now 
being designed and tested may achieve a 
yolume reduction of 95 percent or even 
better. All that’s left when an efficient 
garbage burner finishes its work is a pile 
of sterile, odor-free ash. 

Efficient, clean-burning incinerators 
are costly to build: anywhere from $1,500 
to $6,000 per daily ton of burning capac- 
ity. Larger incinerators are slightly 
cheaper per ton of burning capacity, and 
conceivably small towns could band to- 
gether and share the costs of big regional 
burners. But this still wouldn't make the 
deal inexpensive by any man’s standards. 
Incinerators are also costly to run. They 
must be cleaned carefully and often, 
and the smoke-filtering equipment needs 
constant maintenance if it's going to do 
an adequate job of preventing air pol- 
lution. 

Yet, as the experts point out, towns 
will simply have to learn to live with 
costs like these. 

Hauling by rail: If you can’t find 
dumping room within your city, maybe 
you can haul wastes out beyond the muni- 
cipal borders. How? Some towns and 
cities now do it by truck, at costs ranging 
from 10 cents to 50 cents per ton per 
mile—which is why, in many towns, ref- 
use disposal is already the second or third 
costliest item in the municipal budget 


(under schools and sometimes under 
street maintenance) . 

As cities grow more crowded and 
available dumping or fill sites disappear, 
these hauling distances will increase 
inexorably. Thus many cities are now 
wondering about the idea of hauling gar- 
bage by railroad. With efficient handling, 
rail spokesmen say, this might be done 
at costs of two cents or three cents per 
ton-mile. 

The Penn Central Railroad has been 
among the most active in talking up this 
idea. Penn Central is now negotiating 
with Philadelphia and a group of New 
England cities. The railroad’s thought 
is to feed garbage into a huge press that 
would compact it into dense cubes about 
four feet on a side, load the cubes onto 
flatcars and trundle them out to some 
huge dumping site in the boondocks. 
One notion is to dump them into aban- 
doned coal mines in east-central Pennsyl- 
vania. Such a dumping site could be big 
enough to serve several cities and dozens 
of towns along the railroad tracks. 

Filling along highways: Among the big- 
gest stretches of empty land in many 
towns and cities are the right-of-way 
strips, usually town- or state-owned, along 
the edges of highways. At an MIT sym- 
posium last summer, engineer John 
Clarkeson suggested using these strips 
as garbage landfills. The idea has stirred 
up thought in Washington and _ else- 
where. The reaction typifies the mood of 
faintly desperate experimentation that 
waste-disposal planners always display 
these days: “It sounds weird, but—well, 
why not?” 


Ciarkeson’s thought is to start at one 
end ofa highway strip and work along 
it leapfrog style. You'd start with a hole 
or trench and dump a day's wastes into 
it. In the evening you'd move down the 
strip, dig the next day's hole and pile 
the excavated earth on the first day's 
trash. Every now and then you'd seed the 
earth you had left behind. The end re- 
sult—if you wanted it that way—could be 
a highway bordered by two high, grassy 
ridges. The ridges would help keep cars 
on the road, shade drivers’ eyes from the 
blinding effect of low morning and eye- 
ning sun, and provide a buffer against 
traffic noise for homes situated along the 
highway. 
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Self-destroying wastes: \nother whole 
urea of experimentation revolves around 
the hope of cutting down the amount of 
waste we have to deal with. Hardly any- 
body has any serious hope of making 
Americans more salvage conscious—urg- 
ing them to repair an old bike instead 
of heaving it out and buying a new one. 
Hence researchers in government and in- 
dustry are trying to develop new kinds 
of materials that will, in effect, disappear 
when their useful lives are finished in- 
stead of adding their bulk to the national 
trash pile. 

The ideal container, one waste-dispo- 
sal planner once remarked, is the 1ce- 
cream cone. Most other containers end 
at the town dump. According to the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
each American—man, woman and child— 
discards an average of 135 glass and plas- 
tic bottles, 250 metal cans and more 
than 300 lids, caps and other container 
tops every year. That's a monumental 
pile of solid wastes all by itself. and the 
container industry—hearing the distant 
thunder of governmental and public 
complaint—has been working to invent 
various kinds of vanishing containers. 

The American Can Co., Dow Chemi- 
cal and ‘others have been mulling over 
the ice-cream-cone concept, as has the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. li may 
be possible, scientists for these organi- 
zations think, to develop an edible plas- 
tic film for frozen vegetables or other 
foods. A package of food like this might 
be sold in supermarkets with no box or 
any other wrapping. Your wile would 
carry it home and drop the entire pack 
age in a pot of boiling water. The plas- 
tic film would dissolve, perhaps releas- 
ing a mild antiseptic chemical that, along 
with the boiling water, would kill germs 
that might have collected on the pack- 
age. The only part of the package that 
would end in your garbage can might be 
the vegetables that you failed to eat be- 
cause of their odd flavor. 


Dy. Samuel Hulbert of Clemson Uni 
versity (South Carolina) is pursuing a 
different thought under a grant from 
Richard Vaughan's bureau. He is trying 
to develop a glasslike bottle that will dis- 
solve after it’s emptied. His idea is to 
make the bottle out of a water-soluble 
material, then coat it inside and out with 
a varnishlike film so that the catsup or 
beer it contains won't dissolve it—and 
also, presumably, so that it won't dis- 
solve in your hand if you run into a 
rainstorm on your way home from the 
store. After you had used the contents, 
either you or a bulldozer at the dump 
would break the bottle, cracking the film 
and letting water get at the soluble glass. 
Eventually nothing would be left but a 
tiny wad of crumpled film. (This kind 
of bottle would cost more than a stan- 
dard glass bottle—maybe three times as 
much.) 

Brickmaking: Though the idea of re- 
using wastes in the form of compost, sand 
or fuel runs into tough economic prob- 
lems, some researchers think a private 
company might make money by compact- 
ing the stuff under high pressure to form 
bricks, foundation blocks or paving slabs. 
For complex economic reasons, the costs 
of building and paving materials such 
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as concrete vary widely from region to 
region, In some regions, bricks and blocks 
made from compressed garbage—or from 
melted-down incinerator slag—might find 
a hungry market. 

The Japanese, troubled by dense popu- 
lation, nightmarish garbage problems 
and a shortage of natural stone, have 
been leaders in this area of research, One 
Japanese plant squashes solid wastes into 
hard cubes, then coats the cubes with as- 
phalt or iron. The resulting blocks can 
be joined to make walls. 

“Tt’s clear that we've got to solve the 
national waste problem somehow, and 
soon, despite the cost,” says Vaughan. 
“We know that in slum areas, where col- 
lection services may be substandard and 


junk lies around in the gutters, the very 
ugliness of it adds to people's gloom and 
hopelessness. We've got to be sure thiat 
this kind of discouragement doesn’t 
spread, as one city after another gives 
up in despair over its garbage troubles. 
So this bureau is going to explore every 
idea—even those that don’t seem feasible 
at the moment, like turning wastes into 
compost or humus. We'll consider any- 
thing, try anything... .” 

He pauses and looks somber. “I know 
it’s all going to cost money and 1 know 
people are going to complain. I can hard- 
ly blame them. Taxes are high enough 
already. But—well, it’s the price we've 
got to pay for living in the 20th century.” 

—Max Gunther 
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MAN TO MAN ANSWERS 


From the staff of TRUE 


Q: Richard M. Nixon, 37th President 
of the U.S., is a “birthright Quaker” by 
virtue of the fact that both his parents 
were members of the Society of Friends. 
Haye there been any other Quaker Pres- 
idents of the U.S.? And whats the 
origin of the term Quaker? Sam 
Kroner, Hackensack. N. J. 


A: The only previous Quaker Presi- 
dent was Herbert Hooyer, 30th Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (1929-33). The term 
“Quaker” was originally a derisive nick- 
name given early Friends either because 
they were so called by a judge whom 
founder George Fox bade to “tremble 
at the word of the Lord” or because 
the early Friends were wont to tremble 
with emotion during their religious 
meetings. It's estimated that there are 
about 120,000 Quakers in the U.S. to- 
day. Of this number most informed 
sources estimate that the number of 
pacifists is about 15 to 20 percent. 


Culver Pictures 


Q: Was Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillotin 
a yictim of his own invention, the ma- 
chine for decapitation which bears his 
name? K. Louis. New Orleans, La. 


A: Doctor Guillotin did not invent 
the guillotine, and he was not put to 
death by it. He died a natural death in 
1812 at the age of 76. The guillotine was 
named after him because he had first 
proposed decapitation as the standard 
method of execution and because he 
later advocated adoption of the head- 
lopping machine which had, in fact, 
been designed by Dr. Antoine Louis, 
secretary of the French Academy of 
Surgeons. 
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Q: Does the federal government 
make a profit from coin production? 
Robert Blair, Detroit, Mich. 


A: Huge profits, ever since it re- 
placed silver with copper and nickel in 
hard currency. This profit, called seign- 
iorage, is the difference between the face 
value of a coin and the cost of the metal 
from which it is made, For example, a 
quarter yields a 24-cent profit since the 
metal it’s made of now costs about one 
cent, but the coin goes on the books as 
25 cents. These huge profits stem from 
the Coinage Act of 1965, which took all 
silver from dimes and quarters and re- 
duced the silver content of the half 
dollar from 90 percent to 40 percent. 


Q: How many earthquakes were 
there in 1968, and how many deaths 
did they cause? Timothy Frank, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


A: Last year 20 quakes killed 12.401 
people in 13 foreign countries. The 
quake of August 31. 1968, in North- 
western Iran, took more than 11,000 
lives. Other death-dealing quakes in- 
cluded: Sicily, 224; Philippines, 207; 
Celebes Islands, 200; Honshu, Japan 
(the year’s strongest quake), 50: Peru, 
41; Mexico, 39; Turkey, 26; Greece, 18; 
New Zealand, three; Venezuela, two; 
Brazil. one, and Algeria, one. For the 
third successive year, no deaths were 
caused by quakes in the United States 
despite the 257 earth tremors in 21 
states, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands. In the U.S. the greatest number 
of quakes were reported in the far West. 
California led with 119; one each were 
reported in Connecticut, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Utah and 
Virginia. 


Q: Who wrote the inscription on the 
gravestone of Ben Jonson, the English 
dramatist, lyric poet, actor and friend 
of Shakespeare and Donne? M. Scotti. 
Portland. Ore. 


A; Legend has it that Ben Jonson 
(1572-1657), whose life and works span 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, 
was buried in a sitting posture because 
the plot he'd selected for burial in West- 
minster Abbey wasn’t large enough for 
his corpse to be placed in the grave in a 
horizontal position. The stone above his 
grave bears the famous inscription by 
Sir John Young—"O Rare Ben Jonson.” 


Q: Which Greek philosopher is said 
to haye lived in a tub? Graham Cort- 
land, Detroit, Mich. 


A: Supposedly it was Diogenes, the 
Greek Cynic philosopher. Diogenes is 
probably better known for having set 
out with a lighted lantern in broad day 
light looking for an honest man. The 
story that he lived in a tub is probably 
a myth growing out of a misinterpreta 
tion of a remark made by the much 
later Roman, Seneca. The latter is sup- 
posed to have said that Diogenes lived 
in a tub; what he actually said of the 
Greek was: “A man so crabbed ought 
to have lived in a tub like a dog.” The 
“tub,"’ in any case, would not have been 
a bath-water container, but an earthen- 
ware vessel with a capacity of perhaps 
200 gallons and with space enough for 
a man to lie at full length. 


Q: Who was the “Robin Hood of 
Scotland”? Robert Wilkins, Atlanta. 
Ga. 


A: Robert MacGregor (1671-1734), 
the romantic outlaw and freeboote1 
who was popularly known as Rob Roy 
(“Robert the Red") because of his red 
hair. Rob Roy borrowed money from 
the Duke of Montrose to engage in 
cattle speculation but. as he met with 
heavy losses, his estates were seized by 
the duke on account of the debt. In 
desperation he collected a band of about 
20 followers and made open war on 
the duke. robbing him of his cattle and 
preventing him from receiving the rents 
of his tenants. He voluntarily gave him- 
self up in 1727, and the same year was 
pardoned. There are many stories of 
his kindness and liberality to the poor. 
whose wants he often supplied at the 
expense of the rich. His exploits have 
been immortalized in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel which bears Rob Roy's name. 
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Q: Why is a variety of walnut that 
is grown in France called the titmouse 
walnut? Samuel Frank, Houston. Tex. 


A: Because the shell is so thin birds, 
and especially the titmouse, are able to 
crack it open and eat the kernel. 


HAVE A QUESTION? 


TRUE welcomes any reasonable question, but 
cannot provide individual replies. The most in- 
teresting questions will be answered in these 
columns. Address your inquiries to TRUE Maga- 
zine, Dept. T-9, 67 West 44 St., New York, N.Y. 
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Kentucky sipping whiskey, blended 
with finest neutral spirits, for rare 
Kentucky flavor. So why not choose 
Burke & Barry for that. And con- 
sider low price just a fringe benefit. 


Burke @ Barry 


Every drop of whiskey in it 
is Rare Kentucky 
86 proof, 65% grain neutral spirits, Burke & Barry Distilling Company, Owensboro, Ky. 
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WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
ANOTHER FORTAS SCANDAL 


[Continued from page 33] 


Clifford & Miller, the firm is now called 
Clifford, Warnke, Glass, Mcllwain & Fin- 
ney. 

Obviously a Washington lawyer who 
gives political and legal advice to Presi- 
dents is operating in a very sporty league. 
Yet there are several besides Clifford who 
do so. 

Until his fall from grace, perhaps the 
best example was Fortas. A violinist, the 
brilliant son of a Memphis cabinetmaker, 
Fortas had made a career of keeping 
Lyndon Johnson out of trouble. Perhaps 
his most important service was rendered 
in 1948 when Johnson ran against former 
‘Texas Goy. Coke Stevenson for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for the U.S. Senate. 
which in those days was tantamount to 
election. Johnson won by 87 votes out of 
almost a million cast, a victory that 
sarned him the sobriquet of ‘‘Landslide 
Lyndon.” Stevenson went into federal 
court charging vote frauds in Jim Wells 
County (where returns came in six days 
late and provided LB] with his margin 
of victory) . The 202 additional votes that 
put Johnson over the top came from the 
little hamlet of Alice. U.S. District Judge 
T. Whitfield Davidson ordered an investi- 
gation and issued an injunction barring 
Johnson's name from the general elec. 
tion ballot. At a hearing before Judge 
Davidson, lawyers for Coke Stevenson 


produced evidence indicating that voters 
from the graveyard, and from across the 
border in Mexico, had been recorded as 
voting for Johnson in the disputed pre- 
cinct in Alice. Fortas, who happened to 
be in Dallas on an antitrust case, got a 
call from a Johnson attorney. who de- 
clared: “Lyndon's in trouble. Come over 
right away.” Fortas dropped everything 
and joined Johnson in Fort Worth. John- 
son’s lawyers had appealed to the Circuit 
Court in New Orleans, but Fortas, as a 
Washington lawyer, had a better idea— 
he hurried to Washington, and appealed 
to Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black 
who overruled the district judge. John- 
son’s name went on the ballot and he 
easily defeated his Republican opponent 
in November. If it had not been for 
Fortas’ strategy, Johnson might never 
had made it to the Senate and the White 
House. 

When Johnson's Senate protégé, Bobby 
daker, became the center of Washington 
scandal, Fortas served as Baker's lawyer 
(although he later withdrew from the 
case). And it was Fortas who drew up 
the agreement that placed the Johnson 
television and other interests in a trust 
administered by two business friends. 
In the midst of the 1964 campaign, when 
it became known that the President's 
aide, Walter Jenkins, had been arrested 
in a men's room on a morals charge. 
Fortas (accompanied by Clark Clifford) 
briefly persuaded Washington newspa- 
pers to kill the story. When it broke any- 
Way, it was Fortas, under instructions 
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from Johnson, who went to Jenkins’ hos- 
pital room to tell him he would have 
to resign. 

When Johnson rewarded Fortas’ long 
years of loyalty by naming him to the 
Supreme Court, it came as no surprise 
in Washington. But in mid-1968, John- 
son’s last official gesture to his old friend 
and counselor failed. The Senate refused 
to approve the nomination of Fortas as 
Chief Justice, succeeding Earl Warren. 
There were two principal reasons: John- 
son’s own power was waning because 
he had announced in March that he 
would not run again; and Fortas had 
taken a controversial $15,000 lecture fee. 
The money had been raised by his law 
partner, Paul Porter, from five wealthy 
men, one of whom, Troy V. Post of Dallas 
—a Fortas business associate—had a son 
whose conviction for mail fraud was still 
before the federal courts. 


A colleague said of Fortas some years 
ago: “I don’t like the $.0.B., but if | 
were in trouble I'd want him on my 
side. He’s the most resourceful, the bold- 
est, the most thorough lawyer I know.” 

Perhaps it was these qualities that 
attracted corporate-raider Louis Wolfson 
to Fortas. With his troubles mounting 
and the federal government closing in. 
Wolfson hired Fortas’ law firm in 1965 to 
handle the legal snarl enveloping his 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, i 
multimillion-dollar construction firm, 
Fortas took his seat as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court that October. 
By December, the Wolfson Family Foun- 
dation had approved an agreement to 
give Fortas $20,000 a year for life (with 
the payments to go to his wife in the 
event of his death) in return for vague 
assistance to the foundation. The follow- 
ing month, in January 1966, Fortas re- 
ceived his first check for $20,000. By 
June. Fortas had learned that the Justice 
Depariment was considering prosecution 
of Wolfson for stock violations, and he 
hastily canceled his lifetime agreement. 
But he did not return the $20,000 until 
December, after Wolfson had been in- 
dicted by the government in two separate 
cases. Wolfson went to jail last April to 
serve a one-year sentence. 

Fortas’ wife Carolyn Agger is also a 
member of Arnold & Porter and one of 
the most successful tax attorneys in Wash- 
ington, reportedly numbering among 
her clients Lady Bird Johnson. A petite 
blonde, Mrs. Fortas uses her maiden 
name as head of Arnold & Porter's tax 
division. She did not follow the advice 
of critics who suggested she give up her 
practice after her husband became an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Another Washington lawyer rewarded 
by his long association with President 
Johnson is Leonard H. Marks. The senior 
partner of Cohn & Marks, a leading com- 
munications law firm, he has represented 
the Johnson family TV station in Austin 
almost from the start. 

Fresh out of the FCC legal division in 
1946, Marks was retained by Roy Hof- 
heinz, present owner of the Houston As- 
trodome and Ringling Brothers Circus. 
to represent him at an FCC hearing in 
Washington about a Houston radio-sta- 
tion license. Marks carried the day. After 
the hearing, Hofheinz went up to the 
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Hill to visit a young friend of his in Con- 
gress named Lyndon b. Johnson. 

Johnson was interested in hearing 
about Marks’ success because Lady Bird, 
who had acquired the Austin channel 
several months earlier, was having some 
legal problems. On the strength of Hof- 
heinz’ recommendation, Lady Bird re- 
tained Marks. After Johnson became 
President, he appointed Marks as head 
of the United States Information Agency. 
He is now back in private practice—and 
still representing the Johnsons’ lucrative 
‘TV interests. 

James H. Rowe, Jr., of Corcoran, 
Foley, Youngman & Rowe, is another ol 
that special breed of capital lawyers who 
also serve as trusted advisers to Presi- 
dents. He began his career as a clerk for 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, became a White House aide to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and, much later, 
along with Fortas, moved into Johnson's 
kitchen cabinet. 

His partner, Thomas G. Corcoran, is 
also an ex-Roosevelt brain truster. In 
the New Deal days he wielded so much 
power as a White House aide that one 
friend said of him: “He's the greatest 
President this country ever had,” Un- 
like Rowe, who enjoys the company ol 
newsmen, “Tommy the Cork” is a power- 
ful but almost inyisible figure in Wash- 
ington, a silver-haired and supersmooth 
backstage operator. 

“Tommy’s still going strong,” a fellow 
lawyer reported recently. ““He’s always 
in the woodwork, but you never know 
what he’s doing. He’s the only man who 
ever came out of government and opened 
a law firm with an unlisted telephone 
number. It was quite a while before he 
listed it.” 

The Cork bobbed to the surface in the 
way he least likes in 1960, when a House 
subcommittee investigated his backdoor 
contacts with the chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission is a $52 million pipe- 
line case. Jerome Kuykendall, chairman 
of the FPC, testified that Corcoran had 
contacted him twice on behalf of the 
giant Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.. 
of Houston, and a subsidiary. He told the 
probers he got one “improper” phone call 
from Corcoran, and had been visited by 
him several times in the past. 

A congressman asked: 

Q. How many times? Would you say a 
dozen times? 

A. That might be pretty close to tl. 
His Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. ts 
an awfully big company and they have 
lois going on. 

Corcoran, accompanied by Rowe, 
stoutly defended his approaches in tes- 
tifying before the House unit, which ul- 
timately issued a staff report calling the 
visits “proper,” Tennessee Gas must have 
heen terribly pleased with Corcoran’s 
legal abilities, for FPC records show that 
the gas company and its subsidiary paid 
him $408,110 between 1955 and 1959 for 
legal services nowhere defined in the 
commission's records. 

The fees were high but not unusual. 
The rawest recruit out of law school 
charges $30 an hour if he works for one 
of the big Washington firms, and the 
scale runs up to $60 an hour for the time 
and wisdom of a partner. That's $2,400 
a week, or $124,800 a year. 
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President Nixon in April reshuffled 
a Civil Aeronautics Board award in the 
tangled transpacific air-route case. He 
acted after a Republican senator and 
newspaper columnists had charged the 
Johnson administration with awarding 
pieces of the lucrative air routes to com- 
panies controlled by friends of LB], par- 
ticularly Continental Air Lines and 
Braniff, the two airlines that were the 
big losers under Nixon's decision. 

Certain airlines may haye lost, but 
their lawyers did not. Braniff paid Arnold 
& Porter $408.636 in 1967 for all legal 
services, including the transpacific case; 
Pan American World Airways paid Cor- 
coran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe $30,000; 
Continental Air Lines paid Clark Clif 
ford’s firm $41,639; American Airlines 
paid Prather, Levenberg & Seeger 
$219,821 and Covington & Burling 
$31,804; and Flying Tiger paid Ginsburg 
& Feldman $189,167. Myer Feldman, a 
partner in the latter firm, served as spe- 
cial counsel to President Kennedy. Gins- 
burg, an urbane Harvard graduate and 
ex-New Dealer, also was close to Johnson 
and Humphrey. Their law office has come 
up fast, and recently Washingtonian 
magazine listed it number five among 
Washington law firms, just ahead of Clif- 
ford and his partners. 

As it happened, Feldman and Clifford 
were due to meet to discuss a case, but 
the site of the meeting had not been 
chosen. “Since we’re number five and 
you’re number six,’ Feldman told Clif- 
ford on the phone, “maybe we had better 
meet in my office.” Clifford agreed. 


As in the case of Paul Porter, Clifford, 
Jim Rowe and Tommy the Cork, Gins- 
burg & Feldman, although Democrats, 
are so well plugged in that they will 
hardly have to apply for a poverty grant 
during the Nixon administration. 

And even the Democrats among the 
Washington lawyers have a certain pro- 
fessional esprit toward Nixon. A number 
of Presidents have been lawyers, but 
Nixon is the first since Lincoln to have 
gone directly from a law practice to the 
White House. 

After his humiliating loss in the 1962 
California gubernatorial race, two years 
after his defeat for President by Kennedy. 
Nixon considered himself washed up in 
politics. So he moved from the West 
Coast to New York to earn big money for 
the first time in his life. 

Two wealthy business friends—Elmer 
H. Bobst, chairman of the board of the 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany (Bromo-Seltzer, Listerine, Oh 
Henry candy bars) and Donald M. Ken- 
dall, president of Pepsi-Cola—helped 
him make the connection that was to yield 
him more than $150,000 a year. 

The old Broad Street firm of Mudge, 
Stern, Baldwin & Todd had long repre- 
sented Warner-Lambert and thus was 
open to suggestions from Bobst. On top 
of that, Kendall told Nixon that Pepsi- 
Cola could use his legal services if he 
were to practice in the East. This gave 
the former Vice-President a beautiful 
nugget to offer any New York firm in 
consideration for a partnership, The firm 

[Continued on page 106} 
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“Remember—if he's got any kind of fast ball 
don’t start asking a lot of silly questions!” 


[Continued from page 103] 
was reorganized and Nixon’s name led 
all the rest. 

Later the name of John Mitchell 
was added when a small New York law 
office specializing in municipal-bond law 
was merged with the Nixon firm. Even- 
tually Attorney General Mitchell may 
move up to the Supreme Court. 

After Nixon's arrival at 20 Broad 
Street in the summer of 1963, the firm 
grew from about 60 to 120 lawyers. Its 
clients—many of them old ones, to be 
sure—included the General Cigar Com- 
pany, the El Paso Natural Gas Company, 
Stone & Webster, engineers, the Stude- 
baker-Worthington Corporation, — the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad and Ever- 
sharp-Schick, Inc. 

For the most part Nixon was not a 
courtroom lawyer. Instead he used his 
experience, prestige and wide circle of 
friends to bring people together, open 
doors and give them the gratification of 
being able to name- OR “As my lawyer, 
Dick Nixon, says. An important part 
of his legal work was negotiating with 
foreign governments for Pepsi. 

Nixon did not practice law as a senator, 
although he could have. According to 
Congressional Quarterly, there are 310 
lawyers in the current Congress and 
many of them practice on the side. Some, 
like Rep. Emanuel Celler of Brooklyn, 
powerful chairman of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, maintain “double-door’” 
law firms. One plaque at the entrance 
of the congressman’s Manhattan law firm 
reads “Weisman, Celler, Allan, Spett & 
Sheinberg.” The other plaque omits Cel- 
ler’s name. Cases involving the federal 
government are assigned to the second 
firm. The telephone number is the same 
for both. 

One senator, Bible-quoting Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina. even 
argued a case before the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1964 as an attorney for the 
Milliken textile empire, The practice is 
unusual in modern times, but not pro- 
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hibited. Ervin, who got a substantial fee, 
opposed the government in an important 
test case growing out of an NLRB ruling. 
As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Ervin had participated in 
hearings on the confirmation of four of 
the nine Supreme Court justices who 
heard the case. 

Sen, Everett M. Dirksen, the syrup- 
voiced Republican leader of the Senate, 
has long been “of counsel” to the Peoria, 
Hlinois, firm of Davis, Morgan and 
Witherell, whose clients have included 
International Harvester and the Pabst 
Brewing Co. 

Many Washington law firms make a 
good thing out of representing foreign 
governments. Almost every country has 
a good lawyer in Washington, and some 
have several firms looking after their in- 
terests besides their own ambassador. 
Lloyd Cutler. a leading Washington 
lawyer and lobbyist for the drug and auto 
industries, found time in 1965 and 1966 
to register as a lobbyist for the govern- 
ment of the Bahamas. 

The Washington law firm, despite its 
striped tie and Iwy League air, can also 
prove useful as an intermediary on the 
seamier side of the business world. It can 
do jobs that corporations would rather 
not do themselves. Auto-safety critic 
Ralph Nader found this out when he was 
investigated by Vincent Gillen Associ- 
ates, Inc., a New York private eye. Testi- 
mony before a Senate subcommittee 
headed by Connecticut Democrat Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff revealed that when Gen- 
eral Motors hired the gumshoes to in- 
vestigate Nader, it did so through Alvord 
& Alvord, a Washington law firm. Rich- 
ard G. Danner of the law firm testified 
that Eileen Murphy, of G.M.’s legal staff, 
instructed him to hire the eye. 

\ major client of President Nixon's 
former law firm, the El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., was the target in another, but lesser 
known, episode. In 1962 Malcolm T. 
Dungan, a San Francisco attorney for El 
Paso, was conferring with company ofh- 


cials at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton about high strategy in a case then be- 
fore the FPC, El Paso was locked in a 
struggle with Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Company for rights to build a multi- 
million-dollar pipeline to serve the rich 
Southern California gas market, and 
competition was keen, An engineer for 
I] Paso walked out of the company's 
hotel suite and heard the voice of El Paso 
Pres. Howard Boyd coming from a room 
down the hall. This seemed very odd, 
since he had just left Boyd in the suite. 
He rushed back in: eventually a battery- 
powered miniature transmitter was dis- 
covered taped to the underside of a cottee 
table in the FE] Paso suite. Three private 
detectives who had been monitoring the 
conversations down the hall were arrested 
and convicted, of all things, of violating 
the FCC 
mitter without a license. on a wavelength 
reserved for airplanes, One of the private 
eyes got off an appeal. Strangely the 
government never did get around to say- 
ing who had hired the detectives. But a 
parade of secretaries and high officials of 
the Tennessee Gas Co, invoked the Fifth 
Amendment against possible — self-in- 
crimination when summoned before a 
federal grand jury trying to get to the 
hottom of the matter. 

Ralph Nader, haying been a_ prime 
target, is bitingly critical of the Washing- 
ton legal establishment. “These big 
Washington law firms are powerful in- 
stitutions in the United States,” he says. 
“Together they constitute a national 
power center. The corporate lawyer in 
this town is the chief power broker be- 
tween the special interests and the goy- 
ernment. He is also the most irrespon- 
sible factor in this cyuation because hic 
hides behind the client-lawyer velatian 
ship to pursue all kinds of antisocial 
policies.” 


Washington lawyers are quick to reply 
to Nader, pointing out that they have 
volunteered legal aid for the poor in the 
District of Columbia and have helped to 
reform the treatment of alcoholics in the 
capital, They also note that they some- 
times serve as unpaid counsel in impor- 
tant test cases. 

In the most notable example, the Su- 
preme Court appointed Fortas, before 
his court appointment, to argue the case 
of Clarence Karl Gideon, who had been 
jailed for breaking into a poolroom in 
Panama City. Florida. Gideon had been 
convicted without a lawyer because he 
was [00 poor to pay one. Fortas won 
Gideon a new trial; this time he was ac- 
quitted and the legal point established 
that under the American Constitution 
“due process of law” means everyone is 
entitled to counsel, 

Ironically, and unnoticed in the midst 
of the Fortas furor a few months ago, 
Covington & Burling announced that it 
Was assigning two of its lawyers full-time 
to represent the poor in the District of 
Columbia free of charge. While it is un- 
likely that Dean Acheson will be found 
in night court defending purse snatchers. 
the announcement proved that in the 
capital, at least. even the humblest de- 
fendant has the right to a Washington 
lawyer. 


—Robert J. Donevan & David Wise 
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MEN AGAINST THE INFERNO 
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started no more than five minutes ago.” 
Baldwin nodded, his eyes never leaving 
the piling smoke. A quick, eager look 
had come on his face, smoothing out its 
lines. 

The boy rattled the nozzle as he took 
it out and Baldwin signed the gasoline 
chit without looking at it. “Let's go see,” 
he said. 

We drove rapidly out of St. Regis and 
stopped under the smoke. Baldwin op- 
ened the trunk and took out two shovels 
and handed one to me. We jumped a 
ditch and ran up a long, gentle hill 
through a stand of lodgepole pine. The 
grass was dry and crisp underfoot and 
the brown pine straw was thick and slip- 
pery. We came over the crest of the hill 
and saw the fire. 

Flame was moving through the trees 
like a choppy sea, skittering along the 
pine straw, driven by the wind, It was 
coming up a much steeper slope, send- 
ing long pointers of fire out ahead. It 
enveloped the trees and set each one afire 
so that the pitch in the bark bubbled and 
fired little cannonades of sparks. We ran 
across the front of the fire and down the 
hill alongside it to a cut that fell nearly 
vertically to a railroad track. 

The fire had started below the track. 
from sparks dropped by a passing train, 
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and had jumped up to where we stood. 
There were already men working below, 
and beyond them glinted the Clark Fork 
River. Smoke poured out of the ground. 
The sun was very bright and heat made 
wavy lines in the air and the fire roared 
with its own deep voice. It was moving 
uphill but it also was veering to the right, 
toward us. It had an explosive quality 
and there was something certain and im- 
placable about its progress across the 
ground. 

We each had our shovel, carried loosely 
at the balance. All at once, as Baldwin 
took us into the range of heat that struck 
my face sudden as a furnace door swung 
open, | realized that he intended for the 
two of us to stop this fire, to blunt its 
vicious running point and hold it fast. 
No matter the plain impossibility of it or 
the endless burning hours that stretched 
ahead, he was committing us to fight. It 
was clear to me that we could not win. 
But he stepped right up to the fire’s edge 
with his shovel cocked and I stepped up 
behind him. 


outs got to understand the forest fire— 
you've got to know the magic, the im- 
mensity, the shattering power that makes 
every man feel frail in its face. There is 
nothing like it when the wind is high and 
the fire runs. People who have seen it do 
not forget it. I know a woman who lived 
through the great fire of 1910 that swept 
through that cleft of mountains in north- 


ern Idaho in which the town of Wallace 
lies, a fire that men still talk about today. 
As she remembers, there is a hush and a 
catch of terror in her voice, alive as a 
bird trapped in a quiet room. 

People love and hate and fear fire all 
at once. It is mysterious, treacherous, 
beautiful, and it goes to the heart and 
touches that part of man that has been 
fascinated with fire since the beginning. 
Fire lures and seduces until it threatens, 
and then fear comes up sudden as the 
scent of gas. 

Even in the fear—so long as it is short 
of terror—there is tingling pleasure. Peo- 
ple gather around a burning house or a 
campfire, enjoying equally the atavistic 
warmth and the destruction. ‘Vhey wait 
for the house to fall, the log to collapse. 
It all has a meaning that goes far deeper 
than they understand. 

‘There is no fire like a forest fire when 
it is running before the wind. At first it 
is small, but it gathers heart and strength 
until it moves in solid walls of flame. It 
makes its own wind. It sucks in air from 
the sides and blasts sheets of fire out 
ahead. It runs faster and faster until it is 
taking a square mile of forest every cou- 
ple of minutes. Its smoke boils up in 
thunderheads 15 miles high and ash litters 
ships hundreds of miles at sea. Animals 
forget their common {fears and run side 
by side in the open, driven by the fire 
behind. 

The inferno rages across the country, 
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boiling the water in the streams and 
cooking the fish. 1t may contain the power 
of an atomic bomb, or a hundred bombs. 
But it doesn’t matter; the power is be- 
yond man’s knowing. Only his magnifi- 
cent impudence sends him out to face it, 

Until the fire starts, however, the woods 
are still as a church before the people 
come. The sun’s rays come through the 
trees in spears and dust motes and in- 
sects mill like golden flecks in the light. 
The trees fade into sun-shot haze, and 
there is no sound until you listen and 
then a bird cries in the distance and the 
wind rubs the needles together in a raspy 
sigh and an insect buzzes from flower to 
dainty flower growing on the forest floor. 


Mittions of acres of such timber sprawl 
over the blue-green mountains of the 
western United States. The trees are 
largely conifers—fir, spruce, hemlock, 
cedar, pine—with a sprinkling of hard- 
woods. The land is held privately and 
in National Forests and both are logged 
regularly, though there also is virgin 
timberland left. The ground is inches 
deep in rotting leaves and needles and 
wood, which is called duff and burns with 
great speed and heat. 

The fire cycle starts in the winter when 
warm, moist Pacific air sweeps up the 
ace of the mountains to meet cold air 
and turn into heavy snow. In the spring 
a snowpack that often is 20 feet deep 
begins to melt and seep water slowly 
across the land so that for months it is 
damp and the plants are nourished. On 
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the lip of the melting snow it is always 
spring and mountain flowers only an inch 
tall burst in radiant color. But when the 
snow is gone, the land and its plants 
begin to dry, as if preparing for the fires 
to come. 

By late summer, when the forest is 
crackling dry, thunderstorms roll in from 
the Pacific and crash against the moun- 
tains. They generate immense energy 
which they dissipate in blazing light- 
ning bolts that fasten to the ground thick 
as trees and crackle blue and _ brilliant, 
stroke upon stroke until the night turns 
to flickering day. Nationally, people start 
most forest fires, but in the Northwest, 
70 percent are born from lightning. For 
these storms often come without rain— 
dry lightning, it’s called—and a single 
storm can leave 400 fires smouldering. 
They lie dormant through the cool of 
the night and await the day. 

Fire burns best in the afternoon. The 
wind dies at night, the temperature falls, 
the dew appears. Plants that have been 
limp and dry take new heart. At dawn 
the danger is least. The air is cool, moist, 
quiet, The plants are fresh and radiant 
with dew flecks that refract the sun. The 
sun climbs, the sky turns blue, the dew 
dries and the plants lift their leayes to 
the light. The sun beats more on the 
south slope than on the north; the north 
slope is apt to have brush, moss and eyen 
ferns, while the south is drier, cleaner 
and more yulnerable to fire. About 10 
in the morning the breeze begins to moye, 
and by 11 the ground is warm and dry. 


By noon the breeze has become wind and 
it is wind that drives fire. 

The mountain wind fans the dormant 
spark alive and the fire sweeps across the 
forest Hoor. It burns better on the dry 
side, runs faster uphill where the rising 
heat joins the wind, ignites trees as it 
passes and eventually, when conditions 
and wind are right, it will climb into the 
crowns of the trees and become a march- 
ing inferno of smoke and heat and flying 
brands. Then the men come out to fight 
It. 


Nient was falling over the long golden 
hills of western Montana. The headlights 
of Baldwin's car cut a crisp beam along 
the empty highway. The sun was falling 
off toward China and the hills were fad- 
ing blue. We were chasing another fire. 

“Began with a spark from a gasoline 
saw,” Baldwin said. “Any internal com- 
bustion engine builds up carbon and 
eventually the carbon breaks off and the 
engine spits glowing particles out its 
exhaust. Well, the sawyers were work- 
ing on a ridge above Yellow Dog Creck 
and the saw threw sparks into a pile of 
dry slash and by the time they noticed 
it the fire was running. So that’s what 
we'ye got. You'll see a pretty good fire. 
We'll be there, oh, 1, 2 o'clock in the 
morning. It’s up to a good hundred acres 
and by then it'll have laid down, it'll be 
pretty quiet, and they'll be trying to 
hold it.” 

The green Forest Service sedan shot 
along the highway. Its dashboard lights 
shone on Baldwin's lean face. He is a 
slender, muscular man, medium-sized, 
47 years old. He runs two miles every 
day and skis and walks into the deep 
woods with a 60-pound pack on his back, 
and somehow, though his oldest child is 
already in college, it is easy to imagine 
him as a boy, valedictorian of his high- 
school class perhaps, a better than average 
first baseman, liked equally by the teach- 
ers and the other boys. Now he is a 
branch chief in the division of fire con- 
trol, in Region #1, U.S. Forest Service, 
headquartering in Missoula, Montana. 
He is intelligent and thoughtful and he 
enjoys fires and likes to talk about them. 

“You don’t put a fire out, really, un- 
less you catch it very small. You try to 
stop it, contain it, so that it burns up 
what it’s already taken, but it doesn't 
take any more. Men don’t stop running 
fires—only nature does that, a river or a 
big rocky bare spot, anything that breaks 
the continuity of the fuels. And then the 
trick is to keep it from moving again. 

“Oh, they can be fast. Sometimes the 
dew cycle fails and the temperature 
doesn’t fall at night and then the forest 
stays hot and dry, it doesn’t get that re- 
lief, you see. The fire on Sundance Moun- 
tain in 1967, not far from where we're 
going, came after five straight nights of 
high temperature and low humidity, In- 
credible fire, maybe worse than the 1910 
fire—it overran 70,000 acres in eight 
hours flat. Fantastic. And then it just lay 
down. The wind died and it stopped and 
it hardly moved again.” 

We came into forest country. Matted 
trees pressed the road and the car lights 
bored a narrow tunnel. Baldwin was 
talking about the danger and his yoice 
was gay and quick. Fire is always treach- 
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erous because it is fast and it changes 
direction and takes cruel advantage of 
terrain. Within a month of this conversa- 
tion a fire in California blew a ball of 
flame up a gully and caught eight men. 
[hey were moving in on the fire and the 
gully became a chimney that sucked the 
fire up it and killed them before they 
could run. 

But falling trees are even worse than 
fire itself. The flame darts over the 
ground but it takes trees at its leisure and 
no one can say just when they will come 
down or which way they will fall. The 
dead trees, which are called snags and 
stand like sentinel any with their tops 
and branches gone, fall swift as a strok- 
ing ax without a warning sound, 


The car climbed oyer Lookout Pass 
and came into Idaho. Wallace, scene of 
the 1910 fire, was dark and quiet: tire 
sounds whispered against the buildings. 

The car turned off the highway, and 
started climbing into the forest. The 
wilderness ahead stretched along the 
Coeur d'Alene Riyer up into the ‘Id: tho 
panhandle, and somewhere above the 
river was Yellow Dog Creek. Its banks 
were laid with a hundred acres of glow- 
ing coals, The thought of such a harvest 
of “fire brought, unbidden, the question, 
Really now, seriously, heroics aside, how 
isa man to combat that? 

“Dirt,” Baldwin was saying, “dirt and 
aman with a shovel to move it. He chops 
down through the duff to bare dirt to 
break the fuel supply. Fire can jump that 
line—that’s the danger—but it won't burn 
on bare ground.” It is well for men who 
fight fire, like those who challenge space, 
to have a literal turn of mind. ‘ ‘And then 
he pitches dirt onto the fire—not to 
smother it—you can't smother a forest 
fire, it'll just pop out again—but he kee ps 
sifting in dirt, mixing it with the fire, 
keeps: turning it and gradually separating 
the burning materials and after awhile it 
cools and goes out. Then he sticks his 
bare hand into the dirt and if he doesn’t 
get burned, it really is out. ‘Course, lots 
of times he does get burned. 

“And sometimes, if he gets on it very 
quickly, if he parachutes in, the minute 
it's discovered, he may stop it. If it gets 
away from him and runs then we put 
crews on it, and there may be a hundred 
men or 500 or 5,000 depending on how 
it goes and what it's threatening, but 
they're still working with shovels. We 
bring up all the equipment—planes to 
drop chemical retardant beyond the fire, 
bulldozers to widen and deepen the 
trench around the fire, sawyers, water—” 


Water? On the bare and stony side of 
& mountain? But certainly, water against 
fire. The city images come bright and 
unexpected to the mind's eye: corded 
hoses tangled on cobbled streets, flexing 
with the weight of moving water, the 
glare of winter-night searchlights on the 
hotel with smoke seeping out and water 
streams shattering against the building 
face and falling into ice. 

“Well,” Baldwin says smiling, “not that 
much water. We bring it up in tank 
trucks and we use a very thin little stream. 
We're not trying to put out the fire or 
anything. You put a little stream right on 
the edge of the fire and you keep sifting 
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water and dirt and fire together with the 
shovel until you've got sort of a hot mud 
and it calms the fire, cools the edges and 
makes it less likely to run, That's how 
you hold it.” 

It was 2 in the morning. The car 
lurched and ground up narrow, rutted 
roads. Dust boiled under its wheels. The 
ridge lay ahead and the sky was light with 
smoke glowing pink as coral. We walked 
the last half mile to the crest and the 
coals ran down the hill before us in a 
red and deadly sheet. They were dor- 
mant now, glowing, with occasional gouts 
of flame that fluttered and fell. Tatters of 
breeze left over from the day's wind flung 
showers of sparks in harmless little arcs. 
It was like standing in the hills over San 
Francisco with the lights glittering be- 
low, full of mystery and promise. You 
should look at fire at night to know it— 
it hides its heart in ash and smoke dur- 
ing the day. 


Young men in loggers boots and orange 
shirts, sooty and haggard, stood in a 
ragged line around the fire, shovels ready 
to catch its errant sparks. The fire boss, 
Don Peterson, was giving quiet orders. 
He was a limber, easy man in his late 
50's, not educated but with the assur- 
ance that accompanies successful com- 
mand. He and Baldwin talked softly. The 
fire had quieted four hours earlier. It had 
overrun the first bulldozer path, stopped 
for the second and now the machines 
were a quarter mile on, cutting a third 


path for safety. You could hear their 
diesel clatter through the trees. 

The fire had been ringed, there were 
a hundred fresh men coming on at dawn 
and Peterson thought it was beaten. Bald- 
win had known him for years and the 
talk turned personal. Peterson's wile was 
ill, victim, perhaps, of his long absences 
on the fires, or, perhaps, of the affection 
he gave them. So this was his last season 
on the fires. He accepted this without 
complaint, but there was something sad 
in his voice, as a man who sees that life 
will be less full. What he would like—it 
would mean a promotion, it would solve 
his problems—would be the post of fire 
ofhicer in a single Ranger district within 
a single forest. He could live at home and 
tend his wife and yet be there when fire 
came flickering through the woods. 


We went down the fresh-cut bulldozer 
path that plunged toward the creek be 
low, our boots sinking into the soft new 
dirt. The fire stopped there but the trees 
were burning. Baldwin walked with his 
head up. There was a thump, deep, like 
dynamite exploded underground. He 
stopped instantly, his body stiff and wary, 
and then went on without speaking. 

We came to a fallen tree, its top stretch- 
ing across the bulldozer path. Several 
boys i in orange shirts and metal hats stood 
beside it; they were excited, tasting the 
secret new pleasure of danger come and 
gone. One said in a br ight, high voice, 

“That one just came down. One fellow, 
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“I like your spirit, Horatio Alger.” 


it didn’t miss him five feet—damn! You 
should have seen him take off.” Baldwin 
smiled. He stepped around the end of 
the tree. “That’s the danger,” he said 
lightly. He looked at the tall trees, each 
deceptive, able to reach farther than 
you'd quite believe. “They're all going 
to-come down.” 

We went on down the path, across the 
face of the fire and up the other side, 
using litthe mountaineer steps on the 
steep slope, steady, step and step and 
step, with the fire field guttering and 
crackling clear to the ridge above, and 
Baldwin said, “He qualifies. Peterson. | 
think he can have that job he wants.” 

It was 5 a.m. and cold when we crossed 
the ridge. The stars were brilliant, the 
Milky Way spangled over a moonless sky. 
Baldwin drove hard and fast down the 
steep coils of the road until it spilled out 
on the Coeur d'Alene River. We spread 
sleeping bags on the forest floor. I fell 
into sleep as a stone sinks into water. 


We awakened with the sun in our eyes, 
washed in the river, breakfasted and came 
eventually out of the forest. It was after- 
noon and the wind was up as we lelt 
Idaho for Montana, planning to stop at 
the little town of St. Regis for a cup of 
coffee. And at about that time the carbon 
particles that had been collecting on the 
piston heads of a diese] freight engine 
began to flake off as it labored along the 
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Clark Fork River, They blew out of the 
exhaust and set the grass on fire. 

The fire was on a steep slope that ran 
at 30° or more to a crest overlooking the 
Clark Fork River, just below St. Regis. 
Phe river water turned on a rocky bottom 
and from the slope it glinted in the bright 
sunshine. Beyond the crest above, across 
the highway, lay miles of rich timber 
which would be the fire’s ultimate prize 
if it was allowed to run, The railroad 
track was notched into the lower part of 
the hill, which was a northern slope and 
had been baked dry and lean by the after- 
noon sun. 


The fire had started below the track 
and jumped to the grass above and when 
we ran down the slope, it was riding the 
wind uphill, its heat rolling out ahead 
and readying the ground for the flame to 
come. But as it climbed, it tended also to 
slip to the right along the face of the 
slope. moving sideways, which extended 
its base and made it hotter still and its 
upward thrust toward the crest more ex- 
plosive. 

It was that sideways movement that 
Baldwin elected to fight. A Forest Serv- 
ice truck stood on the railbed below us 
and below that we could see men work- 
ing. But we were alone on this spear- 
point of running fire. Baldwin stepped in 
close to the fire and with a curious, very 
powerful motion, knees bent, right elbow 


rigid, began to chop a shallow trench 
across the fire’s edge and scatter the dirt 
into the flame. 

When I stepped up beside him, the 
heat was stunning. I lifted a single shovel 
of dirt and my eyes began to stream. |! 
could feel my face and hands burning. 
I thought my clothes were on fire and I 
stumbled back. 

But Baldwin was still standing against 
the fire, water pouring from his eyes, his 
shovel chopping methodically up and 
down. I moved in again, head pulled 
down, eyes half shut. I felt as if my skin 
was beginning to blister and the shovel 
was strangely awkward in my hand. Bald- 
win cried, “Use your knee.” He showed 
me how to crouch, my right elbow hooked 
against my right knee to form a stiff-arm 
lever. Foot by ‘painful foot, we worked our 
way up the fire’s edge, hurling dirt into it 
and leaving at its side a little trench 
which for the moment it could not jump. 


Bui it all seemed quite useless to me. 
The fire was still climbing and above the 
pitiful little section we were controlling 
at such expenditure of energy and pain, 
it was moving freely to the right along 
the face of the slope. It fed on grass and 
dry pine straw and climbed into the trees 
to singe their needles, though it did not 
reach their crowns. Smoke sucked out of 
the ground and darkened the sun, The 
smoke was gray, touched with blue and 
puffs of oily orange. The fire roared and 
you had to shout to be heard. 

Then a spot of fire jumped over our 
heads to the right, 50 feet beyond us, and 
immediately became a fire patch a yard 
across. I called to Baldwin and we turned 
and ran hard on the hot, slippery ground, 
but when we reached the new spot it had 
become a smear of flame running 20 feet 
up the hillside, climbing in a sharp, 
focused point. Then the wind shifted for 
a moment and the whole smear began to 
moye sideways, vastly enlarging itself. 
The fire area we had left now jumped 
our puny trenches and ran to eee 
this new fire, and thus consolidated. 
roared like an animal that has Sie 
blood. 

Far above us the fire point reached the 
crest of the hill, Baldwin watched it a 
moment and then he yelled and waved 
his arm and we ran up the hillside with 
our shovels caught at the balance. loose 
in hand, and rounded in front of the fire. 
\t the crest, however, the fire had slowed; 
the wind that had blown it up the dry 
exposed side would not so readily blow 
it down the damper. leeward side. Bald- 
win has a strong sense of fire tactics; he 
saw that the fire’s natural avenue lay to 
the right, along the face of the slope that 
we had just left, until it could build 
enough size and heat to bull its way 
through the down side and across the 
highway to the timber prize that lay be- 
yond. Along the slope, near the crest, 
blocking that rightward movement, was 
the place to fight i it. 


A Forest Service truck appeared, lureh- 
ing slowly among the trees. It carried a 
900-gallon water tank and a small gaso- 
line pump. Its driver was a muscular, in- 
telligent-looking boy named Rick Fussell. 
Baldwin waved him down to a point on 
the crest beyond the rightward move- 
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ment of the fire, Here. working down the 
slope. we would try again to stop the fire. 
It was moving along the ground toward 
us with insolent ease, boiling smoke and 
heat ahead. | understood it better now, 
its strength and the yiolence it did so 
casually to your skin, its contemptuous 
darts and runs past your shovel, so con- 
fident of its power that it could afford to 
play. 

We positioned the truck out of im- 
mediate danger and ran out 300 feet of 
114-inch linen hose, coupling it as we 
went. Rick asked me, “Are you a rail- 
road man?’ I said, “I’m a writer.” He 
gazed at me in an instant’s blank sur- 
prise. Then we both saw the hose was 
kinking and we ran along its length, lift- 
ing and snapping it and freeing the water 
to run down to the nozzle in Baldwin's 
hand, 

The fire covered more than 40 acres 
now. More men had come on its far side 
and I could hear a bulldozer. But the 
true focus was on our slope below their 
line of sight and so the three of us and 
a thin stream of water faced it alone. 
Baldwin held the nozzle and I draped the 
heavy hose across my shoulders and we 
went down to the face of the fire. It was 
moving along below the crest. On down 
the slope it was making little circular 
runs as if to surround us and capture the 
stream of water. 


Presently we heard the bulldozer snul- 
fling toward us, scraping a wide bare path 
along the crest in an attempt to hold this 
part ‘of the fire to the slope. When it was 
near us a sudden flare rolled smoke and 
heat over the driver so fiercely that he 
braked his machine and jumped off. The 
engine idled and snorted in the smoke. 
Baldwin moved toward him, the hose still 
running, The man cried in cheery sur- 
prise, “Got so hot it drove me right oll 
my seat.’ 

I saw that Baldwin was angry. Forest 
Service people have high respect for ex- 
pensive machinery. “Well you just get 
the hell back up on that seat and get that 
machine the hell out of here before it 
burns up,” he cried, and the driver gave 
him a startled look and hastily obeyed. 
I heard him choking just before the 
engine roared. 

Suddenly smoke fell down around us 
in clouds that left me alone in the fire. 
The bulldozer’s blade was a bare 10 feet 
away but I could not see it. Baldwin was 
lost in the smoke in the other direction, 
10 feet along the hose, The bulldozer 
snorted again. Bulldozers move fast as 
cars and I stood there waiting for the 
blade to come down on me and then the 
smoke lifted. The bulldozer was backing 
rapidly up the path it had made. But now 
| saw that the fire had worked below us 
and up. Now it surrounded us on three 
sides. 


Baldwin turned the hose about him 
almost in a circle, but the fire closed in 
tighter and the way behind us became a 
narrow corridor still unburned. This was 
our way out. Che hose was lying in the 
fire and I moved it and in a moment the 
fire was over it again. My eyes were 
streaming and | could hardly see. I was 
sure that my face was blistering and 
cracking. 
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Heavy clouds ol smoke came down 
again and I breathed it and started to 
vomit. I fell on my knees and then the 
smoke lifted and my head cleared. The 
fire moved in closer, tightening the loop 
in which it held us, but Baldwin stayed 
on, playing the water. Then, very late, 
when the gap was ne uly closed, he said 
suddenly, “All right, let’s go!” He ran 
out the opening and I came just behind 
him, dragging the hose. 

The fire swept over the little spot we 
had defended and we moved around to 
its new front. Baldwin was putting water 
precisely on its edge and he glanced at 
me and a grin split his soot-black face. It 
struck me that he was having a marvelous 
time. I heard an aircraft engine and be- 
tween the trees I glimpsed an old Navy 
torpedo bomber. 


Balawin caught my arm and = shouted 
over the fire’s noise, “There'll be four or 
five of them. They'll come in low and 
drop retardant. It’s heavy liquid, heavier 
than water, aud it comes 300 gallons at 
a time. If you're under it, don’t run; hit 
the ground, face down, head toward the 
plane, and wrap your arms over your 
head. If it hits you it shouldn't hurt, but 
two years ago it killed a man when it 
caught him unprepared—broke his neck.” 
He turned back to the fire and in a 
moment the plane's engine screamed and 
it flashed across the trees nearby and 
blew a great cloud of red liquid from 
its belly. 

There was no time to move. Red spray 


soaked my shirt. Baldwin's stream of 
water stroked the fire’s edge and Rick 
spooned the wet dirt with his shovel. The 
planes came over low and hard and there 
never was time to move as the rusty gush 
exploded. \fter awhile I stopped think 
ing about it, and the plane’s noise and 
the fire noise blended into the wilder 
ness that was all about us. 

And yet, out of that wildness, out of 
the noise and the heat, the trembling 
muscles and scorched hide, | suddenly 
realized that things had been changing. 
I had never really expected to stop this 
swilt fire with its treacherous probes. We 
were fighting it because it was the thing 
to do, and eventually it would drive us 
back and run until it struck some barricr 
and then a hundred men would come in 
and contain it. 

But now, all at once, there was less 
smoke. The fire moved more slowly, with- 
out its old assurance. Its spots were closer 
and easier to catch and put out. Phe sun 
was low; it was 6 in the afternoon and 
the wind was dropping, The bulldozer 
trench along the crest was holding, Grad- 
ually the fire’s advance stopped. It smoul- 
dered and guttered in place, burning 
what it had taken but no longer testing 
us for more. 

Finally Baldwin paused. “T think it has 
laid down,” he said. He sat down and 
slowly lay back, flat on the ground. He 
looked very tired; he looked his age 
again. “Lord,” I said, “this is hard work.” 
He grinned. “Yes, but isn’t it fun?” 

—David Nevin 
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1 AM A ONE-MAN CONFRONTATION 
[Continued from page 68] 


victim usually answers, “Well, Mr, Doe,” 
you close in, “I just happen to have a 
warrant for your arrest.” 

Our instructor even taught us how to 
deal with a woman who won't give her age 
for your F.1, (field investigation) form: 
decide how old you think she is and then 
add 10 years. 

“Shall we say, then, that you are 457” 
you say to her politely. 

“Bur I’m only 38 years old!" she is 
likely to blurt out. 

Policemen pass along to éach other the 
lies that have worked in the past. Some 
of the most ingenious are calculated to 
get information from people who are 
friends of the suspect. One example is 
the way an officer got the whereabouts of 
a fugitive mobster from his girl friend. 
She had already claimed she didn’t know 
where he was and it was obvious that no 
amount of wheedling would pry the in- 
formation out of her. So another officer 
came and asked if she knew him, 

“1 don't know him," she answered. 
“And I don't want to know him, Buster.” 

“Well, perhaps you might know who 
could identify him?” the officer asked 
politely. “You see, we have a body in 
the morgue and we think it’s him.” 

The reply was a scream. “Oh, my God! 
Not my Sam!” Clever timing made it easy 
for the officer to follow up on this ad- 
mission with questions that elicited all 
she knew. Stories like this made me feel 
that I was being initiated into a con 
game. But there was a grimmer side to 
the course. A great deal of our training 
was devoted to the art of not getting hurt. 
The danger is real. More than 70) police- 
men are killed in the line of duty every 
year in the United States; the injury rate 
in Oakland was 23 percent of the entire 
force last year. We were coached to sneak 
up on a house where trouble was  sus- 
pected and stand to one side of the door 
so that whoever opened it would have to 


lean around the doorjamb, exposing him- 
self first. If you are alone in the patrol 
car, you are supposed to call “stay with 
the car” to an imaginary companion be- 
fore getting out to talk to a suspect. When 
you Stop a car, you stand just behind the 
driver so that you can see what he is doing 
with his hands. If he reaches suddenly 
for the glove compartment, where many 
people keep the car registration papers 
and some keep guns, he may find himself 
looking into the muzzle of a revolver. 

You're supposed to assume that anyone 
you meet may be armed, but you aren't 
supposed to use your own revolver unless 
the situation is serious enough for you 
to shoot to kill—never, at least in Oak- 
land, as a warning, or at a moving car, 01 
for a misdemeanor. 


We practiced shooting dummies in the 
abdomen. “I want you to become good. 
shots,” our instructor told us. “If a guy 
shoots at you, I want you to kill him.” 
If the situation wasn’t serious enough to 
use a gun, we were supposed to use the 
baton on the arms, legs or collarbone, 
but never on the head, which might be 
fatal. “But when you don’t have time to 
look for one of the good points,” our 
instructor added, “hit anything, If you 
have to use your baton, just use it once.” 

You have to make up your mind fast— 
and sometimes the decision is for keeps. 
During training we were told about the 
policeman who shot and killed a fleeing 
man a bartender was pursuing with cries 
of “Robber! Robber!" The policeman 
then found out that the dead fugitive had 
not committed the felony of holding up 
the bar, but only the misdemeanor of 
skipping out without paying his bar tab. 

The first time IT put on the uniform | 
felt as if L were dressing up for Halloween. 
It was exactly like the regular police uni- 
form except for a small “R” on the sleeve, 
which one reserve ofhcer told his friends 
stood for “Riot.” I weighed 260 pounds at 
the time and looked pretty impressive. 

Our uniform was really a 20-pound 
arsenal designed to keep both hands free. 
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“Boy, what a line they were handing each other!” 
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The weapons belt held a .38 revolver, 12 
extra rounds of ammunition, handcufls 
and key, call-box key and whistle, A slit 
down the back of one leg held a 12 to 
I4-inch baton; the flashlight went on the 
other leg, Notebook and pen, citation 
book and arrest book fit into a big pocket 
in the shirt. Some policemen carried, in 
addition, brass knuckles, a blackjack, a 
palm sap, a canister of mace, and very 
frequently a spare revolver, for use in 
case the first was lost, or a switchblade 
knife. If you kill someone, you can, if 
necessary, put the second gun or knife in 
the dead man’s hand to prove you killed 
in self-defense. 

Once you get into the uniform your 
perspective changes. I got a taste of what 
it means to be a cop on my very first 
night. The radio directed us to a pre- 
dominantly black high school where a 
variety show had been oversold. Three 
hundred teen-agers with tickets were try- 
ing to break into an auditorium packed to 
capacity with 1,700 other teen-agers who 
weren't about to give up their seats. We 
cleared the hall by forming a line across 
it and walking slowly arm-in-arm into 
that mass of screaming kids. We were six. 
If 1 had been torn loose from the line, I 
could have been trampled to death. The 
other five men in blue did not seem, at 
the moment, to be mere objects of socio- 
logical study. They were my only friends. 
After that night, I began to think and 
feel like a policeman. 


The change showed itself in small but 
often alarming ways. The first time I 
had looked over our gallery of “Men 
Wanted" | was surprised to find, among 
rapists, arsonists, murderers and other 
serious felons, an enormous and promi- 
nently displayed picture of a criminal 
whose offense struck me, at that time, as 
trivial if not comic: “Assaults Police Of 
ficers Without Proyocation.”” This man 
now seemed worth careful scrutiny, I 
found myself watching out for him. 

I began to have bad dreams, An every- 
day scene—a conversation with my wife 
or son—would wind up in violence and I 
would wake up in a cold sweat. I’m 
normally friendly and easygoing, but | 
could hear myself phrasing ordinary re- 
quests in an assertive way. 

I became a bit touchier with friends 
and acquaintances. I did not enjoy tell- 
ing them about my service with the police 
as much as I had anticipated. When one 
incredulous Berkeley fellow student asked 
me why, of all forces, I had to join the 
“Oakland. pigs,” | heard myself explain- 
ing that the Oakland police force was 
unusually professional and honest, And 
I didn’t like to be kidded about it, either. 
My garage man kept calling me “cop” 
until I blew my top. 

“Okay, so I’m a cop.” 1 told him. “! 
can walk out without paying.” 

“You won't get far,” he retorted. “It's 
hard for a cop to skip." He had a point. 
Policemen are constantly on public view 
—and most of the time the view is hostile. 
I began to see why policemen don’t talk 
to outsiders. 

Shutting up becomes a habit. The first 
time I realized this was the night, early 
in my service, when the regular police- 
man to whom I was assigned picked a 
lock. We needed to get into an apartment 
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house to search for an alleged prowler, 
so my partner found a flat piece of spring 
steel with a slight hook on it; he slipped 
it_between the doorjamb and the door, 
worked it down to the lock, and pulled it 
backward until he forced the latch back 
and opened the door in 30 seconds. This 
procedure is called “loiding” a door and 
I eventually became rather good at it 
myself. In this case the door led only to a 
garage, so we closed it and turned back. 
The watchman met us and started to tell 
us that no prowler could get into his 
building. It was really secure, he insisted. 

If it had been me, I would have told 
that watchman exactly how secure his 
building really was, but my partner 
merely nodded. ‘‘No need for him to 
know,” he said when I asked him about 
it. I admired him for resisting the temp- 
tation to talk as much as for his skill in 
the loiding. 

We were drilled on how to tell a sus- 
pect about his constitutional right to 
silence. I never mastered the art, but 
some of my partners could rattle off the 
warning in a monotone or slip it into the 
conversation so casually that the suspect 
didn’t know what was happening. Some 
policemen, for instance, would look 
straight ahead, not at the suspect, and 
chant: “Anything-yo u-sa y-may-be-used- 
against-you-you-have-a-right-to-a-lawyer- 
and-if-you-don't-have-money-for-a-lawyer- 
(he-court-will-a pp oint-on e-for-you-now- 
with-these-rights-in-mind-do-you-w a 0 t-to- 
talk-with-me-now.” The suspect usually 
just said, “Huh?” 


We were warned to be sure to get con- 
sent before searching a suspect or his 
house or car. This sounds impossible, but 
the officers with whom I rode on patrol 
demonstrated how easily it can be done, 
using the old magician trick of diverting 
attention. One night we were looking for 
a car known to be carrying stolen goods. 
We stopped a car that looked suspicious, 
hut said nothing about stolen goods. 

“Do -you have-any weapons in your 
car?’ my partner asked. 

“No,” the driver answered. 

“You don’t mind if I have a look, 
then?” the officer went on. The driver 
could have refused, of course, but even if 
he had had something to hide he would 
have found it awkward. And the bit about 
weapons would have thrown him off if he 
had been worried about hot goods. We 
gota reluctant “okay” which would prob- 
ably have stood, in court, for the required 
consent, if we had found the goods. 

Another officer with whom I rode 
pointed to an obviously innocent package 
under the dashboard and asked, “What's 
that?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” the driver said. 

‘Do you mind if I haye a look?” the 
ollicer followed up. The word “search” 
sounds too legal, so it’s always better to 
say “look,” Of course, the driver when 
he said “sure,” probably thought he’d 
given us the okay just to look at the 
package, not to search the whole car. 

One of my partners was an artist at 
detecting stolen cars. Most car thieves are 
juveniles and it is easy to rattle them. 
He had a formula for interrogating them. 
First he asked to see the registration. If 
the driver had it, he asked him what he 
had in the trunk. Most people know 
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what's in their own trunk but they don’t 
know what's in the trunk of anyone else’s 
car. In order to open the trunk and 
check, the driver had to get out of the 
front seat, during which time we could 
check the mileage and the date of the 
last oil and grease job, on the sticker in 
the front doorjamb. This was perfectly 
legal because there’s no law against look- 
ing—only touching. As the law puts it, 
“The eye of the policeman commits no 
trespass." We could then ask the driver 
for these details while he was standing 
out of his car. 

What had at first sounded sneaky in 
time began to look like simple common 
sense. Why rouse up a drunken trouble- 
maker when you can “bullshit” him into 
jail by talking in euphemisms? You can 
say “examination” for drunk-driving test; 
“go downtown,” “talk it over at the sta- 
tion,” or “see the sergeant” for “arrest.” 
You can't arrest a man for being drunk 
and disorderly in his own home, but you 
can invite him “to step outside where we 
can talk”—and then arrest him. And you 
can avoid a scuffle by asking a suspect to 
sit beside you in the back seat of a patrol 
car “while I make out this report.” You 
don't have to tell him that the back doors 
of a patrol car have no inside handles. 

We tried to make things as easy for 
ourselyes as possible. You're supposed 
to send a drunk that’s out cold to the 
hospital, but it’s a time-consuming pro- 
cedure with a lot of paper work. If we 
could get him to stand up—even with help 
—we could simply dump him in the back 
seat of the patrol wagon and cart him 
off to our own jail for the night. One 
of the useful bits of information I 
learned while a policeman was how to 
revive a drunk, at least temporarily. If 
a guy is out cold, you bend his little 
finger back until the pain makes him sit 
up. Or you can press the artery under 
his ear, shutting off the supply of blood 
to the brain. For some reason, this always 
wakes him up. 

You learn to give a wide berth to 
suspects who look as if they could cause 
trouble. One reserve officer who failed 
to cover himself wound up on the front 
page of the paper. He honked down a cat 
weaving through traffic, got the driver 
out at gunpoint and then discovered that 
he was not drunk but a reporter from the 
local newspaper who had been weaying 
while trying to recover a cigarette from 
the car floor. We were told to keep on 
good terms with the reporters. They got 
the liquor we confiscated from juveniles. 
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On slow nights a patrol can be dull, 
and lonely. I never tried to pump any of 
my partners, and I made sure they all 
knew that I was studying the police, but 
inside the patrol car they, too, like to 
talk, Some of the dead pan that they 
have to turn on the public drops. Most 
police I've ridden with mimic blacks or 
express their hostility against ghetto 
citizens who cause them trouble. And 
they pass along stories about the ploys 
they or other policeman have used to 
make good pinches. 

One of the stories I was told illus- 
trated how a smart policeman can use 
equipment violations to stop a suspect 
before he has anything on him. This of- 
ficer found a car he was sure contained 


VALUABLE OIL AND GAS 
ey, LEASES NOW CAN 


BE AWARDED 
TO YOU 


You have the oppor- 
tunity of being awara- 
ed valuable oil leases 
directly from the U.S. 
Interior, Thousands of 
acres are being awarded each 
month on lands with immediate 
market for sale dnd high potential 
for monthly income from oil and 
gas production. These leases are 
not sold by the Dept. of the In- 
terior but are awarded by applica- 
tion only. 


Central Southwest Oil Corp. 
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AIRWAY 
COMPASS 


v «.. and drive to where aie why 
you're going without wrong turns—delay and [rustra- SSSOS 
ion. & Models available at all learing stores. camrass 


AIRWAY COMPASS, Mexico, Indiana 46958 


TRAIL- BREAKER ’>2enywnere 


“Ss, Ridewnere you had to walk bo 
<P tmee Ride where you had to walk be- 
+e SX’ fore. Revolutionary two-wheel 


drive vehicle climbs moun- 
tains, fords streams, hauls 
man-sized loads, Runs all day 
on a tank of gas. 


Write Rokon, Inc., Dept. T 
160 Emerald St., Keene, N.H.03431 


LEARN 
MEAT CUTTING 
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Train quickly in short weeks at 
Toledo for a bright future with security 
in vital ment business. Big pay, full- 
time jobs—HAVE A PROFITABLE MAR- 
KET OF YOUR OWN! Time payment 
plan «available, Diploma given. Job 
help. ‘Thousands of suecessful gradu. 
ates. OUR 46th YEAR! Send now for big new !Mustrated 
FREE cataloy. No vbligation. G.I. Approved. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING 
Dept. T-27, Tolede, Ohio 48604 


LOOK & LEARN 


LOOK at American Cancer 

Society free films. 

LEARN life-saving facts 

about cancer. Call 

your local office of 

American Cancer Society 

for information. 
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NEXT 
MONTR 


| CAN’T WAIT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


By Joe Willie Namath 


In his amazingly candid autobiog- 
raphy, Joe Namath continues to tell 
the whole truth about the New York 
Jets, Bachelors II], his llama rug, 
Johnnie Walker Red, Pete Rozelle 
and other controversies that have 
made him a national legend. 


DOWN A DEADLY RIVER 


By Christian Bonington 


In eight colorful pages, True pre- 
sents an expedition member's photo- 
graphic report on the first successful 
descent of the headwaters of the 
violent Blue Nile. 


PUEBLO CREWMEN TELL 
THEIR STORIES 


By Trevor Armbrister 


Five officers and men describe how 
they kept their hope and sanity dur- 
ing their lonely ordeal in Korea. 


THE GREAT R&D 
GIVEAWAY 


By Drew Pearson and 
Jack Anderson 

Was $49,000 for a study of the dental 
arches of Australian aborigines tax 
money well spent? What about the 
rest of the $15 billion federal budget 
for research and development? 


A WAY-OUT HUNT IN 
FAR-OUT MONGOLIA 


By Elgin T. Gates 


He had traveled to the end of the 
world, practically, to be one of the 
first in modern times to bag a mag- 
nificent Mongolian argali ram. 
Finally, with the help of six bottles 
of vodka, he made a last desperate, 
silent stalk over the mountain. 


GROOVY NEW CARS 
FOR 1970 


A color extravaganza showing 
some of the exciting new models 
that Detroit will be introducing this 
fall. Save walking all over town to 
look in showroom windows—see em 
in TRUE first—then walk all over town 
to find the best deal you can. 
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stolen goods, parked in front of a tavern, 
With only a minute to spare before the 
driver came out, he quickly pulled the 
brake light wire and clapped an equip- 
ment violation on the returning driver. 
The suspected thief caught on and took 
a swing at the policeman, who promptly 
arrested him for assault and battery. 
Search incidental to an arrest is legal. so 
the policeman simply reached into the 
car and retrieved the stolen property, He 
would, of course, have had to go easy on 
the brake-light wire in court, but a certain 
amount ol perjury by the police is re- 
garded as legitimate, 

Police ofhcers don't think of them- 
selves as committing perjury, of course. 
They simply “restructure the past” to 
make the pinch good in court. ‘Take. for 
example, what an officer 1 know told the 
court about how he recovered a stolen 
television set. The shopkeeper took him 
to the house where he was sure it was 
hidden, but there was no one home so 
they could not enter legally. Just as they 
were about to leave. the officer testified, 
“my eye fell on a piece of paper lying 
on the front porch.” The paper provi- 
denuially turned out to be the warranty 
slip of the television set and the shop- 
keeper recognized the serial number. 
With the warranty slip as justification, 
the two broke into the house and started 
searching for the television set. They 
hunted all over the house, recovering a 
lot of other stolen goods before locating 
the television set in a coal bin in the 
cellar. (Officially, you have to stop look- 
ing when you find what you have an ex- 
cusé for hunting, so you try not to find it 
until you have searched for anything else 
you think might be there.) It may sound 
unlikely that a burglar would leave evi- 
dence lying around his front porch, but 
there was no way to disprove the officer's 
testimony and the court accepted it. 

Perhaps the most corrupting type of 
deception that police use is the beneyo- 
lent fakery a uniformed patrolman has to 
practice to get through every tour of 
duty. During a typical night, for instance, 
we had to do the following: 

& Pretend to look for a “ray generator" 
a social worker thought homosexuals had 
planted in her apartment to “get” her. 
My partner refused to put her down as 
paranoid because “we aren't psychia- 
trists.”” Instead he noted that she was suf- 
fering from “acute loneliness’ and added 
her to the file of “50-50's’—citizens “half 
there” who keep bothering the police. 
® Promise a man to watch for his girl 
friend who had threatened to kill him. 
If policemen did everything they promise 
complainants to do, the force would have 
to be quadrupled. 

> Tell a man who had lost the battery 
of his car that we would watch out for it. 
& Ignore some kids who threw rocks at 
our car. 

® Hunt for a suicidal woman whose 
husband reported that she had fled in a 
black nightgown with a bottle of aspirin. 
We actually did look a little because we 
would have been in trouble if she had 
turned up dead, but she finally came home 
under her own power, as we had assured 
her husband she would. 

& Confiscate as “lost property” the 
knife a wife had threatened to use on her 
sleeping husband. We were the third set 


of police officers there that day, As Usual, 
the children had reported the threat. 
There had been similar ones from this 
family for years. “We'd get rid of the 
problem if one of them kills the other,” 
my pariner said. “Then we could take 
the body to the morgue, the killer to 
jail. and the kids to welfare.” 

& Avoid telling the host of a noisy party 
who it was that had complained, The 
less you do about noise complaints the 
better. 

& Threaten to arrest a man who was 
annoying his former wife if he did not 
leave, although we knew that we would 
not have time to come back. 

& Threaten to put a drunk in jail if 
we caught him driving his car before he 
sobered up, 

m Bluff a juvenile picked up in the 
vicinity of a burglary into conde that 
he had been up for glue snitinig. Kids 
know that we can make a 20-second com 
puter check over the car radio, and this 
one figured we'd find that he was a charge 
of the Youth Authority. We ran him in 
for violating parole. 

During the course of that night we 
also notified a woman who didn’t have a 
telephone that her son was critically ill 
in a hospital in Albuquerque, checked 
several addresses where ambulances had 
been ordered and ticketed a couple of 
cars for equipment violations. Midway in 
the shift we stopped at a diner for free 
coffee—against the rules, but everyone 
does it. In Oakland police also ride buses 
for free. 

After a few montlis of this. the world 
looked like a place I might have to chase 
someone through. When a rock-’n’-roll 
show was announced, | visualized the 
epidemic of purse snatchings we could 
expect in the half hour before show time- 
A black girl walking with a white man 
meéant prostitution; a white girl with a 
black man. illegal possession of mari- 
juana, A shoeshine parlor meant a gam 
bling joint, a bar was a setting for fights. 
a girl walking slowly down the street was 
a prostitute. When a car stalled, I checked 
the sex of the driver; if a young man, 
the car might have been stolen. I once 
counted 40 cars in two miles I could haye 
stopped on equipment violations. 

No police force is big enough to en- 
force all the laws or to do all the things 
that citizens think they are doing. They 
would be unbearably oppressive if they 
were. 

The crimes a patrolman deals with on 
his daily rounds could usually be ignored 
without danger to more than the few citi- 
zens directly involved. His real function 
is to be there as a symbol of public order 
and a reserve against a crisis that would 
really threaten it. Routine drunks keep 
the jail in business for the day when it 
may have to be filled with rioters, Like 
a parent, a policeman can wink at out- 
rageous violations of rules providing the 
authority to make the rule itself is not 
challenged, but he can't afford to lose the 
appearance of control. 

You may not realize it, but when you 
are stopped for running a red light or 
speeding, you are being checked for “atti- 
tude.” Attitude is nothing more nor less 
than recognizing the authority of the of 
ficer, If you are polite, contrite, respectful 
and try to make it easy for the policeman 
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(having your license out is an example 
of the “right attitude”), he may let you 
off—if he has his quota of traffic violations 
for the shift. If you pull over too slowly. 
snarl, sneer, talk back or otherwise ex- 
hibit.a “bad attitude,” he will throw the 
hook at you. 

Policemen feel they have to throw the 
hook at juveniles who sneer at them, 
civil-vights types who seek a “‘confronta- 
tion” with the establishment by asking to 
be sent to jail. groups like the Black 
Panthers who are publicly dedicated to 
opposing the police, and hit-and-run hot 
rodders who dare the police to catch them. 

Some make a game of proyoking the 
police. They “don't hear” requests, or 
move so slowly that the urge to “jack 
them up" is almost irresistible. 

A policeman isn't supposed to react 
personally to baiting, if only because he'd 
lose face, but he has to do something 
about his feelings. High-speed automo- 
bile chases are welcomed because they 
break the tension, On a dull night, an 
entire police force may be involved in 
tracking down one youngster. and ordi- 
nary “professional” caution may be 
thrown to the winds. The one in which 
1 participated ranks as the most exciting 
event of my life, although I had raced 
modified stock cars as a teen-ager. 

There was no good reason for the chase. 
Chis kid had just gotten a new Mustang 
and wanted some fun. He spun his wheels 
at us and went through a stop sign, so 
we had to go after him. We followed him 
through five stop signs in crowded streets 
at speeds up to 80 miles an hour. A race 
has some limits, but this police chase 
didn’t; it was dangerous and it was for 
real. When we got close enough to read 
his license we broadcast it over the radio 
and four other patrol cars eventually 
joined in. Three cars were forced off the 
road. Finally our brakes faded, we 
rammed the back of his car when he 
slowed for a corner, ricocheted across the 
road, went through a fence, knocked 
down a sign and stopped on top of a fire 
plug which fortunately didn’t break. 

One of the two officers with me had his 
revolver cocked and it went off through 
the floorboard. Then they got out and 
cach fired a shot at the fleeing car. This 
was, of course, against the law, and 
luckily they didn’t hurt anyone. 

Another patrol car caught the Mustang. 
When it pulled alongside, the Mustang 
swerved into it and tried to force the car 
into the ditch, but the police driver 
turned his wheels hard right and spun 
the Mustang around sideways, then 
stepped on the gas and smashed the Mus- 
tang into a bridge abutment. When we 
arrived on the scene the driver was hand- 
cuffed to the patrol car, his head dripping 
with blood, and the policemen who had 
caught him were still beating him, A 
doctor noted for his speed spent an hour 
sewing him up. He was charged with two 
counts of reckless driving, six counts of 
running a stop sign and separate counts 
of trying to elude police, destroying pub- 
lic property, speeding and drunken driv- 
ing. 

The chase didn't happen in Oakland. 
It was in a city in the South of the United 
States, where I was checking my Oakland 
experience before writing my disserta- 
tion, As a matter of fact, the California 
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police officer who reviewed my thesis lor 
accuracy told me that he thought high- 
speed chases were so dangerous that they 
ought to be forbidden by law. 

It was also a southern policeman who 
told me that “storehouse breakers” wa7i/ 
to be cuffed around a little to have an 
excuse to turn state’s evidence against 
their colleagues. He regretted the old 
davs when suspects knew they would get a 
beating if they did not confess before 
they got to the station house. 

he Oakland police were too proles- 
sional and too well drilled in public rela- 
tions to vent their feelings as directly as 
this. Recent confrontations may have 
changed the rules; however, at least in 
my experience, Oakland police were more 
apt to fight back by socking a bad actor 
with every conceivable charge. 


This can be plenty. A driver who made 
the mistake of greeting a trafhie policeman 
with a surly, “What the fuck do you 
want" found himself charged with “no 
registration in posséssion,”” “no license- 
plate light.” “defective turn-indicator 
light.” two counts of “crossing double 
yellow line,” “excessive speed,” “failure 
to heed an emergency vehicle.” and 
“headlight out of adjustment.”” When he 
refused to sign the ticket because it wasn't 
his car, he was cited for “failure to sign.” 
He pushed the officer while he was being 
patted down for concealed weapons, so 
he was charged with “interfering with an 
officer.’ He swung at the officer when 
invited to sit in the back of the patrol 
car and was cited for “resisting arrest.” 
Che officer also charged him with “dis- 
turbing the peace” and with an Oakland 
municipal code profanity violation. If 
he had stopped when first signaled, he 
would have been warned against speeding 
and let go. Instead, he paid $200 in fines 
and spent 60 days in jail. 

The moral of this story is that if you 
want to do something illegal like run 
numbers or a call house or smuggle mari- 
juana in from Mexico, you should dress 
quietly in keeping with the neighbor- 
hood, obey the trafic rules, keep your car 
free of equipment violations and treat 
the police with respect. If, on the other 
hand, you want to show up the establish- 
ment or work off a fight with your wife. 
you can always goad the police into co- 
operating with you. 

These days people are always asking 
me what I think about the Black Panthers, 
Eldridge Cleaver, and the shoot-outs with 
the black activists that put the Oakland 
police in the headlines during 1968. The 
fact is that I don’t know what to think. 
I don't know any more than what every- 
body reads in the newspapers, and I don't 
believe that anyone on the scene gaye the 
reporters the time of day. As a sociologist, 
I have a hunch that relations between the 
blacks and the police are more openly 
hostile than formerly because  profes- 
sional, young policemen are getting into 
the ghetto and going after crimes that the 
old-style cop regarded as “just the niggers 
cutting up.” 

But I will say this: there would be a 
lot more dead bodies to cart away if you 
put police uniforms on the average 
socially-conscious academics of my ac 
quaintance. 

—H. Taylor Buckner & Caroline Bird 
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WESTRPHAL'S® 
... finest grooming aids since 1881 


fe io A new kind of hunting garment 
This IS that gives you the kind of 


TOP comfort and convenience you've 
dreamed about ... available only 
GUN from AMERICAN FIELD dealers. 
and valuable booklet, “Camping 

Tents & Tips"...send 10¢ to 


We'll send your dealer's name 
HETTRICK, Dept. TR-C, Statesville, N. C. 28677 


Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated Jaw book, 
“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN," which shows how to cam 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Black¥tone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost; easy terms, Write now, 


Blackstone School of Law. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founuea 1890 _— Dept. 186, Chicago, Ilinois 60601. 
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AUTHOR OF 
GOD’S LITTLE ACRE 


Journeyman 


The ribald, lusty, 
bestselling novel of a 
lecherous rogue preacher. 


Nobody in Georgia 
knew more about 
sin than Semon Dye. 
Gambling, thieving, 
whoring, drinking 
.. they were the 
kind of sins that 
were close to his 
heart. And he did 
more than just 
talk about them. 
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A FAWCETT GOLD MEDAL BOOK 


ial Book from your paperback bookseller 
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5 - 10 - 20 - 40 ACRES 
FOR PEOPLE WHO 
LOVE THE LAND.... 
A PIECE OF WILDERNESS 
TO PRESERVE FOR 

YOUR OWN FOREVER 


In Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washing- 
ton, and Western Montana. In the heart 
of lakes and big game country. All cov- 
ered with growing timber. Access, Title 
insurance with each tract, This is select 
land with natural beauty, recreational and 
investment values. We have tracts of 
many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Wa- 
terfront property on the Pend Oreille, 
Priest and Kettle Rivers; and property on 
Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection wel- 
comed. Write us for free list, maps and 
complete information. Write to: Dept. |{ 
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REFORESTATION 


the miracle jewel stone you read 
about in The Reaper's DIcEsT 


Mere Beattal tan DIAMONDS 


Unset ‘‘Titanta’’ 
jewel, 1 to 5 carats, 
for your own rings, 
brooches, etc. 


onuy-------$12° 


1 carat ‘*Titania’’ Solitaire 1 carat ‘'Titania'’ set in a 
aetin a Rea siely 14 ke gold Masculine box style 14 kt 
. ete . 
ONLY oe conta 933,00"  FopRtng. Complete $44 99* 
Write for FREE HANDY RING SIZE CHART & 
120 PAGE FULL COLOR JEWELRY CATALOG. 
* No more Federal tax 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTE 


LAPIDARY CO. 


Dept. T-9, 511 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 10009 


DISCOVER TREASURES,COINS,RELICS, ARTIFACTS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING SPORTS! 
Outdoor adventure that 


is both profitable and 
fun for the entire family. 
~~ 


GOLDMASTER Model S.63 
Metal and Mineral Dete: 

Detects Coins, Guns, Jewelry, 
Plus Gold and Silver Nuggets, 
Mineral Floats and Ore Veins, 
Separates metal from mineral 
TWO YEAR GUARANTEE $169.50 
Send For FREE Literature “*SY Terms 


WHITE’S ELECTRONICS,INC, 
Room 191 
1011 Pleasant Valley Rd. Sweet Home,Ore 97386 
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True Goes 


STOPPING" 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. Some of the products 
and services are new, some old, but all, we think, are interesting. 
Order what you want, Refunds are guaranteed (except on personalized items). 


Prices include postage unless otherwise specified. 
You'll get speedier delivery if you include your Zip Code 


FIVE MINUTE HOME CAR WASH saves time 
and money. Jet-X Spray Gun connects to 
hose. Fill with suds, turn the dial, out comes 
clear rinse. Kit includes four-foot extension 
for house windows and walls. six-inch 
stubby nozzle, two quarts of soap suds and 
spare parts. $10.95 plus $1 postage. Alex- 
ander Sales, Dept. T-969, 26 South Sixth 
Avenue, Mount Vernon. New York 10551. 


IMPORTED CLOCK-RADIO from Switzerland. 
Genuine pigskin with six transistors and 
cordless. May be manually or clock oper- 
ated. High-fidelity reception, brass trimmed 
speaker and dials, folds flat for travel. 
$29.98. Hobi, Inc., Dept. TE-9, Lake Sue- 
cess, New York 11040. 


25 DIFFERENT 19th CENTURY STAMPS from 
Canada, Persia, Chile. Newfoundland. ete. 
This collection introduces offers from Spe- 
cial Approval Service. Buy any or none. 
cancel service any time, but this collection 
is yours to keep. 25¢ H. E. Harris. Dept. 
X-21, Boston Mass. 02117. 


ZODIAC CUFF LINKS are tops among today’s 
fashions for men. The zodiac disks in hand- 
some circle frames are 18-karat gold-plated 
and are richly antiqued. Specify astrologi- 
cal sign or birth date. $2.98. Vernon Prod- 
ucts, Dept. TS4, 560 South Third Avenue. 
Mount Vernon, New York 10550. 
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COMPASS HAS A LIQUID-FILLED rotating cap- 
sule with independent direction arrow on 
rim. Needle settles instantly for quick 
sighting. Wrist strap plus pin for attaching 
to shirt. Completely waterproof. $3.98. 
Amtech Creations, 3511 Lawson Boulevard, 
Oceanside. New York 11572. 


PERSONALIZED LETTER OPENER has a wedge- 
shaped slit that zips through paper, tape 
and twine. In solid gold brass, one and 
one-half inches long, monogrammed. In 
leather-look case, $2.98. Specify initials. 
Vernon, Dept. TS4, 560 South Third Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 10550. 
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MIRACLE MAGNETIC LOCK protects against 
the danger of break-ins. It combines five 
mushroom pin tumblers and four individu- 
ally coded magnetic tumblers to provide 
extra pick resistance. Easy to install, $19.95. 
Miracle Lock Corp., Dept. T-9, 200 Shames 
Drive, Westbury, New York 11590. 


CONCHO YEST is made of genuine cowhide 
leather with leather fringes and metal con- 
chos. Ruggedly styled, it features a unique 
open front. Light tan. Sizes S, M, L and 
XL. $9.95 plus 50¢ handling. Send for free 
catalog of outdoor clothes. Outdoor World, 
Dept. TR-9E, Estes Park, Colorado 80517, 


Jyg"FOR MEN ONLY 


BUT MAN! WHAT 
A PLACE TO SHOP! 


GAMBLE-ALDENS BIG CATALOG 
OF NEARLY 1,000 PAGES HAS: 


%* More famous-make guns, camping equip- 
ment, and sporting goods than the biggest 
sports store—at lowest prices 


% Car-buff stuff, and the biggest tire bar- 
gains in America today 


% hardware and tools, electronics and cam- 
eras—the latest! 


% Shirts, slacks, shoes, coats, suits, 


sweaters—workwear, sports wear in every 
needed size, every style, every new color. 


and MORE, for MEN ONLY. 
Hurry—order your copy today. 
Quantities limited. 


ir ALDENS Box 5362 Chicago, III. 60680 ~~) 
Rush Fall-Winter catalog to: | 
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Everything in 


Wearing Apparel 


for 


Hard To Fit Men 


Rochester 


: CLOTHING 
r 


Write fo Free Catalog 
Rochester Clothing, Dept. T 
Mission at 3rd, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


ACCORDIONS 
and AMPLI FIE RS 
A § Blas homott = 


ty ; & oo 


BIG SAVINGS up to % or more on famous make accor- 
dions. Over 40 models. Standard and new electronic 
models. Buy direct at low discount prices. Get five-day 
home trial. Small down payment, easy terms. Free gifts. 
Trade in allowance. Money back guarantee. Rush coupon 
for color catalogs, discount price list. Accordion Corp. 
of America, Dept. 1-99, 5535 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 

| 
[ACCORDION CORP. of AMERICA—Dept, 1-99 
5535 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60641 | 
Send FREE Color catalogs and discount prices. Include 
special information checked: 


| (0 Amplifiers () Button Type Accordions 
| Name | 
Address. | 
——————— 
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SALE Big Game 
terfronts 


acres 


Investment, retirement! Choice land vanishing. 
Enjoy matchless fishing, hunting, wilderness 
beauty. Most tracts have water frontage or 
access, Clear, insured titles, road access. 
FREE color photos, descriptions, maps, Our 
foresters will show any tract. 
TIMBERLAND RESOURCES 
Dept.H, Bx. 4246 Spokane, Wash. 99202 


Famous 100% 
Wool Felt 


AUSSIE 
BUSH HAT 
Only $6.45 ppd. 


Dashing Australian Hunter and Soldier Hot 
from down under. Rugged, masculine appeal 
and quality craftsmanship! Attractive leopard 
hat band trim and full inside sweat band. 
Kangaroo brown in sizes 634 to 75%. Satis- 
faction guaranteed — Order yours today. 
Send for free FUN WEAR catalog. 
ion of 
im Brands 
Dept. TR-9 


PHONE 303: 586-3361 ESTES PARK, COLO. 80517 
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Stop Playing Blackjack! 
Unless you know how. 


Our easy to learn winning blackjack strate- 
gy is independently computer certified to 
yield a record 7% player advantage and is 
vastly superior to al! other methods. Sev- 
eral leading casinos have publicly con- 
firmed that our strategies have defeated 
both their 1 and 4 deck games. 

Write or call toll free (no charge to you) 
from anywhere, anytime and we will air 
mail the free details, certification and 
public confirmation. Just dial 800-228-9282 
and leave your name and address on our 
WATS recorder line. It's a free call and 
won't cost you a cent. 


Gaming Research Bureau 
Box 14122-T-7, Omaha, Nb. 68114 


for that slim youthful look 
Takes years off your figure in seconds! Pulls stomach Up and in, Wide, 
| no-roll abdominal panel. Flat, foam rubber back pad supports back, 
| eases minor aches & pains of back-strain, Unique design prevents rid- 
ing or slipping. Cool mesh detachable pouch. An amazing value at 
$6,95. Send waist size, Guaranteed to slim your appearance or money 
back if returned postpaid within 30 days, Add 35¢ postage, 
PIPER BRACE . Department T-99A 
811 Wyandotte . Kansas City, Mo, 64105 


GURU GLASSES 


only $3.95 
Wear at aehool, Neach, prrtics 
anywhere Metal ame owith 
either y pink round 


lass len which color 
Upon ondering. Case inchudedl, 
Send $3.95 $.45 handling (Total 
$4.40) to: SHER-MAR, 1052 
Fleetwood D: San Jose, Calif. 
95120. No Db 


AGENTS WANTED 
WANT TO MAKE Up To $100 a Week spare time, and get 
free shoes for life, too? No investment. Rush card for free 
details, Mason Shoes, K-623, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 54729. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
SELL Advertising Book Matches—No experience needed— 
complete sales kit furnished Free—in demand everywhere. 
We show you how—make daily cash commissions, Superior 
Match, Dept. JX969, 7528 Greenwood, Chicago 60619. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
Make $12.00 Profit each dozen assembling Belts. Redikut’s- 
50, Richland Center, Wisc. 
HOME addressing, longhand, typewriter. Information, Free 
détails! Cam Company, Dept. 155-XU, Verona, N.J. 07044. 


DISCOVER HOW to participate in monthly drawings, Held 
by the State of Alaska, for priorities on noncompetitive and 
terminated Oil and Gas Leases. Send $5.00 (Refundable) 
To: Alaska Oil Kit, Box-31, Healy, Alaska 99743. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


| MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00-—-Free Proof! Torrey, Box 318-MT, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197. 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 
RADIOSUNGLASSES — catalog 25c. Carlton, P.O. Box 12005, 
Houston, Texas 77017, 

AUSTRALIA—The Last Frontier! Unlimited opportunities tor 
new immigrants! Government paid inducements and trans- 
bortation, Send $1.00 (Refundable) for details. Venture, Box 
95, Abington, Mass. 02351. . 
EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 

Subliminal Conditioning Hypnotic Gréy Sound. Write Audio 
Sonic Laboratories, 909 Clover, Canon City, Colo. 81212. 

= HELP WANTED 
FOREIGN and USA job opportunities available now. Con- 
struction, all trades, Earnings to $3,000 monthly. Paid over- 
time, travel, bonuses, Write: Universal Employment, Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 06525. 


i REAL ESTATE 
CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full Price $385.00. 40 
acrés $10 month. Suitable cottage sites, hunting, fishing, 
investment. Free Information. Land Corporation, 3768-T 
Bathurst, Downsview, Ontario, Canada: 
FREE 208-paue real estate catalog. All types property, coast 
to coast! United Farm Agency, 612-TM West 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64112. < 
Vacation Lands: Canada: $4.00 acre, Free information, Tax 
Corp., Suite 204-M, 1255 University, Montreal 110. 

BOOKS 

SEND FOR A FASCINATING List of Occult Books to the 
aquarian age. Dept. 9, 74 Winthrop Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138. 


INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS NEEDED immediately for manufacturers. For 
additional information write Kessler Corp., C-929, Fremant, O. 
INVENTIONS WANTED; Patented, Unpatented. Global 
Marketing, 2420-M 77th, Oakland, Calif. 94605. 
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MARKET 
For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60: 
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PLACE 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 
SERVICES 
m™ SCHOOLS 


| OF INTERES 
WOMEN! BIG MONEY part or full-time! Show 500 Good- 
housekeeping Approved Cosmetics to friends and neighbors. 
Take orders. Everything furnished. Credit extended, No 
investment. Full information, free samples by mail. Studio 
Girl Cosmetics, 11451 Hart, Dept. BC356, No. Hollywood, 
Calif. $1605. Openings for party plan operators, managers. 
HOMEWORKERS! $85 weekly addressing mail for firms. 
Start immediately! Details, send stamped self addressed 
envelope. Enterprises, Box 16143-OMG, Phoenix, Ariz, 85011. 
$75.00 THOUSAND, Home Addressing! Conghand, Type- 
writer. Information, send stamped self-addressed envelope, 
Brewster, Box 1348-WA, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 


=== ___LOANS BY MAIL 

BORROW UP TO $1500 By Mail on convenient terms! 
State licensed. Postal Finance, Dept, 74-N, 200 Keeline 
Building, Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


LOANS UP TO $2,500.00. No in’ 


urviews or endorsers. The 

person who cashes your check won't know it's a loan. Trans- 
| Con Finance Corporation, Dept. BIG-9-9, Box 2393, Fort 

Worth, Texas 76101. ¥ = 
BORROW UP TO $1,000 By Mail. Money on your signature 
for any purpose. Write: Budget Finance Company, Dept. 
MB-2135, 317 South 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska’ 68102. 
= SS ARCHERY 

FREE DISCOUNT ARCHERY Catalog. All top Name Brands, 

Guaranteed same day service. World's largest supplier. Satis- 
| faction guaranteed. Anderson Archery, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
| PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

Spicy swinging daring calypso. Hear about “Big Bamboo”, 
| Send $5.00 (Refundable) (no other charges) name, addréss, 
zip to Box 519, Kingston 8, Jamaica, West Indies. 

SLEEP-LEARNING 

SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-TT, Olympia, Washington.” 


HYPNOTISM 

HYPNGTISM REVEALED! Free illustrated Details; Powers, 
| 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, California 91605. 
| PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 
BATTERY Non-Acid Fiuid Electrolyte triples lite, Interna- 
tional Laboratories. Box 667, Amityville, N.Y. 
DETECTIVE COURSE. Free_Information, Umversal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, California. 
WE PAY CASH for comic books. Sentl+$1.00 for Collector's 
List. "Rellim”, 4009 Nebraska Ave.. Nashville, Tenn. 37209. 
Postcards and Letters forwarded fram England, New Zealand, 
Canada. Fake foreign vacations. Information; M.R.K., Apt. 2, 
2097 de_Maisonneuve O, Montreal, Canada. 
UP TO $151 Daily-Track Wins with Scientific Computer. $2 
Stakes. Proof Supplied. Free Details: RH-P5, 5715, Carmel, 
California 93921. 

ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 
YOU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the 
Nation's most responsive markets. These ads are shopped by 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story’'—then 
| watch inquiries, orders roll in, For details, rates write 
| CLASSIFIED, ING., Dept. T-9, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago 60611. 


True Goes 


SHOPPING 


RANGEMATIC 6x18 monocular with detach- 
able instruments. Aim at target, rotate dial 
for uccurate measurement. Interchangealle 
scales conyert distance into bullet trajectory 
(drop). golf club selection. ete. From $28.95. 
Write for brochure to Ranging. Ine.. Dept. 
RI. Box 9106, Rochester. N.Y. 14625. 


NEW INSTANT-LOAD 126 still camera features 
fully automatic aperture settings, shutter 
speeds and flash. Color corrected 34mm. 
three-element lens with selenium cell to con- 
trol lens openings from {/8 to £/27, depend- 
ing on light. Revere Model 1064 is available 
nationally from 3M Company. 


CHECK PROTECTOR. Check forgers change 
figures but now housewives. professionals 
and clubs can enjoy the same protection big 
businesses and banks have. Indelible im- 
pression is impossible to alter. Adapts to all 
check sizes. $14.98 plus 75¢ postage. Hobi. 
Dept. TE-9, Lake Success. New York 11040. 


TRUE FOR TODAY'S MAN 


=> 


MOTORLESS DRAINER drains basements. 
pools. boats, aquariums. any flooded area 
casily and quickly. Uses normal water pres- 
sure. No moving parts to wear out. $2.98 plus 
35¢ postage. Larch. Dept. T-9. Box 770. 
Times Square Station, New York, New York 


10036. 


us 
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ANTIQUE GREEK PISTOLS were used in the 


carly and mid-1800’s. some for dueling. 
Old mechanism is in its original state but 
some new parts have been added. No two 
alike, a real collector's item. $24.98 each. 
$44.98 a pair. A Man’s World. Dept. TE-9, 
Lake Success, New York 11040. 


INFLATABLE RUBBER BOAT is made of multi- 
ply rubberized canvas cloth. Yellow hody 
with heavy-duty blue floor. grommets on all 
sides, all-around ropes and tow ropes. One- 
man boat. $18.95: two-man boat. $28.75. 


Express charges collect. P&S Sales. Dept. 


T9. Box 155. Tulsa, Oklahoma 74102. 
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clothier. 


@ 
Bond’s exacting speci- 
fications. Suits, sport coats, 
slacks, from Bond’s own 


Every proportion 
detail and comfort 
feature to please 


fomksONC'S 


America’s largest 


See up-to-date styling and 
fashion in jackets, sweaters, 
shoes, pajamas, robes, 
outerwear. All made to 


factories. Every item 

cut longer and fuller thru 
every important area. 
More men wear 


Bond clothes than any 
other clothes in America. 


rTTTITITIICILLILcLLict. 


BONDS Dept. 718 
ae 35th St. & 5th Ave 
MENS OP N.Y. 10001 


FLIGHT 
JACKET / 


$11.95 A) 


plus 75¢ pstg. = 


<= 


Sane type worn 
Air Force. Has beau- 
" 


at 
knitted 
and cuffs. H 
front zipper ga- ae 

rette and pe sleeve. Two slash pockets 
with suap flaps. Sage ereen color. Sizes: S-M-L. (XL 
size $13.25 plus 7S¢ pstg.) 


Write for Unusual FREE Catalog 


P & S SALES, Dept. H-9, Box 155 
115 W. First Tulsa, Okla. 74102 ! 


71.2 DIVE TANK 


Brand New with 


J-VALVE & TANK BOOT 


YELLOW VINYL 
ee FULL PRICE 
MANUFACTURER'S 
GUARANTEE sAg* 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE F.0.B. DENVER 


Freight collect—NO C.0.D- 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY 


ORDER 
mage TODAY 


American Divers Supply & Mfg. Corp. 


4030 W. Colfax Ave. (303) 534-4888 
pa Dept. TR-3 DENVER. COLO. 80204 
eee as B Send $1.00 for our Catalog with Amazing Low Prices 


“Sta-Trim”’ 


) WAIST BELT!!! 


ed for the person desiring a 
tr walstiine appearance . 

jly constructed non-porous belt 
covers the entire waist area, and causes 
it to perspire with the slightest exer- 
tion. Exercise program and instructions 
included. Send waist size and $2.98 to 


““STA-TRIM,"’ Suite 1204-113 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 111. 60604 


Include 
JP CODE MUMBERS 
IN ALL ADDRESSES 


POSTMASTIR 


| 


LEARN SURVEYING @iammn 
Rid AT HOME eit ae 


sTate___21f. 


' NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SURVEYING & MAPPING 
ed Campus Drive = Dept. 4209, University Plaza, Newport, Calif. 92660 


| ing. I guarantee it to smoke cool and 


Swiss Watchmakers 
Break-through! 
Now available after 
years of 
development 


WORLD’S i 
aS PP 
100% 
WRIST i277 necCURATE| 
WA TCH f i) oe e 
Flashes time and Now $4.4.98 


date directly in numerals 
ppd. 


This is new! This is good! Know the time exactly 
to the second by a quick glance at this strikingly 
designed Swiss jewelled-moyement wrist watch. 
Flashes hour, minute, and date in large, clear 
numbers. Gold or silvertone case (specify), tar- 
nishproof stainless steel back, satin-brushed 
dial. Sweep-second hand, black leather Strap. 
Shock-resistant, unbreakable mainspring. 

Have the time of your life for only $14.98 ppd. 

10-day money-back guarantee. |-year warranty. 


Satisfaction giaranteed. Prompt shipment. 
Send check or money order—na C.0.D."s. 


Send for FREE color catalog of unique gifts. 


HOBI: Dept. TE-99 


7 Delaware Drive - Lake Success, N.Y, 11040 


pressure 


If your doctor recommends you 
keep close tab on your blood 
pressure, here's the perfect instrument. 
High-quality Aneroid-type with touch and hold Velcro 
sieve. No slipping. Accurate, easy-to-read pauge. 
Compact zippered case. Unconditional one-year war- 
ranty against defects in workmanship or materials. 
Only $16.95 postpaid. Get blood pressure unit and 
genuine Bowles Stethoscope, $19.95. Money back 
guarantee if returned postpaid within 30 days. 
Piper Brace Co, . Dept. T-99P 
811 Wyandotte ° Kansas City, Mo, 64105 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


before giving my pipe 
a 30 Day Trial 


New principle that contradicts every 
idea you've ever had about pipe smok- 


mild hour after hour, day after day, 
without rest, without bite, bitterness 
or sludge. 'To prove it, I'll let you try 
a new Carey Pipe. Send your o 

nameand address today for my 
free complete trial offer. Write: 
E. A. CAREY, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 284-K, Chicago, I|l. 60640 
Big opportunities. Big 
profits. Earn quickly. Full 


KS or part time. Learn at 
LOG home, it's easy. Do real 

jobs: All Tools—Materials 
Supplied. Accredited mem- 
ber NHSC, Lic. State of 
NI—VETERAN AP- 


| 

Send for 
| PROVED. Send name, ad- 
(pl FREE BOOK dress & Zip tor FREE book. 


EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN 


Locksmithing Insfilute, Dept. 1128-699, Little Falls N. J. 07424 
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STRANG 


By John Dubarry 


A day's labor in the U.S. will prob- 
ably never again produce such a 
seemingly incredible achievement as 
railroad men accomplished at the end 
of May, 1886. On that occasion, thou- 
sans of miles of railroad track were 
shifted from wide gauge to a narrower 
gauge within one day. The South had 
long built its railroads with a five-foot 
space between rails; the North used the 
standard four feet 814 inch width. To 
attract more traffic, the southern roads 
decided to change—and to do it at one 
fell swoop, They selected the last week- 
end in May. Some chose Sunday the 
30th; others, Sabbath-minded, the day 
before or after. But each arranged to 
complete its task in one day. At dawn, 
Waiting section gangs and extra hands 
set to work. Along the inside of the west 
rail, spikes had already been drawn 
from alternate ties and half-driven again 
at the narrow-gauge mark. The remain- 
ing spikes were then drawn; the rail 
was pulled inward and spiked down 
out and inside by brawny maul swing- 
crs. Meanwhile, at roundhouses and 
repair shops, mechanics moved wheels 
closer on axles of coaches, freight cars 
and cabooses; locomotives’ big driving 
wheels presented harder problems. 
Nevertheless, by afternoon, the work 
was done, and by evening, stock was 
rolling on the new gauge. Altogether, 
unnumbered thousands of workers— 
perhaps 25,000—removed 13,000 miles 
of rail and reset it in a labor marathon 
that, even today, remains an incredible 
accomplishment. 


That Johann Gutenberg invented 
printing with movable type is known 
to every schoolboy. But practically un- 
known today, even among printers, is 
the sad fact that the German genius was 
done out of his invention by a shrewd 
banker. When Gutenberg began de- 
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veloping his equipment in 1450, he 
pledged it as security to borrow 800 
guilders from Johann Fust, financier 
and burgher of Mainz. Two years later, 
Fust advanced another 800 guilders and 
became a parmer. The work went lag- 
gingly and in 1455 Gutenberg hadn't 
yet finished printing his fine big Bible. 
Banker Fust thereupon sued to fore- 
close, demanding 2.026 guilders for 
principal and interest. Awarded judg- 
ment, he took over the entire shop and 
uncompleted work. Gutenberg was now 
out in the cold. Fust hired Gutenberg’s 
chief assistant, Peter Schoeffer, to finish 
up 180 Bibles. which in 1456 they 
started marketing profitably. Fust built 
the first successful book businéss, with 
Schoetfer as the production manager— 
who married his boss’ daughter and 
took over the firm. Gutenberg puttered 
intermittently, until 1468 when he died 
in relative obscurity. 


Fine feathers are strictly for the birds 
nowadays except at one place on earth: 
New Guinea. In that big South Pacific 
island, home of ex-cannibals and stone- 
ax men, the Australian-supervised na- 
tives still may hunt birds of paradise 
for the finest of all feathers to stick in 
their hair. New Guineans have been 
wearing feathers for unhistoried ages, 
but their millinery is for men only. 
Gorgeous feathers are their male 
plumage. A full head of high plumes, 
fixed upright in netted hair and head- 
band, show a man’s status, valor and 
wealth. Furthermore, it attracts women, 
who prefer a well-feathered older man 
to a fledgling youth. As a consequence, 
rare feathers have acquired fantastic 
values. In these days of prosperity, 
when recently tamed “savages” own 
coffee and cocoa trees, a tribal chief will 
pay several hundred dollars for a presti- 
gious plume. At backcountry sing-sings 


T TRUE 


or ceremonial dances, the nodding head 
dresses of the men have been estimated 
to be worth $200,000, Fortunately the 
imported merchandise of modern civil- 
ization, draining off New Guineans’ 
money, may yet saye the birds of para- 


dise from extinction. 


The most trivial object made by man 
is a soap bubble. Yet Isaac Newton, one 
of humanity’s great brains and discover- 
er of gravitation laws, didn’t hesitate 
to blow soap bubbles. From their shift- 
ing colors he obtained clues about the 
nature of light. Other bubble blowers 
who followed him wrote solemn papers 
for the British Royal Society—the first 
organized group of scientists—probing 
the mystery of why a bubble’s liquid 
skin holds together, if only briefly. Such 
thinking helped physicists finally to 
appreciate the phenomena of surface 
tension and molecular attraction. 
Fascinating facts emerged. Bubble film 
thickness decreases from a few ten- 
thousandths of an inch—its thinning 
indicated by color changes—down to one 
four-millionth of an inch in areas 
wholly colorless and nonreflecting and 
hence almost black. When a bubble 
breaks, tension pulls film edges apart 
at surprising speeds that vary with 
thickness and viscosity. A bubble of 
apple-green color, one fifty-thousandth 
of an inch thick, breaks slowly, at some- 
thing under 52 feet per second, or 35 
mph. A “black” four-millionth-thick 
film, on the other hand, vanishes at al- 
most 300 mph. Researchers learned to 
keep glycerin-doped bubbles unbroken 
for several weeks in wet, dust-free air. 
Today, blown with a special new soap, 
a bubble hung in an antishock- 
cushioned glass jar can be kept for years 
to exhibit its iridescent jewel-like 
beauty—perhaps science’s least impor- 
tant but most charming achievement. 
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When I first came to the plains I 
had a heavy Sharps rifle, 45-120, 
shooting an ounce and a quarter of 
lead, and a 50- caliber double-barreled 
English express. Both of these, espe- 
cially the latter, had a vicious recoil; 
the former was very clumsy; for a re- 

peater or magazine gun is as much 
superior to a single- or double-barreled 
breech-loader as the latter is to a muz- 
zle-loader. I threw them both aside: 


The Theodore Roosevelt Winchester Commemorative 

The famous Winchester 94 in a beautiful Theodore 
Roosevelt edition. (The rifle features T.R.’s half-magazine 
design.) Receiver, fore-end cap and upper tang are white 


Winchester-Westetn, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Con 


ae Rough Rider’ favorite gun. 


and have instead:a 40—90 Sharps for 
very long range work; a 50—115 6-shot 
Ballard express which has the velocity, 
shock, and low trajectory of the Eng- 
lish gun; and, better than either, a 
45 —75 half-magazine Winchester. The 
Winchester, which is stocked and 
sighted to suit myself, is by all odds 
the best weapon I ever had, and I now 
use it almost exclusively, having killed 
every kind of game with it, from a 
grizzly bear toa big-horn. It is as handy 
to carry, whether on foot or on horse- 
back, and comes up to the shoulder as 
readily as a shotgun; it is absolutely 
sure, and there is no recoil to jar and 
disturb the aim, while it carries ac- 
curately quite as far as a man can 
aim with any degree of certainty; and 
the bullet, weighing three-quarters of 
an ounce, is plenty large enough for 
anything on this continent. For shoot- 
ing the very large game (buffalo, ele- 
phants, etc.) of India and South Africa, 
much heavier rifles are undoubtedly 
necessary; but the Winchester is the 
best gun for any game to be found in 
the United States, for it is as deadly, 
accurate, and handy as any, stands 
very rough usage, and is unapproach- 
able for the rapidity of its fire and the 
facility with which it is loaded §9 


gold plate, with T-R.’s signature on upper tang. A TR. 
medallion imbedded in walnut stock. American Eagle 
and T.R.’s term of office inscribed on receiver. Both rifle 
and carbine with octagon barrel. 30-30 caliber. $134.95. 


in. 06504. Available in Canada. 


WINCHESTER ®) 


We won't sell a gun we haven’t fired ourselves 


X, 


PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


FILTER TIPPED 


